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PIJEFACE. 


Tn preparing a second edition of^this Com^e of 

Ethics we have subjjt'ct-i^d the whole book to a thorough 
and careful revilion,'while adhering * aln^ost without 
change to the^^arrangement and* plan of the former 
edition.* The chapters oij the Moral Consciougriess an<l 
the Mor^ Standard hav^ to a gi-eat extent been recast 
and rcVritten. The theory of Obl\gatio|i has been 
carried a little further than by Murtineau, ami its l^asis 
shown to be the love of God. The cliapter, on the 
Relation of the Individual to Society has been con- 
siderably e^anded. These are the most considerable 
changes, but no chap^i’ remains without some alteration, 
We do not make any apology for being frankly,re^ 
%io^ in our treatment of ethics. "*It is often thought 
thafn ethics is a science it must keep aloof from region 
and religiou#^|^ression8.^ The name of,,3Sod seems to 
som0 niiiids o^Ml thgt is >un^ientiiic 

OBpity' ftnd^i its \ practical 
as we |^elieve, the power 
of God 4 thjn^ howeyer 
unscientific cS*Mm of boldly tlkse truths ms^y 

be, it seems evldeilt thft| ^ ^eUce ethics cannot 
refrain from giving these ffets ^ ii^p^rta^pe in theory, 


au4 

in«pi 
to be moral 
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correlativ^e to tl»cir^im]>ortanco in the field of’ practice,' 
This seems^Ci^ its the least that can be suirh 

One oth|jr matter needs a word or tw(f, ft is often 

• • 

said that the theory of Pers<)nality as standard ami enj^ 
may be all '^rry well for philosophers ^nd thinkers 
familiar with abstractions, but is far* too va^ue and 
indefinite to be of the smallest practical utility to the 
or<iinary man. We believe this^ to be very far from 
the truth- One’s own personality is the one thing in 
thif M»o!id of which absoluhdy #irst-ha«d and authentic 
knowlcdgi^Tnay be obtained. To obtain this knowledge, 
an act of introspection is, liowcvtu, neces.sary. If this 
be ill done Of’ not done at all, ^b <4 standanl and e*nd 
constituted by tHe human personality Vill iiifl«"etl seem 
vague and indefinite. 13ut the com yi am W know thyself’ 
applies to moral practice no lef^ tSan ethicaTlIuauy, 
and the ciTort of introspection^ demanded is rt^asonably 
and rightly ^emaf5ded. We hardly think, besides, tliat 
‘ the ordinary man ’ can be very much neg-lected or over¬ 
looked 11 ^ a Uieory which derives itself from Aristotle. 


U'lTA, ./(f/ztinri/, 1900 



V.XrUACT FROM THE PRT?.FACE/ro 
THE FIRST EDITION. 


Tiik present vol«me is not intended to be in' any sense 
an original contrilmtion to the literiiture of ethics. In 
Avriting the following pages we have had before us no 
such ambitious aim. A consideration of tlie etliical 
syllabus laid down by the Calcutta University lor the 
RA. K.\amination hd us to put together a few no+es’ 
for use in the lecture-room, seeing that no one bxistin^ 
text-hook of ethics covers exactly the co*U'be Avhich the 
University requires AVluen this had heen (Vine it was 
suggested tliat if theke notes were worked iTp and slightly 
elahorat(*d, they iwght prove to he of some use to others 
confronted’similar!;^ hy Ain; difiiculty of interpreting a 
comprehensive and somewhat laconic syllabus. The 
present vMume is the outcome of that >mggesticni, and 
is not meant to be anything more than an attempt to 
*suj)pJy a basis for lectures to the B.A classes of this 
\ University. ^ 

% V ' * 

At the vsame time we have endeavoured to present 
^ the reader a sketch \>f a coherent and consistent 
ethical doctrine, an<l to make this sketch as complete 
as possible. We have, therefore, incertain p'ortions 
slightl^ranscended'the limits of the Univei*sity syllah^ 
and in particnlst* have added a chapter on the metaphysic 

ethics which tillsyllabus does not include, hut which 
nevertheless s|jpmed'necessart to the coherence ^of the 
viei% maintained in the^ecedfhg chapters. 


• (Un'UTPA, Jw/y, 1896. 
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Two tiiinga tillthe piind with ever new and increasing admira¬ 
tion and awe, the oftener and the more steadily wo reflect on 
them : the. afarry above and the moral law wtthin. I have 

not to search for them and conjecture them as though they were 
veiled in darkness or were in the transcendent region beyond my 
horizon; I see them ^j^efore mg and connect them directly witih 
the consciousness of my existence. Uhe former begins frorh the 
place I occupy in the external world of sense, and enlarges my 
connexion therein to an unbounded ^xtent *with worlds upon 
worlds and systems of systems, snd moreover into tlmitless times 
of their pentxUc motion, i;^s beginning and continuance. The 
second begins from my invisible self, my personality, and exhibits 
me in a world wbii^h ha^t^fcrue infinity, but which is tratJoahle 
only by the understaifding, an<i*with which I flisceru that I am 
not in a merely contingent bvt in a universal and necessary 
connexion^ tis I am also thereby with all th^se vi^yble worlds. 
The fornfbt view of a countless multitude of worlds annihilates, 
as it were, my importance as an cmimal creature^ which after 
it has been for a short time provided with vital' pov^er, o»i|e 
jenows not how, must again give back the matter of which it was 
formed to the i^anet it inhabits (a mere speck in the universe). 
The second, on the contrary* infinitely ele^tes my worth ils an 
*«<;e^(t«j/ence by my personality, m which the moral law reveal^ 
to me a life independent on anitnality an^ even on t^e whic^^ 
sensible World—at least so far as may be inf#rred from . the' 
destinaitioii assigned to m^f existence by this law, a 
Hot reNstricted to^^^ditione and limits of this Ufe^. bu^ reaehtngT 
*^111 to the infinite.— luiMt, 




AN ELEMENTARY COURkSE OF ETHICS. 


CHAPTER I 

NAI'UKK AND ►SCJOPK OP KT 1 IIC''AL SW.JDIES. 

55 1. Fihind Tdea'i. 

* * 

Formes starts from the broad fact that all men as men TheidoRof 
have au irresistible tendency To approve <3r disapprove 
the actions of themselves and of their fellownien, to 
c^l ceitahi actions nght and others actions mmg, to 
give honour an<l attribute merit to those who do right, 
and to impute dishonour and attribute demerit to those 
who do wrong. 

Closely connected with this v^ay of viewing actions as 
right and wrong, and involved ih it, are two other ideas 
which lie ^ the tuM* tyf ethics. To say that an action % 
right impHe# 4 h<|li^ that the action <mM to be done: 

•eie two ideas imply other and ate insepar- 

»ble. idea of on JEp. %iWea, of 

duty, tiie belief itlKiFdUity to do what is nght 

and to^abstjSn from 4clhg l^at ti^ng; add if men are 
asked why they are und^ jm obligation to do Is , 
nght,. they will oonononly anawaUf that there is a law or 
rulf of duty avhich they must Oh;S|f. 
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The idea of 
good. 


These three 
ideas iuaei>ttr- 
ahlo 


If we further go on to ask why the law of duty must 
be obeyed we shall be led to the third root-idea of 
ethics. A. thoughtful man would say that human life 
and human actions must have, an4 ought to have, some 
object; that there is a good for mr.n which all men 
should aim at; that the rule of duty ought to be obeyed 
because presumably this rule of duty will guide us to 
the end and ol'ject of our life, to the good of man’s 
being; and that the attitude of the individual to¬ 
wards this end of Jiife is one of‘obligation or duty to 
realise it. 

But though we speak thus of the idea of right, the 
idea of auty, and the idea of good, we must carefully 
observe that they are not separate ideas corresponding 
to separate facts, but three constHuents of one idea, 
three sides of the sanm thing, three aspects of the 
same fact. Any one of them always presupposes 
the other tVo, and in reality they are inseparable, 
each containing the othoi's potentially, each involving 
and implying the whole idea of which it is one 
aspect. But inasmuch as they indicate three different 
points of view from which the fundamental ethicaf idea 


may be conteriiplated, their use separately for purposes 
of analysis is legitimate and in no way misleading. 

It is evident that no assumption need be a® to 
chronological priority olanyVne br .othe^i of 
Ideas. * Different aspects the sf^n^e thing may very, 

UMied order 





8, or regarding , 
0 n, is* required. ^ It * is 
givin the otherJi 
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Rij;ht duty, good are then the thiee copsfcitiients 
wijich together make up the lund irnenUl t tlu< il idc i 
The dietiuftionfe o*^ light and wioiig are tlwis called 
moral* distinctions .The judgment that an action is 
right 01 wrong ih called a nioial judgment The 
feelings that anse in our ramds in connection with 
moral judgments aie called moral sentiments ^ such 
feelings, for instance, as th#so of obligation to do what 
16 right, of self lespect and inwird peace when right 
has bc(‘n done, of shame and*iemoj;so when the law of 
duty has been negh'cted or broken, of lospcct foi or 
disap]>rov.il ot others, aci^oiding we judge them to 
have acted nghtly oi^wrongly 

2 and 

Motal distmetions, tint is the teims right uid wrong, 
aie applied to human actions, hut not (o all human 
actions ^orae human actions arc raeiei^ mi^^hinital 
or reflex organic inovcim nts, and to these moral distinc¬ 
tions do not apply Nor, again, can we apply the tcjims 
rigjit and wrong t^) an act regarded m the abstract, 
without referenqp to the acts which preceded it, the 
motives which prompted *it, and, some* would say, the 
effects which follow it Acts performed uiidei compul- 
;^<3«i invhluntary^acts cannot be spoken of as nght 
ind witog; and we arc noi m a position to pass a luorat 

f dgment upon a!^ VJi'iun until we can affirm that it was 
e result of an act ot ohoig^ «|>preota^ 

tlbe eircum^t^niis'' nSer Ae ehoice w%i ntada 
Without ^ m^ta. Ibr ^ tiWal judg¬ 
ment It i% in shori, pur^e au 

act which mafcea m cajt or If ^ 

%ice miri| of 
ciemn in an act. ^ 


Fvesiilting f'thi 
oU iliiat'U 1<K> 


M lal dietUK 
tuuH not ai ph 
citlf 1o ull 
huiuan nctiunp 


o»ir 

iucl) Mkarft 
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elemeni;ary course of ethics. 


i. 


i.e, character 
or to conduct 
defined aa the 
exprcesion 
')( character. 


Now cljoice is an act of the will. Blit it is self-evident 
that the work of the will at any given moment must he 
largely influenced by its previous acts, which is the same 
thing as saying that eackjRhQjlqe a man 
of a contipuotts and connected series of acts of choice, 
continuous inasmuch as each is conditioned by its pre> 
decessors. 

Now, if we osnsider the whole series of a man’s acts 
of choice taken together, we observe that they form, and 
in turn result from,., a certain bent or trend of the will: 
vte .observe, in other words, that the wijl in, its choice of 
actiyities acquires ascertain tendency. And inasmuch as 
the will is po mere isolated'faculty, but is a man’s self 
in acticn, we speak of this bent or tendency of the will 
as constituting a . certain typa of, character. We may 
then define character as (that tendency or habit of will 
which manifests itself in <a man’s consciously purposive 
acts taken all together. It is important, Imw'ever, to 
remember that though the course of a man’s life exhibits 


this tendency towards a settled habit of will, “ 
ig^xitj pf characteiLis djspfoyed byJhat mdpbitahle. fact 
of moral experience which Plato, equally with thej 
Christian theologian, calls ‘ qjajx^ion’—such a* complsto 
chan^ of bent as amounts not mei^y to 
i^reyolutipn of charactei;^ « . . 
more than the mm of past air 

ofteiji^ihe m hf oreati: _ 

fiioh, while in ^ t»he yet 

|bn Ahm>I4«^c «»dopting a 

; tjjit it dOee 
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which we also call a type of character. The ^prfiSSjOR 
of character in i-c-j the actions in which this 

tendency of will is manifested^ conducts It is to 

condqpt m^erstood in thi$ sense that the distinctions of 
right and wrong Ere applied. This is the same thing 
M saying that it js a manjs characten-on which we pass 
moral judgments of approval or disapproval^ for .without 
conduct character would ba invisible aiad unknowahlej^ 
and except as the expression of character, conduct wouidf 
be unmeaning and unappreciable. 

Some writers, such as Mr. Herbert Spencer, use the Mr. spenoer’a 
term conduct to cover o'^ery kind m action, including wnduot. 
under the term mechanicul and reflex movem^nfs, as well 
» as consciously purposive actions. If we use the term 
conduct in this sen^ we m;tast say that the distinctions 
of right and wrong can only he applied to that part of 
conduct whmbis expressive of*character. 


§ 3. Conduct m Moral Life. 

* Mr. Spencer’s view of conduct is interesting because it Growth at 
poipts to the fact that conduct, regarded as moral life, is mowS ufeT 
capable of growtjj. In the history of the life of every 
in^vidual human being tfiere can be triced a progress 
from the elementary life of ipstmct to the complex 
of a self-conscious personality, and ib^is only (jy 
dbw end gradnid development that a man'comen 
n^se the impliceSlj^ of kh p^sonal life, and to leta 
that he is a person hoJHIng 
and vliaj 

personsilitifii. ie * 

the life of pnrposdfew 
into the eonacionitt pmi 
dSb{]pd eondn^^; eninitel 
as condnctlxee^p 
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\ that rnar< has to support the dignity and duties of a 
personal life. Now, just as we hc^ve limited the toi/rn 

f 

‘ conduct* to* a connected series of consciously purposive 
actions, so we might limit the application of the term 
‘moral conduct^’to the connected Series of purposive 
actions which arc animated by the central id('a that man 
is a personal being and bound by the law of personal 
life. From thitP point of vieftv the life of a man would bo 
ja moral life in proportion as it was animated by and 
jfulfillpd the requirements*of this idea, and this definition 
).of moral conduct would strictly apply only to conduct 
^whioh IS perfectly moral. It .rseems, however, pyoferable 
I to use the ,terms ‘conduct’’ andmoral conduct’ a,s co- 
Sextensfvc. Life begins to be moral, and therefore to be < 
called conduct, at a much lower levrJ than that at which 
it would be perfectly moval; in other words, conduct, or 
^what is for .us the same,* moral conduct,‘begins as soon 
as the‘notion of the personal self initiates pontrol over 
iour actions, and makes them consciously purposive. 


flouble meauinp 
tho tcim 
‘ moral ’ aufl 
‘ iiiomlity.’ 


§ 4. Use of the terms ^ Mural I awl ‘ MoralHt//^ 
From what lias just been said it wW appear that just 
as the term ‘conduct’ may have a double meaning so 
too4110 terms ‘moral’ and ‘morality’ are susceptible of 
a twofol4 usage. The term ‘ ’ may be applied 

I generajjy to that department of life which furnishes data 
'fojf judgments regarding right a^d wrong; but 
fcometimes u^jd to d^ote exclusively that section of 
siadli ^afa fhpi^iehes material «fbr“judgments of 

!ap||iibafciol»i^5|lhus when speak{i^-a naoralilife, we 

jJilai^&leh.can bojm^ged by 
" fot«inatan<4-’ the. life man’in' 



ot we' may'i^neaii itJiJIe 




In 
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the former case its antithesis is ‘unmorar or ‘iion- 
ihoraV in the latter case ‘immoral,’^ 7he term 

‘ mo! aiily ’ is used a precisely similar wav. 

• * 

§ 5. * Tha Fulth j^nderhjimj the Growth of Mowl Lfe. 

Most men come at some time or another to reflect iiofloction on 

life gives nso 

upon their life. Keflectiou in this sense is by no means tocoitiin 

qnotitions, 

the prerogative of philosophers. And their reflections 
naturally tend to assume tfie form of a question or of 
many questions. What is 4 he meaning of my life ? 

What are my real relations to my*fellowmen 'i *18 life 

worth living? I'he answers to these questions embody the answer to 

V,hiLti involves 

the faith which underlies the growtn of raora^ conduct, the belief 

^ , which under- 

In all these cases, however much men ma)^ theorise on lies the growth 
the emptiness or i^mlcssness of life, the mere fact of 
living and of performjng any of the functions—physical 
or moral—lifo» is a sufficient proof that the con¬ 
sciousness t>f mankind does hold the l&ith that life 
is worth living, that man has duties towards other 
beings, that man’s personality is worth something, and 
that there is a purpose and a meaning in life. *We 
mfglit almost sa^ that such questions could not arise 
wgre there not in man a ftonsciousness 4hat they can be 
answered. A man cannot get rid of this belief. Pie 
may try to forget it, but the Belief itself only perishes 
with his life, and so* far any man attempts to reflet^ 
hn his life and r^ulate it, he does so in tins belief. 

“fPo an ordinary naan •the^ idea that .he is a person with 
duties to other jiersons, and #ith ^ otiose to |ul0J 
^ may i^t at ^s^.dear, and he may he 

has this faith in pfe' destiny as a persohffi^ing. i^fover- 
thelei^Jth^ idea a^d the are fche^^,, gently . :^lding 
^he man^^, Iff©. *rhe ^eces^ty of ifas d(|^' 0(Ot 

V3ee 3radley, ^ ^ 
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depend upon the tact that every one is aware of holding 
it, but uj^oii the fact that without it there would be no 
possibility of moral experience at all.^ 

g 6. Dejinitvm of Ethics. 

We are now in a position to see what the business of 
ethics is. Ethics is the theory of human character, or 
of human conduct as expressive of character. Its busi¬ 
ness is to discover and to elucidate the nature, the 
duties, and the purpose o^ persorial existence, and so to 
convert the blind unthinking faith which underlies 
all moral conduct and all moral life into rational 
insight. ’ “ 

It will thus be necessary for ethics to start with an 
examination of the data furnished, for this purpose by 
psychology. But upon the basis »f this examination it 
will institute an enquiry, into the ultimate meaning of 
the facts furnished by psychology, and will seek to 
discover what they tell us of the central principle of 
map’s moral and spiritual life. And inasmuch as a 
science is defined by its ultimate e*id, we may further 
define ethics as an enquiry into the central principle of 
man’s moral and spiritual life.^ 

Thus the business of ethics is at first psyoMogioal. 
concerns itself with questions as to 
ft 1, The nature of the feelings and em#lons and 
^ilhgs of action: 

^ i. 1^0 nature of and *wilf 

the WnJ sentimoQle mid the moial 

faculty, 

p0imitmi^ll$l^ehded, 4thm ptvfspfda to 


tlW the ’ of lajpiw*'* 
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an enquiry, both scientific and ghilos^jjpal, which 

involves, * 

€ 

1. An investigation into the distinction of right and 
wron^ applied to Iiuman coiiUuct and human character, 
according as the^ man does or does not conform to 
moral law. It seeks to determine what it is which is 
called right or wrong; what is the essential nature of 
rightness; and what are the tests by which it may be 
recognised and known—(Right). 

2. An investigation into Ijic nature of the moral law • 
by which human conduct is regulated in aiming at the 
good, and into the obligation wliich lies* upon men to 

, obey the moral law—(Puty) * , 

X An investigatioh of the final end ot f)urpose of 
human life—(the Q-ood). . * 

Lastly, ethics seejcs to answer certain fundamental 
metaphysical questions whicli have arisen during the 
previous enquiry, questions as t6 

1. The*freedom of the will. 

2. The relation of man to nature. 

3. The relation of man to God. 

». • 


§ 7. Js^Ethics amScience or a philosophy? 

A s^kDiie consists in the examination, comparison, WhAt» 

**^4 « • 016110 ® iftf 

and classification of a certain* set of phenomena ‘which 
its data, and tt seeks by induction •to establi|h 
general laws ha$^ upon these data, and fiom ^hese 
^^eral laws to 'deckice special laivs which shall 



and 

f ons<ji6eii^» W an^ 



the 
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> flow that 
I othios is not 
a scionco, he- 
I caiiflfl of (1) Its 
moKact itntle, 

! (2) its ideal 
aim. 


JEtbiHl lA « 
scleuce and 
>inore than a 
seieiico 
(«) It IS an 
‘ ‘ inexact 
'•scitjuce' like 
biidogy and 

nSvi'hrtlfMi-w 


lastly, it will attempt by induction to reach general con 
elusions Vrom which particular conclusions may be 
deduced to explain particular phenomena 

Now, some*would say tlfat ethics is less tlian a science 
thus deseribed. 1'hat, in the first plaj^e, a science* deals , 
With what is, with facts, wheieas ethics deals with what 
men think ought to be, with ideals. That, in tiie second 
j)lace, ethics dties not reach that exact and accurate 
knowledge wlnclti is the aim of science, and that it 
should therefore be called study rather than a science. 

But it may more lightly be maintained that ethics is 

a science, and more than a science. Among sidences, 

there is a distinction between exact sciences and in- 
^ * . 

exact sciericfcs, based upon the dilference in the subject- 
matter *of the various sciences, and "Aristotle rightlj| 
insisted that we should not demand*a greater seiontiticj 
exactitude than the nature of the subject-matter permits] 
Life and thought and feeTing are not susceptible of the 
accurate* physical measurements]winch can be a-pplied 
to space and time, matter and motion; but'.just ac 
‘'biology and psychology are admitted to be inexact 
sciences, so too ethics must be aHmitted to be* Un 
inexact science, ^and in tlie same sens®. And furtlien 
though-ethics deals with ideals, yet the ideals with which 
it deals, and th^i results tb which they give rise, SktQ |us| - 
^ much faots of human life as are tiio data of any of , 
physical*sciences. The antithesis jpetween facts laiid 
ideals, when appIied.to discoimtenanW the claims 
latter’ to serious eon^ddration,* is entirely^ Kiwleadin|, 
For, m facts p|^umaa^'1ife,|3^y^ 

capable bf bolbg classified ami analysed and*expT!aiias^vl 
in -an^defty and fashion^ and this is thi 

saying Hi#" th#*mayHogitknately form* 

the Snbiectf'&ktter 
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But, horanse ethics deals with ideals which ought to {i!>)ita ideal 
because it seeks to authoritatively reguldlto liuman sl'H'iuu and 
life, in the light iff' its ideals, it is, or shoukl ho, much aophy” 
more^ than a science. HumSn duty can only he estab¬ 
lished upon a knowledge of the realities of huinaii exist- 
icnce, or at least a reasonable belief as to these lealities. 

It may be that the nature of spiritual life is unknowable, 
and that the search of ethms for the central principle of 
moral or spiritual life is doomed to failure iSo, too, the 
search of biology fo!* the ciMitral principle of physical 
lift‘ may be a search after the unknowable. BuB at any 
rate the task must be attempted till it is proved to be 
impossibhy and ctbics cannot stoj> short of a-philosophy 
winch shall supplement and widen the nflxrower scieii- 
titic task which hiyi pi’c^'dod it. 


§^8* Phlliisoithy ami tJir !>pfickil Scinh'/’s. 

» 

Not ofdy then docs ethics advance iri^o jAiilosophy 
• but the philosophic point of view must necessarily reach 
beyond the more limited scojie of the preceding scientific, 
fa5.k. The special sciences all d(‘al with data which are 
full of obscurity and cortodiction,. bu^ the purposes of a 
special science being limited, these defects may.be over- 
l^ed, .inasmuch as they do* not conyilicate the parti- 
ehlar problem in hand. “A geologist’s .purposes fall' 
i&rt of underst|nding Time itself. A mechanist need 
know how a^fion and reaction are possible all 
A psychologist has en*ough %o do without asking hoifi 


td 


^th he and 

taM cpgmsaiMj|'^"of^?4he - frpridfc,.. But it 

is obvious that proWems/^p^vaiitt aim stand' 
point may bet essentiid " ’ ' 


smother.” V 


1 \\t James': ppi'»46t, 4^ 
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.psychology ^ as an example, the psychologist does 
not for hfs purposes need to solve the question of -tl^e 
freedom of the will, or the problem *of the relation of 
the mind to the extefnal world ; hut when the 

av V 

psychologist’s task is done, Jhese <, questions which 
have arisen in the course of his investigation jare 
handed on to the philosopher for solution. 'X!he case 
of ethics is somewhat different. Its subject-matteri 
demands the treatment of philosophy, and the psycho-' 
• logical data from which ih. takes ivs start are not done^ 
with until they are ^carried up into and interpreted byl 
the metapliysical question in wliinh ethics finrls its iroal. 

§ 9. Mthics and Fs^cfwlogy. , 

u 

Ethics, as we have seen, starj® from, data furnished by 
psychology. Its first diity^ is to examine the nature, the 
I meaning, and the validity^ of moral judgment, of con- 
I science, ^f the’moral sentiments, of the feelings of obli- 
j gation ; and these questions are purely psychological, 
iEthics, however, will differ from psychology in its treat-' 
'^ment of those data. Eaychology is interested in thofie 
data simply as facts, as phenomenal ipanifestations of 
mind, and only ifims at giving* a methodical account of 
tiieso mental phenomena as it does of all other mental 
phenomena. J^t ethics is inteTOS*'^?^ ^ theso, 
y in dicating an ideal of human life* and to i!$eaeh,4lg|&t 
of, ideal it has to investigate essenttol 
^d meaning of thcs« :^ggtal pben9tn#na» ThiPts ethics 
passe% h^yond scientific* pcycholpgy 4|pd •becomes a 

^ We accept tljie use of the teim * peychdtogy,^ 

tyrhioh i^tricis it to a less ei^yHoal psychology,. 

Whether thie divorce ptychoV»^ jcad lUetaphysios is 

jutllMile) or tvea praothsabie^ is a qJicsSm ^hieh we need not 
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philosophy. For* example, psychology is merely coii- 
with the feelings of right and wrong and moral 
obligations as feelings, in our minds, *as mere sub¬ 
jective phenomena; ethics goes beyond tins to discover 
whether, these„feeimg8^.are merely subjective* feelings, 
or whether they correspond and answer to objective 
realities. 

Mw* h * 


§ 10. Ethics and SocAolocfy. 

The relation of ethics to «^ociology is similar to its 
relation to psychology. Tlie history of the progress of 
tho, history of moral ideas gind ini^itutions, wilj 
furnish important data, for •ethics, but ethics will differ 
from sociology in its treatment of these data, fo:j^it aims 
at something liigli&r th|pi the mere observation and 
classification of the phenome^ia of society. Thus, for 
instance, in considering the institution of slavery, soci¬ 
ology will treat the question historically and^ecouqmically; 
it will seek to ascertain the causes which originated 
Slavery, the history of the institution itself, and its 

economic and social results. Ethics, on the other hand, * 

• • * . 

will endeavour to determine the relation of slavery to 
the facts of man’s moral nature, and Will either justify 
or condemn it according as it is or is not fdnnd to 
harmoniae with the rights and implications of human 


pei^nd^ty as such.^ , And in the second place,. pai^sy^ v 
thl$s phenomena considered 

to detei^jpe 

data 'Afforded by ^d .'economic cont-^ 

'gideitM^on of ae^* 

* to discover 




man, to* e&mdaU ll&a fi^t in 
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the spiritual history of mankind, and to draw inferences 
from the history of the institution as to the spiritujgil 
progress qf hitman society. 

^ 11 Ethiea and Metaplfjf^a-.^, 

JEthies begins in psychology and sociology, it ends in 
metaphysics and religion A.t.the outset it is a science, 
engaged in examining the moral phenomena furnished 
to it by psychology and sociology, and in attempting to 
reduce these moral ^nhenoinena to an uniformity. Bu t 
being, as we have seen, niore than merely a scienc^ it 
cannot rest content with the attempt to answer the 
question ^what are the facts of n^orality?’ but must by 
its very nature pass on to the nu'taphysieal question, 
*what is the ultimate meaiiingp^f these facts ?’ To tliia 
question no adequate answer can be given so long as wo 
sepal ate morality either from nature of ^rom God. 
Reality h one, though its elements are three, and no one 
of them can be umlerstood in any degree by the human 
mind except in so far as it is viewed in its mutual 
relation to the others. Moral factst cannot be under* 
stood in abstraction from the^ great realities which lie 
beyond them. Thus the concluding investigations tif 
ethicii are metaphysical. « They 

thing different from a mere branch p? The 

(Min of l3thic«d investigation differs from the specu* 
lative aims of metaphysics 

practicai oftiect of tlte regulatiqiidif' human 
Iffe. tMgmmng as a science, ©tmefi, snda its invest^ 


inO 


l^tiona ill' philbso]Ay»l»it Sot 

it pwnted its 
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* 

§ 12. Ethi(S and Religion ^ 

* fpTTniiuiles in metaphytii* h, it inn<^t t<‘rmnia1t* 

in theology Motaphysios is^essentiaII3’" and unevitabl^^ 
thool^gi<*ai. No tranMooinlontal entjniry into the origin 
and end of things t-an sto]) sliort of religious conclusions, 
and, fiiniilarl}', no account of man can be adecpiate which 
does not explain his relation to (jlod,— the highest of all 
realities and the ultimate *ouice of al\ reality. With¬ 
out religion no satisfactoiy answer can he given to the 
([uestions raisi'd by moral oliligatiyii, ‘why ouglit I to 

do what is light / and to wJiom is this obligation <luo?* 

>11 

Thus if an e\plaiiation of. the most fundamental eliarac- 
teristic of the moral epfisciftnsness is to be jiri^vc d al, it 
IS nece^ssary to complete ethics 111 religion. 1 

This does not,**howe'ier, moan that inoiality and 
religion are nece^sanl^ eoneonwtant and inter dep(*ndetit. 
There are of religion which seem to^have little or 

no connection with moialitj'-, and there aVe many men 
who live good lives, and aim at high ideals of conduct, 
who ,y<‘t })rofess to have no knowledge of, oj helitif in, 
Gpdj or who at ai*^’ rate do not conno< t their morality 
with any religion* But this iloes not alter the facjt that 
censcience should lead men to CTod,*aTid that ethics 
should end in religion, ^uch,cases as we have referred 
to §)re ca^es of arrested and stunted devoloj.mient. The* 
fact remains that ethics on the one hand remains irf-! 
complete, inadequate, and unexplained, unless it can 
carry it»e^f np into religion ; on the other hand,; 

no religion can he truly a rcligioiTunless Go«| speaks inj 
ft to tke oonsci^oe of m^. 

§ 13. mt^ jRollfic$^ 

We maj *diBtinguielr ethics from politics by saying i 
that 'rt^hile ethics concerns itself with what on^it to be 1 
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I 111 human affairs so far as this defponds upon the 
voluntary action of irulividuals, politics is the theory of 
^what ought tcji be in human affairs so'iai as this depends 
upon the common action of societies of men. If wc sub 
divide politics into (1) the theory ef the function of 
rfovornment, and (2) the theory of the constitution of 
Govojument, including the relation that ought to exist 
between the (loyernmcnt and its subjects, it will be seen 
that ethics is connected chiefly with the first branch of 
politics. » ‘ 

It is'evident that as regards the former empiiry, etliies 
and politics Ure guuled by precisely the same funda 
mentaKidtas. Man, as Aiistotlo has said, is essentially^ 
a i)oli{ical anilnal,” and the law of the individual life is^ 
also the law of the social lif^. object of thej 

political association is npt merely a common life butj, 
noble action,’’ ^ and the end of a state, no, less than thel 
aim ot tjie individual, is “living well." In this depait- 
ment, tlierefore, root conceptions of ethics and^^ 
politics are identical, for it is impossible that ‘right*’ 
should mean one thing for the individual man, and | 

f g I 

another thing altogether for societies of men. Wl^ether 
ethically or poUKcally considefed, the notions of equity 
and justice and noble action mean precisely the same 
thing. But it*is also true to say that ethics is on th^ 
whole prior* to politics and in4epen?l0Dt of it. It is th4 
individual consciousness of right whiah sets up the social | 
ideal, and the laws of human |pcie^fey ate laws springing 
ftora^thi^ peesohal natute' and requirements ef^each social 
It is trtss that the growth of the'indiyjdual ideal 
it on^ possibfe u^lder social ofeditions, but the former 
is the titarpnhciple, the latte^r the oecasi^n and cause of » 
its growth, < ^ 

^ Aristotl®, ill. 9, 
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Etbi<^3 will. h QWRver. MifliaEVirQm, pc^litica, mlits teat-1 

It is tlie business of ethics! 
Srst to determine what it is^ riglit for etich individual I 
person to do, and tiieii, when this is settled, the | 
j>olitician has furtlier. to determine how far he can en-| 
force the performance of right action by legal penalties, f 
or encourage right action by public rewards. But thet 
demands of ethical theory^ are far deeper and widerl 
than the demands of political theory, for, in the firat'jf 
place, a very large number of right actions cannot be 'j 
enforced at all, and in tlie second place, law or politics \ 
can only deal with the outward actions of men, and ^ 
can but seldom conce^’h itself with the inner character i 

H 

which is the special field of ethics. 

14. Mofal Themy and Practice, 

Life or practice always precedes its theo^ or explana¬ 
tion, and thus moral life and practice, or the practice of 
morality, precedes moral theory or the explanation of 
morality. 

At first morality is a matter of instinct, of tradition, 
of authority. The conceptions of good^ of right, and of 
ddty, which guide the mass of mankind, are .largely 
accepted in blind faith. There is indeed in the life of 
every man a stage, more or less well ^defined, of 
obedience to aTlfhority, atiid it is more than ^probable 
JJj iftt it is from this’ %ource we must trace ^e develop¬ 
ment of the eonsciousnesiS of a aoci|| jp^trerned by 
certain lawsW^Hght and’iri^ng, ^ 

certain^ end. Such a det^loi^ent of 

analysis, and is one;instam:^ of the a ^ 

time ard forced to scrutinise con- 

wce^one haye,. till that taken on trnsti 

. ThW pf gbo^t^d 
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found to*vary and conflict witli one another, and ofteu. 
with common sense. Hence there aijist s a demand for a 
theory wfiich* shall expluiit the hfe that man is living, 
and reduce it to coin n ut system ♦ 

Oil Line othet hand, all pi'uetu'e inij^ies theory, and so 
too all inorjil hfe implies moral Uieury ' There is no lif<^ 
winch is altogether without some plan, some conception, 
iiowcVor vague a^id dl-rletined, of what hfe means. Every 
action implies some view^ of hfe ^s a wdiole possessing 
some ineaniiig foi « the man , and no man seriously 
chooses a new action wdJiout referring it to its jdace in 
bis plan <^f hfe. Suf'h a plan eff life is alrt'-ady a th(M>ry. 

fhit if we cannot sepaiatc prlutice from theory, it is 
equally* im])ossible to separate theory from ju'actice. 
The inteie.st of the moral phil?fsoplie^“ is practical as well 
as theoretical, he wishes fo Iviiow what is right, what is 
good, what is. his duty, m* order that he may<«vgulate his 
conductf thevehy. Aij<l the result of larger knowledge is, 
as a rule, better conduct. There is much truth in tlv^^- 
Socfatic aphorism that “Virtue is knowledge.’^ Folly 
and sin, wisdom and goodness, are** to a great c?ftt'nt 
synonymous, an^l a larger and deepo# conception of the 
nuiauiiag of life is almost cairtain to produce a dee{)er 
and better lify. Thus Kioral theoiy, arising from the 
need of sou’e explanation of inorak practice, has also the 
aim of .elevating tJie actual practice which created 
the need from whicli it springs. 
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^ 15. iriiai i.? a Method of Etlnc’i ? 

A(;o()RD[N( 4 to ProfcHsor Sidiiwick, a mc'lhud of»etl>ics Pr sw^wici 
is ‘‘any rational pros^nedurejiv winch we determine what im'thods of ^ 
it IS n<<h t tor individuffl human* beings to do, or to set‘k 
to realise bj ii olun tai y action ” ^ Starting from this 
definition, Dr. Sidgwick divides ethical nJethods into 


tw'o great classes :— 

*1. The method of those who hold that the corr^‘ct 
ethical method consisvs in an investigation of the true 
moral laws or the rjitional rules of conduct. 

^ The method of those who maintaifi that the cor¬ 
rect method consists in an enquiry into the nature of 
the mmmwm bomm or the ultimate end of ^unaaii life. 

This latter class again falls into two subdivisions:— 

(a) The end of hu^an life is by some defined as hap- 

piifess: either (i) on^’s ^wn hap^ness, or (ii) the 
greatest happiftoss^if the greatest number. • * 

(b) Oyierg maintain that the aim of human life is 
perfection. 

While accepting ^^gvick^s definition of a method thw account 
of ethics, we include withifl its* scope rathei' perfeapSj 

* Sidgwick : Methods of 
19 
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than its Wthor intends. A method of ethics invojva 
metaphysical as well as scitjntific r-iiivestigati q^is am 
includes the th ree great topics, of right, duty, and ,^ood 
. ^idie<l «ot merely in their phenomenal manife.Suatiou! 
in human conduct, but with regard to their ultimatj 
meaning and their foundation in the nature of man 
In determining by rational procedure wliat it is righ’ 
for human beings to seeK to realise by voluntary 
action, we necessarily pafis from ♦practical and concrete 
consid«3rations to tiiie ideal principles to which ever) 
individual act must be related by such rational pro 
cedure, . Thus u mRhod of ethics may be analysed intc 
two parts : ^ first, the amihjsis of moral phenomena ^ and 
then their explanatim. From these two follows th< 
conclusion or concrete deJermtaatiori'whicih the method 
started 4a discover. It’'is (wident that the difference 
between var^kuis methods will be most apjiarent in th€ 
attempt made by them respectively to explain the 
phenomena of moral life, and it is therefore mo^t 
convenient to classify methods of ethics on this principle. 


§ 16.^ Imperfect Methods qf Ethks. 

The following imperfect methods have been proposed 
for the piirpoais^ of investigating ethical problems ,'j 
1. Jhe physical and biological method of Mr. 
Spene^ljiwL.tbe evolutionary school ip geuesj^„.who 
^ to explain, moral life^tS medhg|^ 

iMtol' a 00)^5 jsnfiajjfannvemeA I^To be 

phy^iCiaiaoo^ / ^.Cv , ’ 
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fanciful at^alogy between human conduct and mechanical 
ind animal movements, for in the view of (Ethics the 
complex series of* outward movements is m^erely the 
index and expression of the character within. 

2. Dtlier followers of the ev(dutionary school, as for,^] 4 j@t»i 3 fiai 

example, ,,]Mr..maintain that 

method pf .fithics. is historical. To understand any 
phenomenon, they say, is to know its orijjni, and therefore 
to understand human conduct in the present we must go 
back to the earliest morality ,of which wo have any re¬ 
cord, and trace from it the dcvelojftncnt of our present 
morality in progressive stages. Ethics m (M this view.,of 
it regarded as a branch of a;Uthropofbgy- J • 

/^This method ignore:# the fact that etliics a'ims at somo- 
(tliing higher than merely ascertaining * and classifying 
moral phenomena, and tlmt its business is to investigate 
ithe meaning ^and essential nature of these phenomena.,^ 

No method* which is merol 3 '^ historical caiPi avail foi an 
investigation of this nature. The historical nfethod is 
also open to the objection that ^ t piiQcnf id& 
notion of dovolopment. Itoidahmmt inus>fc>.-hi3.,J‘i:ead 
biabyaydjand not !ogwn.cd,MjMj yjg must fim LthaJtoy ,to.. 


mnaniog.of She Jirs^t* stage in the» 
developed organism that explains the germ from which 
|t jgl'Ow- No examination of thte embryo san reveal to us 
the lineaments of th-e plant or animal or man, although 
it, is true that a sjjudy of origins may throw Jighfc upon 


me last stage of a development yhen wp, wotlti.back 

. -...H A® rtf%t . ^ . • 


fi^om the latter to the former, ^us 
hum^'taee is^cSt to be explained b, 




eonsictoig. 


^to be explained by 

rather,to prirtopy 

iwaw&ft , 


are feaeal^ortheiaterpr^fatiop;^ 
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The psycbfiio- 3. Others maintain that the method of ethics is pro- 
y^caiiuahyi. psychological. The loading farts of ethics, they 

say, are ^cts^of consciousness, and \<e must not seek to 
travel beyond tliese factl. The business of th(^ moral 
philosopher, acc(?rding to this view, is to classify men s 
mocives, and to analyse tlieir volitions and moral con¬ 
sciousness. On this view ethics is regard(*d as a branch 


The apt ion 
n>eth<j^. 


of psycliology, ^ 

Now there is no doubt that much the large.st and 
most important portion * 0 ! ethical data is furnished 
by ps3n;liological investigations, and that no ethical 
theory can slaiid on a linn base which does not si art 
with the lixammation of these psychological piierromena. 
But wl^ile psychology is a science, ethnos, as wo have 
shown, is moi(^ tlian a sciemce.^ It i^s a philoso[>hy, and 
its business is not onlj wit h moral phenomena but with 
the meaning of these jihenomena, that i.s tp say, with the 
reality ^whicii underlies them Psychology with its 
methods may give us an account of what the phenomena 
of moral consciousness are as phenomena. It remaiifs 
for ethical philosophj^ to explain these phenomena, to 
develop from them what they imply as to human nature 
and its relation*, with other'natures *and other beings, 
and thus to construe*,t upon them a jihilosophy which 
shall exjilain, or endeavour to explain, the life of man as 
a moral lif^P , 

4 . Others again maintain that the right method of 
ethioa is the abstrawt and a method,* We shotiRi 
static tJ^ey say, with certain abstract defihitionfi of good, 
of will, af kmMm, of God, and.so on, and |rom these 
we should seek to deduce rules for \umsii 


coniJuct. 

I r 

This view . r0duee^ ethics tO(i«t 'and abstract 

method lea^»/to^,,»? rkult in 
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ethical ))hilosophy. any more than in pliysical science. 

Whatever be the stndy on vhicli wc, are oogi^ied, it is 

always e»iually necessary tVir us to start with the lessons 

of experience, and we gain kiK)wIedg<‘ oiil^f by*unpreju« 

diced Ifetudy of facts. 

* 

t 

§ 17. The PhilosopMml Method of Ethics. 

These criticisms have paved the way for the assertion Thepiniosu- 
that the proper method of ethics is philosophical. The 
philosophical method, avoids^ on the one hand the 
errors of purely scientific methods which blindly yestrict 
themselves to the verification and classification of 
ethical,’phenomena, and*it also avoids on the other 
hand the errors of tlie a pnon method which hastily 
neglects facts to iiidiilgt' in abstract imd inafleipiate 
sjieculation. it st^flrt-. wiffb a careful examination of tlie 
ethical data suppheil by ps'^ychology and sopiolo^, 
using for tke purjmses of tliLs examination the scituPific 
method proper to these data. But it docs not sftnj liere, 

In all its observation iyi(i examination of the facts of 


moral life ethics is iijapii:jO,d,hx .speeula- 

tiym* which gpegi)e,f.Opd the facts. It is eyej:Aeekipgio 
peneti’atc to the‘deep r<jalities which^ underlie moral 
pRenomena, which in fact give them their meaning as 
moral, and fill them with the significance^which compels! 
man to construct a moral philosophy. 


The application ^of this Wthod to ethics residts thus itimpucsa 
iii claiming for ethics,a twofold task. In the first place, ethic^"^ 
there is tlie^ narrower tS-sk of* science, Ethics begins 
with psychology^ ajid in particular with, a pi^chddgical 
investigatfon into thef|^akire of the distimJtiW of right 
and wrong as applied t^ltoan conduct. And it is^aost 
imporUnt that tkj^ ta^h*should he well done, for in* 
adecfuaciestiu ethitil theory may genei^By be traced to 
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inadequate psyclioloi^y undeilying tlue theory But to 
ethics aUo belont^s the widei tash ot philosophy, the task 
of relitiiig the lacts of liiunan lite to the i^reat realities 
wJneh suriouhd them, and no interpietation of hum in 
life can Jie ic'^u hd is adiqiiih winch does not* plaeo 
mui 111 hi*' tiiu udatioris iii tlu ordei o( tlu IJinveiec 
The uppluatioii of a philosophn it nuthod to ethics is, 
howtvei, by ceitain enters objected to on ^igiiostit 
j^iomids Theic is, thobe lyiiteis mxiiitim, no such^ 
thing as a huiiiitoiis aiicl latioiul mclaphysic We 
know pothing mIuHki xhout a transcendental world, 
and what wc* think wt know is puie spcinlafion We 
should kgep close tb thc^ re^ilitioj of tin wot Id we &i‘e 
around us, *the “ivorhl of cvpei? me,’ and not run off 
into usUtss and jrielevant speruhtioiis which eannot 
possibly thiow any light on an^ fact V human life 
To prove tlu falsity o*t this \iew is peihtps hardly 
pos'^ible Ihe possibility oi impossibility 'of a meta 
physic Is a mittu wlueh cannot, of course, he demou- 
stiatcd Its \indication is found in an appeal to the 
facts of hum in consciousness, uul its pioof rests not 
upon argument uud inference but Upon fact Hbhee 
the hcbt eommc^ndation of tho philtisophieal method 
lies m the bare btatemont of it, and to the mind 
which foelb the^inadequaey of any moie physical science 
to iiiterpietiHfe it will carry inevitable conviction of its 
tiuth The issue is well put*by ProIJssaor James Seth; 

it 18 hg yer m^re (acts tint wo seekj it le always the 
mea niy oL the facte. and our aocnmulatiqn of facte is 
nevoflSre than a means towards the attainment Of that 
insight into thOit signidcancei which makes* th^ facts 
lumMions » fiygr y, e veyy fllam of uahtL oarries 

ipj most Tskte It to other facj%4iid thasii'to 
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others, until, to understaijd tlio iin'anost, sliirlitrst fact or 
^lomout of reality, we find that wo ehould have to ielate 
it to all the other f^ots of the Universe, ar^d to see it as 

an oleiueni of itniveivsal j(‘alibf.The coti- 

liovers3 between qi^nostirisni and metaphysics ds, tliere- 
fore, not a coiitTovor'by between r<‘alisiii and idealism, 
between science and unscientific philosophy. It is 
rather a controv<u'sy l)etween a narrotyer and a wider 
view of reality, between a more superficial and a more 

profound interprotatiftn of ths facts.JLjj 

the case now in <|uestiou, the nicta|jhysician only seeks 
to attain a more intimate and exhaustive 'knowledge of 
moral tvniity than the scientific moralist, to peffiotrate to 
the deeper reality of Inoial phenomena, to* unt^erstand 
what it is that tj^us ‘a^ipoars,’ to giasp the Being of 
moral S(‘cming. The-scientific^ moiahst insists on taking 
moral facts iii abstiaction Irom tiicir beanng on tlio 
whole thooVy of tlie cosmos. IJis ambition is^ 1 t> dis 
cover the true system of the lutiral judgments; and lie 
does not raise the question of the ultimate validity of 
tliese judgments or of their relation to other judgments, 
intellectual or lesthetic. But a final and adequate 
view is not reachhd, a satisfatJtoiy explanation 
of morality is not attained, so long as wc separate 
morality either from l^^ature or from Cked. Eeality is 
one, and its elemerits mqst be seen in their mutual 
relation if they ai« to be understood as in resflity they 
ire, . . , Etliics is theyofore finally insepfMT^ld^^.ft’Otti 
metaphysics^ an^ it" needs no ingenio^ to 

‘force Ihem mto reJattaou"** 

f. mi»T4 *^jjjH " ^ 

* Jamca 8oth s ^ of p|i^ 354-^1^ 
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CllAPTEP. lil 
VOLIJNTAKV AC’flOISf. 


S IS. of Volimto'/tj Movmtfmf. 

SlNCF. elliicR is (ioncemcd With voluntaiv actions, the 
raoiai philosopher must pve some acoouiit of voluntary 
actions and of tbo psychology vf thc4Vi]l. 

Volition implies an end or piii’pbso. To gain our end 
wo must execute movements, but wo canrtot create new 
kinds of movements at will. We can only use such 
movements as we have acquired to carry out our will or 
purpose. “Nature helps us forward before we ourselves 
play a conscious part. The involui\tary activity fqrjns 
the basis and content of the voluntj^ry. The will is 
in no way creative but only modifying and selective.” ^ 
Voluntary movements are thus secondary and not 
primary functi6ns of our organism. “We are no more 
endowed with prophetic vision of what movements lie 
m our power than we are endowed •w’llth prophetic vision 
cf what Sensation are capable of receiving. As we 
mus^ wait for the sensation to be giv^n so we must 
wait for the jmovements to performed inKolu^tarily 
'befojje of what eithervof these things 

at©' «of id© 4 S’ of ■ the various 
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raovemontp that are possible, left in the mejnory by 
c'KjKM'itijo-es of their involuiitaiy pcrfoiniaiice, is thus the 
first prerequisite (fi tlie voluntary life.” What then 
are tlio ptimary and involuntary movements upon vrhich 
voluntaiy moveineiit is based ? 


19. I'Ui'olaniauf MoveitunU, invotimtarv 

raovcnieiitH 

These arc of many kinds, namely ; ‘<-rc 

1. Iiefl(‘X or automatic actions, such as the beating (n Rofiex oi 
of the heart, the closirl^ of the eyelids Those are purely 
])hysioiogical, and are witliout any conscious accolnpani- 
nnuit 


2 Spontaneous or ran<iojn movements, sumi as tneOitHponu 
movement of an infant tossing its limbs about tjirough randc^m 
sheer superahiindai|pe of life andenerev, 'rhese move¬ 
ments are partly consuious andjiartly unconscious. 

3. Sensori-rvotor movements, such as the movement (s) Senson- 
of starting *at a sudden sound These mVvemi^nts are mouta 
conscious but involuntary. They are the automatic 
response to sensation excited by external stimuli, the 

same response always following a given stimulus, the 
nerve centres being so organised that certain stimuli, as 
it were, pull the trigger of certain exjilosive parts. 

4, Instinctive movements, such as the movement of (4) instinctive 
sucking m the infant They may be described as unac¬ 
quired movements, deterrpiried by congenital organic 
arrangements; and#are by many psychologists* classed 

ad a particular variety jof sensori-motor movements. 

They differ, however, from the sbnsori-motor moyenienls 
in the foUc^wipg; pjarticulars • 

They'’'di^ IPiot 
pert^cAr stimuy. 

(b) The/ po&sfe^^ a greater 
»W. James ;*r- ^ 


> Vsl. 
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Those tesult 
in Bettiujf up 
“ kiiiflfjflthono 

idetvfl " 


which give 
rise to 

(5) Ideo-motor 
movements. 


(<;) They have their source v/itliin the motor 
centjes rather than in the external stimulus. 
(d) They arc giiided by refererfoc to a definite end, 
useful either to the individual or to the race. 

Now ‘all Uiosc movements are or mav be accompanied 
by sensations and feelings, and ah image of these sensa¬ 
tions and feelings which accompany any movement is, or 
may be, retained in the memory. 8uch an image has 
been called a “ kimesthotic idea.” But such ideas are 
essentially impulsive. Whenever'a “ kimesthetic idea*' 
enters'the mind there is a tendency to immediatel y carry 

it out. If, However, we thus surrender ourselves to an 
\ * ' 
idea and immediately act. upon it our action is not 

voluntary. ‘ Thus to the four kinds of involuntary move¬ 
ments already mentioned we must aj|d ; 

5. Ideo-raotor movements. 

“ Wherever a movement unhesitatingly and immedi¬ 
ately follows' upon the idea of it we have ideo-niotor 
actions. We are then aware of nothing between the 
conception and the execution. All sorts of neuro¬ 
muscular processes come between, of course, but we 
know absolutely nothing of them. '^Wo think the act, 
and it is done; uiid that is all that introspection tells^ us 
of the matter.” ^ Most of the higher actions of our life 
are ideo-mot^r movements. Were we to deliberate 
upon each* action we perforpi life would be #ell-ttigh 
bi ought? to standstill. As Lotze si.y& “ All the acts 
pf par daily life haijjptm in t^is wise our standltig nfp, 
talking, all Ihis never demands a disfa'upt 
impulse of tho will but is adequat^broji^t about 
by ibe ptm lipc D^piught.*’ * 
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§ 20. The Difference hctween Voluntary Activity and 
fnwlwitury Activity, 

III jdeo motor movements the determining condition The difference * 

1 /• hetwoon volun- 

of the movement is the absence ot any connicting notion tary and in- 
in the mind. Thus when a single idea enters the mind, vity cuiiBiatB in 
it fills the mind, and the corresponding movement follows S* toe^eiTor^*^*^ 
immediately. But if two ideas simultai^BOusly enter the 
mind and impel the mind in different directions, move¬ 
ment is inhibited. \ block •follows which may be re¬ 
moved in one of two ways. EitheV the two ideas may 
be left,to struggle in tly? mind, till one dvercomes the 
other and produces its appropiiate movement, or the 
conflict between the two hleas may be decide^^ by the 
intervention of th# will 9 r self. The difference between 
voluntary and involimtary actions consists therefore in 
this, tli^t jn "the former the self or person so far from 
allowing his ideas and the movements they prompt to 
follow one another in natural and inevitable sequence, 
mterposes between them and exercises control over 
the.m. Through ^the jmwer of self-consciousnes.s the 
self is able to contemplate itself and its ideas as objects, 
and to pronounce upon the desirability or undesirability 
of certain ideas by comparing each of the impelling ideas 
with its conception of the meaning and^iurpose of life.j^ 

hardly i)e said to happen till considerable way has 
the development of thought and will. But the 
in the text is designed show the ultimate ine«ju|ig 

I 

^ i 
'• 7 
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And thr(\iigh its power of choice and self-determination 

it is able to decide whether any ides, with its corre- 

$<» 

spending movements, shalji be adopted as harmonising 
with and giving satisfaction tv» the. stdf, oi shall bo re* 
jected ;is"unsuitable and unsatisfying 1^> tin; seii. ^ 


'Jl. The 7Ve/'r,v,<; of Volikon. 


TIk* proco-^"! of 
volition exhi* 
latod m tlirco , 

(1) Uihibitiou 


(:!) ndiboration 


Pact 01 s 111 
(lyliberatipii. 


(8) Choice, 


The process of volition may be divided into the 
following stages.— * 

(1) Jnhibihon. —The self consciomsly intervenes and 
stops all impulsive tendency for the time, so that 
there is a pause or* interval during which activity is 
suspended * * 

(’2) DcUherafton —The self reflects upon various 
possible couisos of action, and* u]>on'^its own pui poses 
and plans. In this stajijo we have present to the 
iriiml— , * 

((f) <rhe self regarded as an object, as a person 
with a certain eharactor more or loss* 
• doveloi>ed, and a plan of lile more or less 
rudimentary and crude: * 

(h) One or ^ore “kinsesthetic ideas” whose im¬ 
pulsive tendency is for the moment arrested; 
{c) Desires^ or aversions arising from the inclina¬ 
tion of the self towards or away frdn^i 
, objects competing Vor its acceptance. ,. 

^3) (Jfioke, —Deliberation ends when the seliP 

to accept some one of the conflicting ideas,^whieti 

* • f ' 


1 The freedom the Will is here assumed. A treatment of the 
questioii comes later,, In a scienci like ethics a certain^eta- 
•fpbysiAl, or dbn-meta^|j|®|^» ^»oundwt®!E;i^ to he a^gtifiaed at- 
starting, hnd on .Ilie agfamption. 

T^hO'lua^flektipn j^l'^n'ch'^^inptions is indptsi found 
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hitherto been the object of deliberation, Tf the means 
for carrying out the idea are at hand, the action prompted 

by the idea at once follows. Thus the-idea chosen 

. • 

becomes a motive, and the self by choosing it identities 
itself with the idea fiud its realisation. 

If we characterise the [irocess in general terms we The prrteesB 
should say that the entire process leading up to the final actormetl as oiu 

j. ... . I'l.L- ''of selective 

decision or determination is one oi seiettive attention, atteutiuu, 

It is by controlling attention that the self pauses, 
deliberates, and is tinafly enablM to choose. 

“ The essential achievement of the will, whori it is 
most ‘ vpluntary,' is to aUend to a,difficult object and 
hold’^tt fast before the miiul.*”^ It is by concentrating 
attention upon an idea that originally w.eak iri>pulses 
may be made stroiag. “.Sustained in this way by a 
resolute effort of attention, tlnj, difficult object ere long 
begins to cajl np its own congeners and associates and 
ends by changing the disposition of the maif^s conscious¬ 
ness altogether. And ivith his consciousness his action 
changes, for the new object, once stably in possession of 
the field of his thoug|its, infallibly produces its own motor 
effects. The difficulty lies in the gaining possession of 
thaji field. Though the spontaneous drtft of thought is 
all the other way, the attention must be kept strained on 
that one object until at last it grows, so Sis to maintain 
itself before the mind with ease. This strain of the 
atteutijCMU is the filmfhmental act of will.” - Such control 
of attention is the fusdamental and necessary con- 
ditioit of the ffina^determinatiou and effort whicii is^the 
proper acta>f choice—the^r^ult and culmiiiation of the 
^hole process. 

From 'aiibther of mew the^proeess may also be one of 
described of moral py eboosing 

^ James, op, cit.f vol. II. p. 561. ® Jtie?.,, p: 561; .. , . 
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an object the self grafts the object upon its character so 
that it becomes part of the lifo of the ^elf. Our several 
acts of choice are not isolated but organically connected, 
and thus each act of choice helps on a change Jn the 
entire iVioriil being of the man und constitutes an 
organisation oi integration of impulse. 


Defsire dofinf*fl 
and aualysec^ 


ano dijsUn* 
ui«^»d from 
eBlSre, 


§ 22. Tledri\ A'ppetib\ Instinct, and Impulse. 

Desire may bo defined as the inclination of the self 
towards an object considered as likely to give satisfaction 
to the*^sGlf. It involves 

(a) the idea oi; representation of the object desired; 

(b) the idea of the self also as an object,' as 
f related to the object desired; 

(c) and, as there can fie no ^ideas in the mind 

without corresponding feelings, it involves 
also the feelings connected w^th the idea of 
the object desired, and those connected with 
the idea of the self as its own object and as 
related to the object desired, 

{d) a state of tension in consequence of the inclina¬ 
tion of the feeling self towards an object of 
desirb not yet attained. ^ 

Appetite may be defined as mere unreasoning inclinar 
tion toward a& object arising from the liodily organic 
conditions* of animal existence. There 
clear and well-marked distinction bbtween 

“ Human desires arsi not mere irratioAibrties 
<it propelling a man this w|,y and 

;f^eldw»|r.^nimals have apti^tes and are^deterthihid 




themiJhdl we have no rei 

L,. 

onmvm 




th6 
|fe'other 
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only th(‘ raw material of desire, aa aenaatious Iniay be 
said to he the raw material of percejjtion. Bo soon as 
we become conscious of them elements wlfich complete 
for tlie.delermination of our conduct, tliey have^ ceased 
to be mere ajipetitSs iii becoming desires, just as the 
sensation of wliich we are conscious as an element in 


knowledge is no longer a mere sejisatiori, but an object 
of perception.”^ Thus what was the regfon of ajrpetite 
in the animal naturaUy develops into the region of 
desire in a rational being. 

Tins distinction serves to bring out tJiG peculiar The special 
feature of desire. “ Desire is feeling*accompanied with 
the addit'ional sense of se^'dioo*!.’’ - “ Ilesiro oti that kind 

which is a factor m our human experience . . in¬ 
volves a consciousnew of its object, wliieh in turn implies 
a consciousness of self. * [n this H'onsciousiiess of objects 
which is alsp that of self, or of seif wlu(;}i is also a 
consciousness of objects, we have the distinguishing 
characteristic of desire (as we know it), of understanding 
and of will, as compared with those prociisses of the 
animal soul with wlych they are apt to be confused.'’^ 

It is the more necessary to insist u]ion the truth in this 
matter inasmuch as the theory as to the object of desire 
determines to a great extent t|;^e bent of an ethical 
theory, and forms with the school of hedonist ^moralists 
in i»aitieti!4r the foundation of their whole system, 

ia^M is a prbpISnsity which spontaneously, with instinct defined 
untaught-ability, institutes»meau| to an end not pre-aufaff^m 
conceived, in fespc^iise to stimulation from withfta' & ■ 
motor centre#. It is an oxyporon, display ingf ^ its most;; 

1 Muirheai^ 


1 Muirheai^ 

it chap, ih,„e8p#^Uy, $§ 11542^, 

/ i' 1 T * t *■{ h ^ ' 
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striking!* feature iincoiibcious purpos(i, the unintelligent 
performance of works of intelligence, and it was accord¬ 
ingly defined by Sir William Hamilton as “an agiud 
which performs blindly and ignoiaiitly a work of intelli¬ 
gence and knowknlge.” J It is clearly distinguished Irom 
dpsir(‘ by the absetice of any conce})tion of an object in 
relation to the self; for while desire is ehaiacterised by 
always possesskig an idea of the end, instinct sets in motion 
moans leatliug to an end of which it is itself unaware. 
i4;Tap«]8o (lofinoii Impvlsc is sim})ly a pt^ypensity to act ariKsing suddenly 
jniBhedfrom on tile a}>piication 01 a stimuiiis whether internal or 

instmet? external. Impulse forms, a\ we have already seen, the 

datum of the volitional lifi‘, and the manner in wliich 
voJitiflun directs and guides the impulsive tetubmeit^s has 
been exf>lained in the preceding,,section. Desire is 

clearly difc tinguished fropi impulse iuasmuclias the latter 
is not controlled by distinct ideas, is net rational, and 
involves no \;onception of the self as related to a possible 
end of action. The manner in which instinct is relattsl 
to Jmpulse is somewhat peculiar. It will be seen 
consideration that instinct is a method of regulation as 
regard.s impulses. In the animal the organisation of the 
impulses is acedmplishod entirely liy instinct. In follow- 
*ing its impulses instinctively, the animal fulfils entirely 
the purpose df its being. And oven in man we speak of 
a certain group of impulses gs being instinctive, by wbioh 
we mean that such impulses are dil-eoted and it^lated 
by instinot. Thus* while impulse is a propensity Act, 
Is a propensity to act in a co^ain*way, and is an 
ot^anisin^ <vr regulating toe having a certain group of 
int^ulses.as datum. 

* HfWiailtoa’s edition .c4' phrase 


it bemwed from hia 
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S 23. Motive and In tent ion. 

W ur 4 #i[ «>l ‘IV '' 

The term rnotiv(^ as its name denotes, simply means varfoiwopinionf 

. # ' ■' as tfi tnoajiiug 

that which moves us. But it is by no means easy to of‘motive.’ 
determine how this,is to be defined, or wherein* lies the 
moving force which acts upon the will or excites the 
impulse to action. If we use the term motive in the 
psychology of involuntary movements, ^t would 
the sensation or idea wipQh impels the man to act. It 
seems, however, more •proper to limit its use to'|be case 
of volition al.jactixil^. Even here the use of the term 
motive varies between at least two divergentf conceptions. 

’ (tt) It is identified with the element cd’ feeling 
J present in desire. 

! (h) It is by others identified with the idea of an 
' object concoiyed as desirable. 

Now although it is doubtless true that feeling must be 
an element*in motive,^ it is impossible tiQ regard tlie 
elernentjQfieelkg in deske as identical with motjye, and 
that foj:jtwxiujnain. in the first place mafciye 

implies jiQnfeeptipn of. an and or purpose, and in *the 
second place, motjye has miiual-aauality which m ere 
fi^ing-^aa. snc£Jilsl jQpt. Thus^.though all voluntary 
ijl^preccded by feeling,, feeling cannot be dignified 
witir name of that power which moves^ the self. , 

Mnkva may with much greater accuracy bfe identi^fi e ^ Motive 
UlSdea of an object oonceivnd as desicahl^^ZSe 
J^nlies bpth.ai^lfeji^TOe fee.an end,or 

.But 

legitimate, precise terras < 
ficatiofflt mufi^ Mio^refully ifene in mind; - 







Relation of 
motive to the 
will or self 


Intentitm 

defined. 
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this may finally define motive with Mr. Miiirhead 

as “the idea of an object which through 'chngrn^ 
with the chauacter of the self, moves the will.^ Kegarded 
psychologically, motive also carries with it a representa¬ 
tion of 'act ions considered as meana to the attainment 
of the object chosen. A motive is a desire placed in 
immediate dynamic relation to the wjU, and as such will 
include not merely the inifudsive feeling which is an 
element in desire, hut also an actual repicsentation of a 
certain course of actioi# as calculated to satisfy the 
desire.*' * 

The motive is t^us not a .determining force distinct 
from ourSelves, but a force arising from the self,'•created 
and d^terminetl by our own earlier volition and action. 
Thft,,niere idea of an object.wouH4iaYa.,4m,. 

Ipove the willj, did it nqj; meet response from the.ehar- 
apter of the self. And the motive is thus constituted 
by a tjvofold condition: the idea of an end or object 
which becomes a stimulus id action because of the 
character of the self; fhfe^elfhaving been organised 
integiated by previous acts of choice which have giiifted 
certain ends or olijects into its very natui'e. 

Mention is a Vider term than moliiye, inasmuch as it 
covers the negative as well as the positive elements m an 
act of choice. ^ denotes the whole £et,i)f d esires, apttion s, 
and c onsequ ences cqjlscious^y permyed^andjiiMM^^ 

whiich^.pe 

pg^tfl.aixd..i:siee^ It includes^^ th^ 4iop«ig of " 
eejpfaih objects and the rejecting of others. 

ElmenU of p. 60. Ch’edJi; Pro- 

Book IX. ebap. i. §§.61^^ To eohcdy#^ bf an object 


an 44Qtlrah}0 to place it in a certain relation 
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V? 2^. TFill and Ffelmg. 

The question of the relation»of feeling toVill is one of opposito 

„ , , , , T tlifirtries as to 

great ^orJtrove^sy. On the one hand it is maj^ntained jdationof 
that feeling, or pleasure, is tlie only object of desire, both w^imUy 
On the other hand, that it is never the object of desire. Throuc'view 
But it would seem equally unscientific to maintain either 
of these views. The first is based upon an inadequate 
analysis of desire, and on a^ confusion between the 
supposed idea of pleasure alleged tc.be the solejnotive 
to action, and the pleasure taken in thft idea which 
actually'moves the will;^ 'whde both views ar§ opposed 
to ordinary human experience, need tlien to choose 
a view somewhere between tliese twm. * 

In the animal life instinctive impulse, activity wliich FooUng guidea 
would otherwise he hliud, is gdided and illuminated by ‘ ' 
feeling. The animal is moved to act by ^leebngs which 
urge him along a path the end of wliich is imkflown to 
him. Such is instinctive action. 

Now, voluntary .action is based on involuntary action, and couUTnuis 
Volition does not weate new activities, it only modilies toCnai 
and selects existing activities, and coi^vert.«» them into 
expressions of the character of the self. This has already 
been shown. Feeling, therefore, which was present in 
involuntary action must also be present iij volitional 
activity. In contemplating an object of desire,.the self 
undoubtedly feels as well as knows. The idea of the 



certaij^ feeftngs in the self# fo which the self responds by 
inclining i;owards the obje^ of desire. Feeling tints 
mediates wtijreeh the serf wS the object of desai^eJ^^tSfu!':: 
"^tlnuee ii gnidance even in voluntary activity. 


»aMii 
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though it la now 
tranaiormed 
and modified 
'■into “self- 
satiaUclion.'* 


But the guidance of feeling is now illuminated by the 
fuller light ^of self-coiisciousness ‘The feeling which 
worked in the earlier stages is now modihed and trans¬ 
formed/ Tt cannot be accurately sppkcn of as pleasure 
in the sense which that term usually bears. Kather it 
becomes self-satisfaction, in the highest sense of the 
term, the feeling which attaches itself to the realisation 
of the end of life. 

Thus it is unscientiiic#to detach feeling from thought, 
and t6 say that w^ pursue pleasure only, and it is as 
unscientific to detach thought from feeling, and to say 
that the*life of volitional activity contains no element 
of feeling 


§► 25 liitdled and 




Voluntary 
action, involvoi. 


(a) Thouglit, 


(6) Imagination, 


Voluntary action involves memory, imagination, and 
thought. ' 

{a) 'Thougiit is necessary because we must conceive 
of ourselves and our desires as objects, compare the 
different enils or objects before us, and judge which 
desire should be chosen by the self. Purpose implies 
thought. It is Jiecause of his self-coRscious thought that 
man m not the creature of instinct and impulse. 

(b) But ill yrder to conceive of himself, and his <|esires 
as objects^ man needs imagination. Ho needs ilstoo to 
widen ^is horizon and endbie hii}| to look into tjhe 
di^:!aujt future, so as rightly to condition his acts of 
choice,. * ® ■' , 


imagination of the futdi-e muil; ® 'based 
tt|j||;tnemofy of the past. It is thus that ‘^hat^pere 
to say that is to 'slave to 

Memory is, nloreover, neccee^(a^ to the 
.'“■‘“■litibn of a stock OCIH^Iot e^oneace, t 
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Meitiory, imagination, and thought thus underlie the The uccessmy 
action of the \Yill, and upon their clearness, liveliness, aevcTffpmoi* 
and distinctness largely depends its develoj^raent 

“ The more firmly and clearly the thought of the 
remote, as compared with the momentary end,.presents 
itself to consciousness,’ or the thought of the difficulty or 
disadvantage attending the action demanded by impulse 
and wish; the more powerful the feeljngs which this 
thought is able to excite—feelings in which the conjec¬ 
tured consequences of the action are anticipated or 
enjoyed and sufi’ered from—the ibore easily will the 
momentary incentive be^ inhibited, and the will deter¬ 
mined* by more remote or higher consideratiens. Even 
if the wish is stirred, it now remains a ‘ vaih ’ wjsh, the 
consciousness of |he impossibility or unfitness of its 
realisation coming into play.^ It then comes to be a 
trial of strength between the logic of the impulse and 
the higher logic. . . . Psychologically, it^is a question 
only of the strength, not of the wmith, of the forces 
determining the action. ... It is then purely a 
question of what thoughts and memories are excited by 
the idea connected with the impulse, and what strength 
of feeling these can command as ccimnared with the 
immediate incentive.’' ’ 


§ 2G. mu and Self. 

The self exp^csies its nature in voluntary activity. It Thewmisthi^ 
is,true that the self canjiot will unless objects of ^^sire SewifanSi"^’ 
are |i?e^e3|tto tl^ mind, and thk it cannot ohoijse f^cept 
bjettl^ehudst^ch objects as are present to it Bat leli; 
through ite?. power of controlling attention, 

’ thpugh^{|liipi\«o of contrqjling all its ideas, is ' 

',to expr^:|tself tevoimtoy actions. Tt 
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will that the self finds its coinpletest expression. The 
will is thus not something externally related to the self. 
It is rather that mode of the self iif "^hicli it moves by 
its powers of self-conscioit^ness and self-dcterminatiou to 
the reahsation of an object of <lesi?‘e. That mode in 
which the self is most characteristically displayed and 
most couipletciy expiu'ssed. 


The qoestion« 
^ijUree-will 
postponed for 
metaphysitsil 
cousidoration, 
as Insoluble on 
psychologic 
gi-ounds. 


But itisanoees- 
sary ethical 
postulate. 


27. Frei'dom of ihe IVill. 

Further discussion as te the nature of the self and the 
freedoB ‘1 of the will luust for the piesent be postponed as 
involving meVa]diysical consideiations. The question of 
free will is absolutely insoluble oil stiictly psychological 
grounds. The psycliologist can \lo no more than <leal 
with the fact that in every act of ^loice we have the 
consciousness of an alternative * being also possible. 
Whether or not this conscionsness is a delusion is a 

i 

question for tint solution of which 'vve must use methods 
and data other than those which psychology supplies. 
Mere it must aulheo to say that unless there is a spiritual 
self br person there is no freedom of the will and unless 

ft • 

the will is free tliere is no such tiling as morality, or 
moral philosophyis Mo explanation can be given of why 
I ought to do what is right unless I c.m do what is right. 
Obligation necessarily imjllies power to fulhl it. 



CIIAPTEK IV. 

« 

■» 

(A) MOKAL (JONSCIOUAnKSS. 

* 

F(t] liOW^Nr. the psychology, of the will and the impor¬ 
tant data whicli it tutnibhes to ethics, tli^re cpmes a 
second psychological investigation into the nature of the 
moral consciousness, tfie object of moral judgment, and 
the nature of the moral faculty and sentiment. 


§ 28. What Moinl Conmouaness is. 

• Moral consciousness is the knowledge, which we have Moral con- 
with ourselves, of a right and a wrong, of a duty winch ooJisciomsnesK 
we ought to do, and of an end or purpose in life. It 
also includes the feelings and sentiments that accompany 
the ideas of right, duty, and good, and the consciousness 
of power of ni our activity. It thus 

involves a consciousness of knowledge, of fJelings, and 
.of self-determiualio». 


§ H<m Moral Conscvnisness shmtld be Studied. 

The business of ethics is, in the first place, to Mor&i oon- 

exaniffie the nature and content of our moral consisi^^ SoS”S* 
ness. In examining the igoral consciousness ifa omrrt 

^HouI3"¥SiK' by eoasidnring ,vrbat' ||in, dist^tSoW'% 

a 
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tween ri'ghfc and wrong are and imply, judging them as 
they appear in consciousness, wifchopt any prejudice in 
favour of arfy particular,explanation of the nature of 
right and wrong suggested by lus other studies. M'hen 
ho has in this way arrived at cerfiiiu conclusions re¬ 
garding the facts of his own moral consciousin^ss, he 
should compare his results with the facts of the moral 
consciousness df his fellowraen so far as this can be 
known. If his tiicories contradict these facts, the 
theories must be abfindoned. 

Moral philosophers very ftcquently forget to observe 
this cautmn. The} approach the study of moral con¬ 
sciousness with the belief alrea/ly formed that it will 
resemble something else whicli they have already studied. 
Thus the physicist believes that the^facts of moral con¬ 
sciousness must somehow be made to illustrate the laws 
of physical causation, and the biologist’s mind is pre¬ 
occupied by ‘the opinion that moral life is controlled by 
the same laws as physical life, 


§ 30. Theories as to the Explanations of Moral 

Cormioimms, 


TJwjortes which 
explain It iu 
tomis of Home 
other con- 
scio«sr>ef,8 ai'o 
open t^i three 

objection*. 


It has thus come abopt that many writers on ethics 
have endeavoured to identify the right with some other 
prominent fact of consciousness. In particular, writers 
on ethics have maintained that th*e right is merely a 
of the pleasant, pr of tlie health-giving, pr 0 the 
b^ailtifhl, or of the tnie, or of the fitting. * 'V' 

4, |iiP4 4o nofc propose to offer ^t this stage anythin|: jike 
examination of such thepriaa Certain of 
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' (a) They are explanations offeretJ by projuUioed ob-uOTheyrtrt. 

, prejudiced. 

servers, who appr»ach the study of ethics with the in¬ 
tention of wresting from itiCertain conclusions which 
they have already formed, antecedent to this study. 

(b) They are admittedly opposed to the facts of moral pdThey oontra 

' ^ •/ j. t dit’t 

consciousness as generally received. Thus the mms accepted fact. 
probtmdi lies upon the philosophers who adduce them, 
and not upon the supporter of an ethical theory proper. 

And in no case have* such explanations reached a stage 
of proof which would justify an abandonment of the 
most deeply-rooted feelings of human consciousness. 

(o) They are open to fhe objectibn that they identify (c) 
moral consciousness with some one or othc» of its ‘ acci- 
dental^ phases and qualities. Thus, for exani|de, the-^S 
right may often Ise the plea.sant, and is always beautiful 
and true. But by no logic cah this justify the conclusion 
that any dtae of these terms is a completq explanation of 
the right, any more than the fact that alf surfaces have 
colour, would justify us in concluding that colour is a 
complete explanation of surface. 

^ 31» Jfiif/ht an Ultinuitc^ Fact. 

We may then state it as a fact of moral consciousness Riabtuess u m 

. j _ _ ...1 _ 1 .... anlqdfej^ud 


that rigiitna.^s ana wronfinesstipa nmqne.awljmaaWs- 
aMejaSlifeto voluntary hujnan actions. SitnJAt 
tightness has distinguishing feature in corpmon with 
all ullitttate facts of consciousness; there is no simpler 
teria by there is no metthod by. 

which m can pfove it, there is no mark by^wMch we<; 
catt-indioate it. Wj0jMi_aho5j&.aBi.SKa.i^^ 

Mat,»aaagl m8 CofcfiM ilaia. i t- Aleafiiiileej; 


.Haagnessisis unique. 


Mcatise jt is gjiem If fou ask me what 

J .1 * a .s dlirfiv 1 I . 


jtjply shdir’it to pro 

' hi .^eem '-'I' .1 


7 ^r 7 .n>Al 
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RifrhttKJRS ifl .m 

tinivorsal 

principle. 


Its utiivcraalily 
is not affected 
by the diversity 
or moral judg- 
mouts amoug 
men; 


leaf is green you are colour-blind. So, too, with right-, 
ness: we look at an act, and we see ft to be rigj 3 |.„ If 

tW H iH * * ^* 11 * *•' g, * 

asked what rightness is, wf can only answer by liomiiin^ 
to this or that iiartK’ular act or motive or feeling as 'right.. 
W’e may bring forward considerations to strengthen our 


view, but apart from certain assumjitioris we cannot 

prove it in controversy. Om: hn^l arguiaent. is an 

appeal to the general testimony of moral cpnsciQUSjiess. 

If you reply that your moral eonsciimsness offers no such 

testimony, it only remains for us to say that your moral 

consciousness must he defective, or at any rate abnormal 

Pi-ightness is thus an ultimate fact of human cmiscio,us- 
® * , 

ness.^ f « 

*' § 32 . Might an llnii'erml Principle. 


From this it inevitably follows that rm ht is an uni¬ 
versal principle By the'universality of a priuciiile is 
meant that within the sphere of its applicatioii its mi^an- 
ing remaiins constant, and that it is a necessary factor in 
human life and experience Now if right is an ultimate, 
hict * 5 f human consciousness it must everywhere and at 
all times be self-identical, and it must •everywhere and at 
all times bo present as an element in human life. The 
ap}>aren.t diversity of moral judgments among men in no 
way affects the universality of the principle of right. 
Such diversity consists in applying the terms ‘ right' 
and ‘ wropg' as predicates to characterise divergent and 
even opposite ideas. But unless the notion emb©4^^^^ 
the terms ‘rightness’ apd ‘Wi-ongness’ remained self- 
identibal,‘these terms could not be used intelligently at 
all, and no argtiment as to diveijsity could be bSaed ^on 
,th 0 ii;nse. In other words the argument as to diversity 
of moxal yadgment assumes £#* constant and invariable 
notion:" ,and wrongness joer per- 

p. 84 . 
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vfirsity no more ‘destroys the univcrsfility of moral 
priuci[>}es than mathematical ignorance destroys the 
universality of raatlnunatical axioms. « 

Further: in order l^o maintuni the universality of the 
notion of right in the sense that it is present in’Iall men, 
it is not necessary to maintain that it is by all men per¬ 
ceived analytically as a clearly defined fact of conscious¬ 
ness. It is sufficient to show that all men imply this 
notion in their^ activityj and the facts of life amply 

Vu^ SUM '' 

warrant such » belief. The l^diof is arrived at in two 
ways ; first by consideration of the place occupied 1,)y the 
notion of right in out owi\ consciousi^ciss, a consideration 
which leads us to regard it las ultimate and unitiiie ; and 
secondly by a reference of this conclusion to the itest of 
the actual history Qf inankirnl, which reference warrants 
the statement that there never jias been a race of men of 
whom it could be said that they Were entirely non- 
moral. We may add that on this point .ilsl^ the jinaJogy 
of mathematical axioms is entirely valid. 


g 33. (IS Obligdtory. 

Another cliaract(Tistic of rightness is that it is always 
obligatory. To regard an action as right is, as we have 
already said, to regard it as an action which ought* to be 
done._ The two parts of the proposition are inseparable. 
The mere recognition of rightness carries wifh it a pre¬ 
scription to realise ttie right. It is by this charsfctcristic 
that rightness is di&tinguis(jed from every other fact in the 
world. 


(B) Object of the moral jodgSient. 

{A) g 34. Rightness in the Motives Chg^n, 

What is tlie object of moral judgmejnjt’? . What js it 
that we calf right or, wroj^g 1 


nor hy the 
absence of 
rcfleetivo con 
scion sn ess of 
ri^ht 111 uomc 
mcu. 


UijfhtniBaB is 
dways obli¬ 
gatory. 
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JudffuiSi S§lf-ovi(Iently it is persons exclusively 

pfiHued ou ,things. The terms of morality arc apf)lied to objects of 

persons, uatui'e Only in so far as they are personified, and to the 
products of art only in ^'o far as they are held to indi¬ 
cate the* nature of tlie j)ro<lucer. ■ “ 

.mfhovohmtiiiy (b) Sclf-evidcntly, too, it is the voluntary actions of 
pemJUH, persons which we cail right <?l‘ wrong. Acts done 
without choice* whether under external compulsion or 
by the mere drift of spontaneity, are not to be called 
right or wrong; they are* mere exhibitions of force, and 
a forcfc?, simply as such, is no moral object at all.^ 


and on the 
laotiveH of 
i»uch artiona; 


as may be seen 
by an analysis 
of action. 


(c) And, once more, it is the.motives of the voluntary 
actions of j»ersons that wa. call right or wropg. Wo 
might ^nfer this from the fact that it is persons to whom 
we applied the terms right or wrong,, and that in volun¬ 
tary actions the person idptifies himself with the motive. 
Action has been analysed into three stages: (1) the 
motive whence it springs; (2) the muscular movements 
in whicli it consists; and (3) the consequences in which 
it issues. The moral judgment is properly directed 
upon the fiist of these alone. The second and third 
have no moral quality, except in so far as they form’part 
of the motive or intention of the first** stage. When the 
Calendar in the Arabian story slipped with a knife in his 
hand, and stabbed the young man in the subterranean 
chaml>er, the muscular movements of the Calendar and 


*Thia dties not mean that we may not condemn a tean tor 
feting in ol>edieiice to spootaueouauimpulses whoa he might have 
. lifted 'witli deliberation, it is to be D|pticed that what we 
'hofidemn in this case is not the spontaneity, which i» non-moral, 
hut the absence o£ volition and o(%trol where they shoi*h| .have 
heev prSJ^t* The will is still the object of the |ndgment, 
though defect and not? the misdireci^oitt of Volition 

' which i» jiy'hhjhct of ofasure. Thirds dnvolve^ in the atate- 
. '.only of!moral iod|mehi 
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their nnfortunattf consequences had in thc^is^;lvcs no 
"minai significance whatever, and his action could on)^^ 
he ciilled unfortunate and not wicked. But wlien action 
has a^ motive it will also havS moral quality, which will 
<lepeiui upon the nature of the motive. Thus, if the 
Calendar in our illustration had deliberately acted from 
motives of revenge, his act would be justly condemned 
as having a bad motive. 4 

From the definitions of motive and desire already 
given it is clear tha? motive ^includes (a),t}io idea of ,a 
certain phjoct ; (i) feelings, presented and repiT^sented; 
and the representation of certain actions as means, 
towards the attainment of the object. If, then, a motive 
is right, such feelings and actions are nglit,^ and in a 
sense also the ctfucrete thing choseu, and thus moral 
worth is spoken of as attaching to such feelings and 
actions, and even to things regarded as objects of choice. 
We may say then that riglituess is prirn^SA’iHy .a^ptrilnUfeid 
toj^exsan^rT-tlnat is to say, to the motives of the volun¬ 
tary actions of persons ; and comes sei'-ondarily to !>© 
attributed to certain feelings and actions and things 

niaint^ that the. consecjuences of 
puf actiap^ ayo the real object of moi^d judgments as is 
shown by the fact that we do habitually paas moral 
judgments on men solely from a considei'ation of the 
consequences of their actions. But it is only willed 
seqiiences of this can be maintained, ^Pnd willed 

consequences ar e in digt^niahahle fa gm ..mati yc. Where 
we cannot Tega^Tconsequences as willed, 
data for $ moral judgment. 

Three consequences seem to follow from the fact that 

^That is* <d course, from 0. strictly moral yievT: th^ 

argument <Joea not exclude the possibility of iutellec* 

tual wron^eas. 
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The riglit 

motive IS 
ohoRcn in 
pioforonoe to 

ioioet,<d 

uUeruiilivos. 


rightness is properly predicated of th‘e motives of the 
voluntary actions of persons. 

(1) Such n^otives are the objects of choice or 
preference. This incaiis that the j^erson choosing had 
before him at least two alternatives. Our analysis of 
volition has shown that in deliheration the self con¬ 
templates at least t wo ol)jects-"--self. and some object of 
desire. Thus the seif chooses, at the very least, between 
itself with the object of desire, and itself without the 
object of desire. But, as a rule, ^he objects of desire 
present *iii deliberation are numerous, some; compatible 
with one another, and some ingompatibie. So the self 
Usually has to choose between many alternatives. ' 

I But, tUi any case, voluntary action being a choice 
|impli(;s an alternative, and the motive, of the voluntary 
’ action is always chosen ^in profei»cnco to alternatives 
which are rejected. ijQjWptis as I)r. Martineau 
says, is esseratial to purpose; and to comparison, 
plurality. Or, to put the matter in another light, more 
true perha[)s to our self-coiisciousness: that which, ,Fc 
judge is (as we liave seen) the inner spring of actiop. 
But.how can wq judge it if it be the only thing tluaie, 
and absolutely fiU^tho liold of mental vision ? All judg¬ 
ment is'relative, and predicates distinction^-,, and onx 
mind could attaoh no attribute to a spring of actiQ|i.,did 
we not see A side by side witJi something dissfipilarj 
which is'nothing less than some possible substitute, 
same other spring of action, displf^ying the complementary 
coiour^ to the moral eye. * Endeavour ^ do* away with 
this duality; thin off this second object till it nj;elts into 
the surrounding field; still there^emams this 
field itself] and ym at least hav^e before yoih as the con¬ 
dition of judgment your mind mtk the giyen spring of 
yonr U; |he td' compare 
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-with the Negative, the active with the passive, living 
force with abstinent inertia.” * * 

^ {%) In the second place, if Wc consider rightness under Therightnesa 

\ the aspect of excellence we are led to percoivo that varies in 
; rightness or moral worth is a thing which admits of 
! degrees. If we are to choose between alternatives it is 
f evident that these must differ in moral ,jsvorth in order 
* to provide data for a moral Judgment. This difference, 
moreover, may vary chnsideraldj' in extent, and is hut 
seldom a difference between the absolutely good, tni the 
one hand, and the absolutely evil on the other. For 
though .it may sometimes lyipjien tfiat of two* possible 
courses of action one is* absolutely evil, while the<»other 
is entirely excellent, it is more often the case that our 
choice lies between cojiises of action any one of which 
might conceivably be right in the absence of a higher 
.alternative Barring the way to its adoptioik Thus the 
luiiicpie quality of rightness which is found in the motives 
*of moral actions is a quality which admits of degrees, 
heat or magnitude. In deliberation the objects of 
possible choice apptJar to the self to be higher or lower 
in respect of moral Worth. * 

(3) Lastly, for an act of choice to be performed at the rejected 
all, the rejet^ted-alternatives m«5st-hav©-l>qen viewe<i as S^sThai^betsn 


possible to the_c.liWJ(g.8el£ Jhe StTcS™!™"” 

motive chosen be merely tpe conseautot of 

necessitatrri|^ a,n^Qfideiibfi-^merely the offspring of an 
o®r'or aR it^ner necessity, and^thgcajEouidy propQrJ^ \ 
speaking, be no act%f aLaUJ : 

* Mwitmeau: of Mlnco^ Theory^ voL IT, pp. 35, 36. 

* more t]h^ freedom of the will appear os a worhiijg 

hypothesis. it is also Something more* If choi(m.i|pi' 4 

jj£a.Dt, then fm^will iS a fap|t. _ If free*wiH, ip 
"'Jhoioo is a dolffsion. '?pfcS(S t^| fact o,f 'L pqi 
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(B) S 35. Btghfnr<is in Intt'ntion. 
tiightecssmay The ahove eonsidei ations si^eni to settle the 

also be said to . , , .. . • . -1 ^ 

be in the'in. (juostioirwiiotlier it IS the motive or the mtention or a 
action? ” Voluntary action that is |)ro])erly called right. We have 
said that the predicate ‘ right ’ is properly applied to tl^e 
motive of a person, but it would he equally correct tc* 
say that it is properly applied to the intention. For 
the motive is right only<»if it ha^i been chosen in pre- 
ferenc(3? to other objects of desire of lower worth. If, 
then, it is right to choose the motive, it must also be 
right to reject the alternative objects of deslpe, and 
therefore the term rig ht is also applie iLto^he inteation, 
which, as we have seen, moans the choosing of the 
motive, together with the rejecting of tjhe^ ^tornative 
otiecta of desire. 

§ 36. CharaderiMic'; of Righinens. 

We may now sum up the characteristics which we 
have laid down as belonging to rightness: 

(a) It is unique and unanalysable, an ultimate fact. 

(^) It is universal—that is to say, what right means 
for me it means for everyone. 

(c) Itj's obligatory—thrt is to say, what is right 
, ought to be done. 

(d) It is primal ily a qu' itypersons—that is 

of the motives the voluntary actions of 
persons; and then comes to be Applied to the 
feelings, actions, things whic^ enter into 
those motives. 

(e) tt admits of degree^ 
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(U) MORAL FACUl TY 
# 

• § 57 . What FiUtfUif M<au 

It is customary for psycli()](>i«ists to use the word 'Fttcnity' 

* 1 1 1*11 1 (IdiOtt S tl'O 

(acuity to,(lerJot(j„lhe po\> er by wliicn the mmd comes )ii)w I bj whult 

, - ' .. 1 , / • > 1 • . mind combr* 

to have any particulftr set o! ejrperiouoes, rysohologists toinv. my 
classify the different aspects of mental life and activity, S‘lixS>l!nuuc« 
and, abstracting some’one particular aspect, assign it to 
a jijuliculdr faculty. Thus they assign the senaatuons of 
light to a particular faculty of seeing, and the sensations 
of hOund to a jiarticulai facijty of hearing. Ib is some 
times said that to sp^ak of separate fauiltieK jn our 
nature is to overlook the fact that mind is an organic 
unity, arfd that the M;p‘ulfy hypothesis’ is ohsoltte ami 
absurd. Ihit these obj(‘etions*havc been greatly (*xag- 
gerated. At^facuity isS not a separate agent<,pf the mimh 
nor are we to conceive ol the s('lf as made itp of a luimlle 
of detached faculties, ’ rhe d istinction of faeultms is 
based upon distinctions in our experience, We know, 
a's a matter of fact,*lhat certain kmds uf expericitces.axe 
, radically (Jistingaiahablo from certain ot»iici kinds of ex¬ 
periences as regards their nature and content, and to 
laaik,illis distincuon we assign each U) a particular 
toiiJiiy. This is all that is m(‘aiJt when w*e speak of 
separate faculties. 

^ fFhat Mmal Fhmliy Mmm. 

Now, if the moral distinctions of light and wrong !)« Hmomioo»* 
ttniqme and unanalysable, <he operations of the mind ill 


'reference to this distinction must be in the same de^oe £Sty< 5 om 
distinct and jibculiar, just as seeing and hearing are 
some degret distinct and peculiar. It will, therefore, 
be in accordance nrith^t|e uses of psychology, if * 
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assigii the distinctions of right and wrong to a particular, 
faculty of the^mind which wo may cah the moral fa<5ulty. 
which 18 con. The moral faculty may^be defined as the 

cerned with ths -"" t i i '• , . , , i . 

apprehension thc uiinci whicii is coiiceriic^i^iwith the appre hmiriion o f 
tiiictimiaand motal distinctions and the production'of morally right 
of rnoMiyrlgVi^ acj/ipRis. It will be a separate and unique mental faculty 
if moral distinctions are unique and unanalysable. As in 
the case of all mental faculties, operations will involye 
knowings feeling, and wiljing, but •they wdl probably, in¬ 
volve one of these phases in a more marked degree than 
the other two. 

§ *39. Mgral iSeme. 

Moral <?onse an In Irfie I'ighteenth century English psychologists, fol" 
mfsieadui^lowing Lock e. were led.to believe'that the fundamental 
IiTondi^iuiity. aspect of mental activity was sensation and foelfng. All 
ideas, they thought, must he derived from sensation or 
feeling,j and hence moral ideas must ultimately be de¬ 
rived from moral sensations or feelings, and the moral 
faculty would be a capacity for a peculiar sort of sensa¬ 
tion or feeling, like our feeling of red colour or sweet 
tastes or our emotions of beauty. Hence these writers 
call the moral fatuity moral sense. ‘This is a very false 
and misleading tiame for the moral faculty. Those who 
use it forget tiie essential character of rightness. Eight 
is the sam^ thing for all men, and right is obligatory, or 
that which ought to ho \do |p^. NoW6,tIies6 chara,<Jt§nstics 
do pot belong to our 8en.sa|iQns and feejiiiigs, and the 
term iporal sense thifs fails to indicate jnst those 
essential characteristics of rightness which claim fw it a 
special faculty in human constiousness. 

§ 40. ^oral Rm^t 

bc referable to call the moral %alty moral 
tim i ' 'mW' 'that It IS I'e^on that pays; the most 
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]ir<nfjjiient part \in our consciousness or of 

light action. 

(a) The difforcnceb of moral worth which we discover forreawn^- 
in motives or in objects of flosire aie more like diiier-'tlSS"‘“^ 

^ • • I ^111^,1 |i iirfr-" 

dices in the space propertie.s of objects of perception 
than any other qualifies which we apprehend. 

(i) l^ightness like size is comparative. You cannot 
call a thing long or short, huge or littfe, till you have 
compared it with some other thing; and you cannot call 
a motive right orw^ong till j^ou have compared it with 
some other object or objects of desire to which it ha.s 
been preferred. , 

(^^)‘Again the space properties of a tiling *are always 
the same. In a iiglit-augled triangle the square# on the 
hypotenuse \t> alvta^s equal to the sum of the sijiuires on 
tiie sides eoritaiiiiiig the riglit^angle, and moral rolatioms 
like mathematical relations arc always the same in all 
places and under all circumstances N(^ it js reason 
that apprehends such relations. It thendore seems not 
unnatural to say that it i»...aauqral reason whijeJl^a^iiires- 
hends moral lelations. 

(Z?) In deliberation the self and the desires present to ijeason^noetyc 
it are conceived as objects, and the mdlive chosen largely 
depends upon the way in which they are self-conceived. 

Again, the self is conceived as rational,*and rationality 
is in itself a ground for choice. Thus realon both con¬ 
sciously and unccJUsciously enters very largely into the 
constitution of motives. , 

(c) Lagtl}iv it is reason which infers one 4uty« from ^son infers 


another, |ud reason which enables up to systematise out 
comiuct. 

Cta th«,^jaiajaallv rational character of th&^l&r >r 
facnltv leto to the ethical system 

.Kant aR* .^aer. Bi^ er strongly inwntains a 


auViei 
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moral faculty is an essential element iir our nature, and 
habitually speaks of it as a reasoning o ■ reflective power. 
“That which ^renders beings capable^of moral govern¬ 
ment is their having a niorS,! nature, and moral faculties 
of perception and of action. Brute creatures are im¬ 
pressed and actuated h^ various instincts and propen¬ 
sions : so also are we. But additional to this, we have 
a capacity of reflecting upon actions and characters, and 
making them an ohject to our thought^ “ThereJs a 
* principle of reflection in men, by which they distinguish 
betweeif; approve and disapprove their own actions . . . 
This principle in man, by which he approves or dis¬ 
approves his heart, temper, aaid actions us conscience.” - 
Kant, th*e other hand, tlraws out much more fully, 
and with deeper analysis, the oliarafter of the moral 
faculty as rational intuition, and declares “tlmt^all 
moral conception^ have their seat-and origin completolj 
apri&nm theA’eason, and that in the commonest reason 
just as truly as in that which is in the highest degree 
speculative.”*'^ Kant’s whole theory of ethics is based 
upon the position that moral conceptions are essentially 
rational; he maintains that “there is]properly no other 
foundation” for in ethical system ‘’than the^jpxitical 
examination of a pure practical reason”;^ and ‘practical 
reason ’ is his characteristic name for the moral„fepulty. 


§ 41. What Mural t(s. 

If then the moral faculty J>e essentially rational, it 

__ will «rorJ? in two ways* In the first places 

tuitively apprehend universal and, the 

thesi 


Moral roit^on 

intultiyeJy 

approbouas 
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supposed that the moral reason is able to intuitively 
discern the exact Voral value of every motive or every 
course of action, feut this supjmsitioii does not seem to 
be true to fact. What then jioes moral reason by itself 
immediately and intuitively apprehend 1 lia]j>^„£eh<yj48 
intuitively 

f L That right exists. 

[ 2. What rightness is: in other words, the ideal of 

I human personality, the good of man’s being. 

I 3. That the right lays upon us an obligation to realise 


gut j(jioral reason does pot immediately and intuitively 
apprehend the particular’course oi' duty whicT^ we ought 
toTSuow m any particular case. Detweem the general 
conceptions of the moral reason, on the one hand, and 
the circumstances'of the individual on the other, there 
is a gap which the general prihciples by themselves can* 


not bridge.*^ 

® ... *• . 

At the same time it is true to say that in m'Ost cases 

a particular duty is in (question, a man’s con¬ 
science, which is ordinarily regarded as only another 
name for the morJ reason, works in the manner of an 
immediate instinek, and with all the yapidity which we 
usually assign only to an intuitive process. This ap¬ 
parent contradiction may be solved by drawing a dis¬ 
tinction between conscience and the moral reason. 


Like all our faculties *mprai reason is enriched 4tid Oonacience i* 

.wgtaijnSL& fcu? 

m have inherited from pur e-nops|g|.m,§arMcu&r c«mmw, 
fe. It may, on the ban^l!»y,rplSff, 
on parl^cular cases of cQjEaauif? StS 
Dociriw of Sin^ Vc/L 
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work on kSUcIi intuitiyel}»j as wr learn to measure 

distance immediately with the eye; iind, on the other 
hand, its positive content will depeiid on heredity and 
experience, and will therefore vary considerably from 
individual to individual owing to difTeroncos of here¬ 
dity and exp* iience. And tliat in two ways. In the 
tirst jilace, there will he a ddfcrcnce in the nature and 
number (d the j)r(»hh‘ms of duty which have presented 
themselves for sohiti(»n, causing an immense difF(*rence 
ill the moral exjierience of different individuals; and, in 
the secyiid place, misapplication of the principles of the 
moral reason, or an ignoring of them, will result in vast 
difference^, of moral capacity and moral sensitiveness, 
wrong application becoming steyeotyijed in a distorted 
moral consciousness, and noii-ap[ilication settling doivn 
into moral lethargy. Moral leason working intuitively 
on particular questions 'of duty, and possessed of a 
particular positive content wo call conscience.' 

; Now, \ind(‘r ordinary circumstances conscience at once 
decides what motive is rigiii, and it is natural and fitting 
thatninder ordinary circumstances we should be content 
with the verdict of conscience BuC the moral philo¬ 
sopher, and ordinary people too in < extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, cannot be content to rest here. The moral 
philosopher on examining conscience finds that it em¬ 
ploys confliofing tests of right action; that the verdicts 
of one man’s conscience cannot alwijys^ be harmonised 
with the verdicts of another man’s conscience, or even 
with one another, and t^iat large portion of the con- 
tents of* conscience has been inheif^ed or acquired. 
When such is found to be the «ase, it becomes‘^necess^ry 
Jbo iierform an act of analysis which unfold the 
fitndamental conceptions of tl*B moral ream, and to go 
back to the universal principles which lie at base of 
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all consciences hol^ever much their positive content may 
•have heou contanJinated by accretions from a <leb:isinj>: 
ex]>encnce. When this has b^'en done, ^he particular 
duty is to be inferred by »rational moral inference. 

There* is thus in these cases an apfieal from the verdict 
of an individual conscience to the universal principles of 
the moral reason. 

Again: there arise at times cases in Regard to which 
conscience seems no longer to work with the rapidity of 
an intuition, but needs to bo f^upported by a process of 
thought and deliberation. Moral reason, ha\iag per¬ 
formed its task of immediately apprehending universal 
principles, is now rctpiired, to terminate the indecision 
of conscience by rational moral influence *whicb shall 
place the particular case in its proper reiatum to the life 
of the seif, the process being based upon the universal 
principles already intuitively apprelieiided. There is 
thus in th6se cases an appeal from the winded,sivui of 
conscience to the rational inference of the moral reason 

This distinction between (amscience and the moral Value of the 
reason serves to explain both how the peu option of a betwetiu eoii- 

... 1 1 scieiif'e the 

partrcular course of duty may become an intuition, and moral reason, 
also why the appdront conflict and want of harmony 
between the verdicts of difterent individual consciences, 
and between the verdicts of the same, conscience at 
diflerent times, does not disturb our belief »in the uni¬ 
versality of the priiciple of right. 


But we must not hastily infer from this analysis that Thisanaiyaia 
there is nothing original and Nothing authoritatiiic in invalidatea the 

1 • • Turu V • * i, authority of 

our moral consciousness. When we see an object at moral reason, 
somas distance fway froiti us, the fact that a large S’eSSeS’ 

• portion of our Jwwledge of the object is due to acquiftd 
perceptions, that our ^estimate of its distance and 
size is based upon various acquired tests, does not ptipye 
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that si"ht ib not an ori^ljial iaenlty, or shake oni con¬ 
fidence in it Tinder ordniaiy ciiciimstaUces. And so, too, 
in tlio ease ol‘ conscience wc ought *not to distiust its 
verdict, or to doii])t tho originality of* the moral reason 
which lies at its root, mdely lusviUic foi Ub oonsiieTuc 
is i nl.ugcd, diul |m ihups ciiTidic 1, hy the morality of our 
ancestors and the moral e\peiience of oui own past life. 


Tolitiovcr'^v 
t< wIhOk') 

C iSOlPlJOf (iUl 
b' diiftlul oi 
It iiriH itoiti 

btHwoon 
tdiihiUiiu 111 ft 
intirul reason 


M'h {.JtW liu, be r^dumtiull 

"riie distnutioji hotween moral leason and (onsciencc 
helps nj 3 to solve the much vexetl question us to whether 
or not ooii'icienre can he educated Kant rnaintuiiib 
“that tlieie is no such thing as an erring consciwnte’' 
and Dr (\nderwootl puts torwcpid the same view with 
the utmost plainness. “Fjom its nature it follows that 
conscieiK'e cannait bt' educated. Kducation, whetiioi in 
the senbC of instruction or tiaiuing, is impossihle. As 
well teach tlie e,ve to see, and the ear to hear, as leacli 
Heasondo jierceive self eviihuit tiutli.”^ Qn the othei 
hand, most philosophers have agreisl that conscience can 
he edueateit and may err; while the facts of Hlo compel 
ns to admit that the eonseionees of Hi^en and of races arc 
in very different^tages of developni6«it, and that in the 
life of’Uie individual it i.s often happily the case that the 
eonscience gains in illumination and in sensitiveness, 
'idle account wo have given of conscience enables us to 
see how it is cajiable of odn(‘atioii both these ways. 
Dr. <?alderwood, following Kant, goes on to say that 
“ unquestionably we nG#d to guard and train our under¬ 
standing in the application of m^ral law; for the 
understanding is a faculty ever liable tp efr, wi^reas 
th# conscience, in presenting self-ovidj^t truth, is un- 


311. 
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erring.” ^ To thislwe might add that a iacuity may 
fitrophy iiom wan™ of exen'.ise, the conscioni'e no less 
than the eye or ear, and, from this povit of view, 
hahituaj exerense is edneation. *But it will already have 
been j)erceived that the controversy has arisen*mainly 
from the fact that philosophers have used the same term 
to describe different things, and that they moan slightly 
different faculties when they alike talk of conscience. 

§ 44. The hwphviivr of ihe Moral Ueawn 

It hasralready been pointed out that the most diarac- 
teristic feature of rightnesses that it obligatory. What 
exactly -this obligation impkes will bo considered m 
detail at a later stage of our einjuiry. But we. may 
observe here the peculiar form in wliieh tlie moral 
faculty gives utterance to this ^fact tif (»bIigation. Its 
command is uttered as if it were the command of 
another person. Its majestic imjierativ^ seejns to 
emanate from a power which is not merely within but 
above man. Kant has stated this truth in a passage 
which well deserves (piotation, “The consciousness of 
an infernal hihurtai in man (before wbich ‘his tliouglits 

accuse or excuse one* another’) is conscience. . . . Now 

* 

this original intellectual and (as a conception of duty) 
moral capacity, called conseknee, has this peculiarity in 
it, that though its business is a business of'man with 
himself, yet he find#himself compelled by his reason to 
trflmsact it as if at the command of anotlmr person. For 
th^ tratij^lMio*! is the conduct of a trial lupfone 
tribiiii^*^ Jut he who is oemseA by his conscicB^P 
should be concml'ed as on<j*and the same person with 
judge k an al^ifd conception of a judicial court j ' 


of thf.' 

imjxji.itivii of 
moral i uiiijon 



soiiti 

uitnta dofnitd 
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then the complainant would always lose his case. 
Thoieiore in all duties the conscieipc of the man must 
regard moihcr than himself as the judge of his actions, 
if it is to avoid self-contradiction.” ^ 

{!)) MOKAI. SKNTLVIKXTS. 

J; 15 UluH ire mam hij ‘ Mm'ol tieniimni!^.^ 

By the moral sentiments we m^eaii those feelings and 
emotions which aiihC fiS>m the contemplation of ra(»ral 
ideas "and ohj(‘cts, in accordance with the well-known 
law of the mind tlnit all cxeieise of intelligence,is accom¬ 
panied experience of feohn^g. Intelligence directed 
on moral distinctions is thus attcndc<l by a particular 
order of feeling. The grouping of the moral sentiments 
under a common nam^ does not moan that they all 
po.ssess the same psycliohjgical character. ^Some are of 
the nature oi mere feeling, others are rather of the nature 
of afiections and emotions, and others again are senti- 
inQiits proper. But their classification under this common 
name denotes that they all partake of the nature of 
feeling, and that they are all attendant upon tho con- 
templation of moral ideas and objects. 

It is to be noticed that the moral sentiments do not 
in themselves constitute any test of the moral character 
of actions!* They may accompany a mistaken judgment 
of moral action as well as a trud" dne. This is self- 
evident, and needs no proof*to support it. 

f he«e sentiments fafl into certain^welhmarked groups, 
viz.: 

(1) The feeling of obligation. 

(2) The feelings of approbation and disapprobation. 

* V w 

cif., ppi 321, 322. The giignifioance of this fact will be 

idealt with latiif m. 
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(3) Thft feelirp of reverence and disrespect, and 

the feelings of Imjnjlity. 

(4) The feelings of moral beauty and tuoral defor- 
, nnty, called the scslhetic moral sentiments 

(5) The feoliijgs of self'approl)ation or self-esteem, 

and of self-condemnation, or shame and 
remorse. 


§ 46 The Feeling oj Ohlujation. 

♦ 

Tlie feeling of obligation which attaclics itself to the 
idea of right may be called the moral sentiment f)ropei 
Wlnmevei we recognise that a coursq of conduct is right 
we imillediately feci that "it ought to he ‘followed, 
Tiirough this feeling Ihe idea of light by itself com¬ 
mends itself to us tt.s a motive to action. 

4 

§ 47. The Feelings oj AppohoHon nad IH.^if,pp)'ohulien. 

The feelings of a])prohation and disajiproha^ion are 
the feelings with which we regard different kinds of 
right and wrong conduct, the different kinds of conduct 
exciting different shades of feeling. These feelings have 
been called quasi-moral sentiments. Dr, Martineau 
truly remarks that these feelings aifjily only to the 
actions of personal beings who arc .subject to temjitation, 
prganic necessity is beneath them; free sanctity is 
above them.” At this elevation they are r4iktced “by 
the several degfei^ of admiration, love, and worship, 
towards which the ethicaJ feelings ever aspire and in 
Which.ti^^y idtim^ely merge.” 


Vr<'llng of olili- 
ffation defiJiBtl, 


Uu(>u»ih jt tlie 
idlM Ot 1 
hocomes a 
motive. 


Fcclm^B of 
tpp'oKiUon and 
tiiisarpiuiiation. 


.applicable onlj 
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boiuRirt subject 
tv) temptation 


-§ 48 . m Feelingf Sj Hi 'verence and Hvmility. 

The sentiment of reverence is the feeling whieh*is'l&antiin<lit of 
called forth l)y conduct or. character far above us in pdii3|t 
. ^Marfmeau: Typu afmhknl Theory ^ vol, 11. p, 91. 
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how distin- 
Ruishod f 'oio 
moral approba* 
tion, 


alwaya aocoin- 
ponle'd by 
uumilitj 

4i 


How related to 
the feeling of 
obligation. 


of excellence. It is the spontaiieoip lifting up of the 
heart towards transcendent goodiifpis or transcendent 
life. Even independently of visible heroes and saints 
it goes forth in faith upon invisible objects felt to bo 
better aiul higher than the feeling self which humbles 
itself in homage before them. Reverence* is thus a 
transcendent form of moi al approbation, but the attitude 
of the self is diiferent in the two. In the latter the 
self passes a moral judgment, m the former it V>ows in 
homage before its object. Thus it is that reverence 
gives rise to, and is always accompanied by humility, the 
feeling which recoguises the imperfections and limitations 
of the self^ and looks upvS^ard^with reverent gaze at 
natures less imperfect or altogether perfect. 

There is a close connection between the sentiment of 
reverence and the more properly 'moral feeling of duty 
or obligation. In both we find that notion of authority 
which characterises all moral consciousness. But the 
two are not identical. The sense of obligation relates to 
a cciercive authority, forbidding us to follow the lower 
motive, reverence is directed upon a persuasive author¬ 
ity, it is hopeful and loving, and iQoks up gladly and 
spontaneously to the higher principle and the higher 
character. 


ASs.tb«tie mom) 



*§ 49. ^Edhetk Moral Smitimmts, 

Closely connected with the quasVmoral se 
of approbation and disappitjbatiou are 
mojral sentiments which arise in co^nectibn 
, h^ty or deformity of right pr wrong action^' 
^vWoral beauty in moral conduct varym^ 
to the moral wo^^fc|| of the 

i^timents can 
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forces, moral beauW possessing great attractive power, 
while moral deformity exercises a repulsive force even 
still more marked. 

> 

§ 50 . 7%e feelings of Self-a^pj>TohaUon m' SeJf-esteeh and (f 

8df"C07idermuitio‘n oi Shame and Remorse, 

Lastly there are certain inward feelings which ac¬ 
company the consciousness that we haVe done right 
or wrong. , 

(1) Whenever we have done what we feel to be of eeif- 
right we feel within ourselves an inward peace and 
satisfaction, which we may call self»approbation. And 
if self-approbation becojnes 'frequent it pasf^es into the 
more enduring sentiment of self-esteem or, as it is 
oftener called, self-respect, “the testimony of a good 
conscience.” * * 

The 18th-icentury moralists dwelt with undue emphasis itsi>coe«8ityto 

ill 1 a healthy inoml 

Upon this feeling of selT ajiprobation, and thus fierhaps life, 
brought it into discredit. But it has nevertheless a legi¬ 
timate place in a sound and healthy moral life. It is Moat be with 
*■ - in 1 1 • humility. 

wheij self-esteem passes into self-complacency that it 
merits the hard things which have been said of it. But 
it must carefully be bonie in mind that the true.moral 
sentiment of self-respect has nothing whateVer in 
common with pride, and exists in its most healthy form 
when allied with a true humility which arises from the 
recognition of the limitations of our life and 


df sel^respect is a sure sign of morar dV 
.bjki- almost advanced and 
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(2) Just as when we have done rii;’ht we feel inward 
satisfaction, so when we have done whon^ we feel inward 
dissatisfaction and uneasiness. “The testimony of a 
good conscience” is replaced by “the accusation of an 
evil conscience. ’ As it grows strongei; this feeling 
passes into shame, and shame intensified and settled in 
the mind becomes remorse or contrition. 

'Vhis sentimtiut has a powerful influence upon the 
moral life, and holds the most ii^portant place among 
the influences which kliep men from continuance in 
immorality, both by the pain of it when present and 
the anticipation of it after it has once been felt. . 

(3) The (eeling of remorse or, contrition is totally dis¬ 
tinct from the feeling of humiliation or attrition which 
frequently follows wrong-iloing and is not unfrequently 
mistaken for remorse aj»d which often taints contri¬ 
tion with its alloy. Attrition is not a m^iral feeling 
like remorse. ' It is merely tlie mortification of wounded 
pride, the feeling of having done something which will 
incur disgrace. Many men think they feel contrition 
when all they really feel is humiliation, and great care 
should be exercised in keeping the tpvo apart, for while 
contrition lifts tfee self on to the height from which it 
had defeceiidod or even higher still, attrition will only 
sink it lower into depths of pride and seilfishness. 



CHAPTER V. 

STANDARD OF THE MORAL JUD(L\1KNT. 

* *9 

% 

§ 51. JfHiat wp ti^Ain hy the Moral Sflindm'h^ 

Py ilio moral standard we mean the nUe by whieh. or more ia a« nhso 
tlie reason on accouiitr of whicj^, we judge conduct to b‘i 
morally right or wrong In a coiii't of justice we have a 
legal code by which to decide and societ5^ ‘-'-*de 

by which it api)roves or condemns conduct. Put con¬ 
duct may comply with the demands of law or of social 
custom without being morally right. There must, there¬ 
fore/be a moral law or moral standard of right action. 

And as right really exists as a quatity of voluntary 
action, and is independent of individual wishes or 
peculiarities, the moral law or moral standard must be 
absolute ajid objective. It appears then thaf there is an 
absolute objective {Standard of right action which a good ; , 

sho^d know and in agcorda nco with which cond|ic| 
to bo righf, oLwrong. The jiuestiqo 
^ whit|S,this moral standard ? 

,i § I* The Moral Standard as Law. 

In auswi^ this qnJtion it would, perhapi^; se6m 
moat uatufkl fo regard tie moral standard as a Taw, or 
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code of laws, and we shall do well tq consider first the 
theories of those who do so regard it.// 


(A) STANj»AR)> AS AN EXTERNAL CODE. 

Mtiw t "'**m , ft., 4 ■* 

The view tiiat Indeed, 01)0 of the first answers’ to the /mestion, what 

Lilia sfctiiidard i«i . , , 

aawxtotfiiijcotie IS the moral standard'! is to point to gome e xtoxnalJaw, 
as for instance,” the law of Manu or the law of Mosf;s. 
But reflection sh§ws that such an external law cannot 
ultimately be the standiwl of right action. 

Objofttioiia to (a) For such codes are usually found to combine on 

thla view - , i i i /. 

(rOThateuah tlie same plane elements ot upequal importance. .Cere 

codes contiiin • i i i i i i i i i 

poutioaiand inonial and political rules ar^ bound up with mural rules 
whiKouiiS*^'’ and often conflict with them. A good illustration of 
witMhemotai furnished by the Pharisaic interpretation of tlie 

Mosaic law, by which interpretation ceremoiiia] observ¬ 
ances were placed on a level of equal obligation with 
the moral laM, the result being frequent conflict between 
the two. 


(6) Ita moral 
I'ulca will 
couftiut. 


(i) Xbe ar^..fj9.UlxdJ)0 

conUjct. The law says do not Ho, it also says do not 
murder. Now, it is not difficult to imagine a case where 
these two laws 'mav he in complete antagonism, as in 
the case of my aifording protection to a man threatened 
by assassins who are on his track. Such a case shows 
that no set of particular rules embodied in a moral 
code can possiblj' be an ultimate st .ndard of right and 
,^rong,^ 


y 

Jl’bis *t>h3ection might be met in two wavs : 

’ casuistry, which adds exp| 

.. rsTSimB?<w rti. : 

*i this is an impossible task, and in 


&|act0iry*^ a mind in search igi princi 
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THE STANDARD AS AN EXTERNAL CODE. G7 

(e) Jjastly, an external traditional code is an unsatis- (o why BhnuW 
factory standard ?*f right, because it explain 

the essential characteristic right, its obligiitian. It 
still leaves the question unanswered which the moralist 
sets out to solve, and we cannot possibly hav5 arrived 
at a standard of morality until we have reached a $dan- 
ciple which shall rest its authority upon no external sup¬ 
port whatsoever. 


(B) THE STANDARD AS CONSCIENCE. • 

§ 53. (1) to tJie Qmmmm. Man. 

* 

An Ordinary man wpuld* probably say conscience is The view that 
the standard of right. I have a conscience. Whenever intuitively ais. 
I deliberate about my conduct, conscience instantly and n-Jht 
certainly tells me what act is right This is the “ ultra- 
intuitional ’i and “ ultra-empirical" view of conscience. 

It is the view of the average plain man. 

But it is open to the following objections: ohiecUons 

(a) consfiieacer says is often vague ^ijd indeh-(«)Tbeordinfti‘y 

nite, and the more„closely we attend to the deliverances vague, anj 
of conscience the rapre vague do they appear. 

(h) Men 's consciences do not agre'. . Wvaryinj?; 

(c) When we come to analyse conscience we find, as (c) Gonsoience it 
we have already explained, that many of it| ideas and manSSSiied 
,ap, acquired by inheritance or education. The 
of conscience's often merely the echo of the voice 
of t;hey«ice o(^ 

3r, Q^te.view, oCconscience* 
on ard enlightenment, 

. ^ 

But suoih (kimmandinents '' 

be top indefinite, and 



■neighboits'^asy^l 
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.already been pointed out that conscience is capable of 
education and development, and if ^ this contention is 
true conscience cannot be an objective standard of right 
conduct It could at best only fuini.sli the indwidual 
with a standard for his own life, and could not furnish 
dn\d)solute and objective standard. 

These considerations aecm to destroy the utility and 
authority of conscience in the popular sense as the abso¬ 
lute and objective standard of yight. At the same 
time this view emiiodies'a truth, and it is the truth in 
it whicli gives it its attraction for the popular mind We 
have already shown what the^ function of conKSpience is 
in the mor^l life, and from wfiat has been said, it is 
clear that wjiatever the moral stan<lard may be it is 
conscience which enables the individual to realise it in 
a practical application to human‘life. But the jiopular 
mind to which the faculty is ever present has failed to 
distinguish between the standard or end and the faculty 
which thus practically realises it. 

§ -'ll. (2) 4^n)rding to JJr. Matiinejm. 

A more philosophic view of qonscienco is taken 
by Hr. Martiiieau. He maintains first of all that 
right belongs not, as people commonly suppose, to 
action, but to the spring of action. No act is right 
in itself, or wrong in itself; \yh^t constitutes the 
moral character of an act is the fbelfing which stimu¬ 
lates us to perform it. He further iaamfesTO,..that 
thete is a moral order of feelings |s springs of action, 
and that the relative valines and positiens of the 
iifeteEit -springs of actions are kno’^^dufalliblf and, 
intuitively, by conscience. Men inevitjbjiy arrive at, 
the same estimate of the re%ive moral talue of spri^igs 
of action. ** Every action is Sight which.’ia ifie. presence 
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of a lower spring of action follows a higher; every 
rt-ction is wrong which in the presence of a higher spring 
of action follows a lower.” This view of the moral 
standard has been aptly described as Perceptional 
Intuitionalism. y 

Dr. Martineau's theory of conscience as the iflimral objectionK. 
standard seems to lie open to at least two objections. 

(a) The view wherever it departs from the view («) is one sprinR 

, , ,. 1 1 T fiction .'ilwfiyn 

taken by ordinary men seem^s paradoxical. It seems higher than 
absurd to say, as Dr. Martineau sa 3 ^s, that one, spring 
of action is always to be. preferred to some other 
spring 'of action without ^regard to conseqiiences or 
cifcumstauces. For fnstaiice, cornpassidn may he 
higher, as a rule, than resentment. Put is not resent¬ 
ment sometimes a Sjalutary halanco to the weakness 
of pityl The view of confinon sense would seem 
to be that ^very spring of action is right in its proper 
sphere and place. * 

{h) Further, common sense would surely say tliat the (<f) oughtwc not 
standard of right action is not merely to act from tin* thJwngheS^^ 
higlmr impulse wLkdi may happen to present itself to the ‘ 

mind at a giveir i^me,. hut to aim at action as far as 
possible fiyim tlm highest impulse of all, to the complete 
exclusion of lower impulses. 

§ 55.^ (3) A cm ding to Retd. 

The view taken by moral philosophers who hold BoWb view that 
that conscience is the inoral istandard is, as a rule, know^oertam^ 
verj^ dilfprent frtftn that of Dr, Martineau! Such S 
phi]psophA'S commonly 4iold not that we intuitively 
know the rightness or wrongness of an action it 
not that we •intuitively ^ow the rightness or wrong¬ 
ness of the ^ring of atpon as compared with other 
^ Mortinieau: ^yp(8 Hif Mhiced Theory/, voL II. p. 270, 
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Bold’<< «Ht of 
such pilnciplfs 


i 

1 


1 

l 


springs of action, but that we intuitively JiRQw certajin 
fijrst principles of morality Irom whicli we infer the 
rightnes'^ or wrongness of particular actions by an act 
of judgment. 

'Hms Ueid gives m-s a list of M’liat bo calls “the first 
piin(*lplefi of morals.’'^ Of tliese six belong “to virtue 
in gonoral,' vi/ : 

(i) “There are some things in hnniau conduct that 
merit approbation and praise, others that merit blame 
and punishriont, and <lilferent degrees either of approba¬ 
tion or of blame aie due to diflerent actions ” 

('J) “ What is in no degree voluntary can neithei 
deserve morfd approbation nor lilami*." 

(o) “ Wb.it is done fiom unavoidable necessity may 
be agreeable or disagreeable, useful oi hurtful, but cannot 
be thn object either of blame or of moral approbation.’^ 

(4) “Men may be highly eulpal»le in omitting wliat 
they ought to ha\c done, as wdl as in doing what they 
ought not ” 

(5) “ We ought to use (be best means we can to be 
well informed of our <lnty.’^ 

(b) “It ought<to b*‘ our most soi<ous concern to do 
our dtrty as far as we know it and to foitify our minds 
against every temptation to deviate from it.” 

Reid also gives us a number of other principles relat¬ 
ing to particular braneh(*s of virtue fyul, to the compara¬ 
tive value of different hinds of good conduct. 

Ori these principles oonscionoo regulates human life, 
forming thus an infallible and immediate standard of 
right or wrong. Such a view of the moral ataMard jnay 

distinguished as Dogmatic Intuitionis?3(|. 

To this theory it may be olneotedi 

on tfie the Mitid, 

y, ohk b {T|> EamilWi Wd 


0bjisc*ii»na" 
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(a) Slu'h an account of the moral standanl can hardly (n) it is merely 
he called philosophical. oift <u>mTr..M.' 

statement of the nnrcflt^tive view of the Common plain IS ojien to tire, 

I*. . ... sameolijectioiis 

minx and is open to the same objection. 


(b) It may in addition he said to exhibit two is psycho- 

defects: Jt tolls us nothing of the objective natipi/of oi^eotm”^ 
these moral principles. It is at most only a psychology - 

of them, registering them as facts, but not gaining from 
them any knowledge of the nature of morality itself, 

(c) The . several moral princfples are conceived as all (c) It merely 
('(pially absolute; they are not reduced to the unity of Smtiom S 
a system, at the most tsjiey are g«neralisations which prinapS?^ 
must be modified hy ex^ioptfous, and not an absolute and 
ultimate moral standard, 

At the same time it must btj admitted that the con¬ 
ception of the mode in’ which the moral reason operates 
set forth i» this theory, seems to he sound and reason¬ 
able. We have already found that the’worJ* ef the 
moral reason consists in tlie intuitive apjirehensions of 
universal moral principles, and the rational application 
of tljorn to particular cases of conduct. So far Ilcid's 
theoiy seems to be i>n right lines. Bn|^it is no necessary 
deduction from this that conscience, with a particular 
]>ositive content, can be an absolute and objective moral 
standard. 


(C) THK BTMSBAKIJ A8 moral REASON, 

For the nforal ||lxilosopher the moral standard inust 
pritnarily he i)|pral reason^ This is the standard adopted 
byli^eh wri^ as 

Bjdgwick, and this view of 

moral ha^tji^lt^pned Philosophic Intuitiohism. 
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wise, and all- 
good Creator 


§ 50 ( 1 ) Lorki>'s Statement of nationalism. 

Locke’s view Lockc lias'Stated the fundamental position of what 
rules may be may he Called the rationalist view of the standard as 
tbol'onc^^du followsThe idea of a supreme being, infinite lu^ 
raSiaibefnXt po-;fd% goodness and wisdom, whose workmanship wc 
J'S^werbiirAii^ iire and on whom we dqieud , and the idea of ourselves 
as understanding rational beings, being such as are clear 
in us would, I su{)posej if duly considered and pursued, 
afford such foundations oi our duty and rules of actions 
as might place morality among the sciences capable of 
demonstration; wli^rein, I dcubt not that from self- 
evident propositions by noceasary coiisecpiences as incon 
testable as those in mathematics, the measures of right 
and wrong might be made out to any one that will apply 
himself with the same in,difference and attention to the 
one as he does to the other of these sciences ” ^ 


^ 57 . {'!) Butko's Statement of Ba^lofialiir/k 

Bnticr'gviow Following Lockc and the ancient Stoic philosophers, 
ard*8 humaif Tiutler ^ has maintained that the standard of right action 
thrS}*ooTnadiiig bumaii nature^ and that the onejule of right action 
b«ne- ^bllow nature. In human nature there are three 

ej^mtrolling priiiciples—cool self-love, universal benevo¬ 
lence, and ^conscience. These three principles, rightly 
understood, arc never at strife. What conscience die- 
tates is what benevolence would prompt us to do, and 
what benevolence would piompt us to do is what truly 
satisfies cool self-love To follow th^, law of oUr nature 
is,. as Locke has suggested, tlyi obviously rational stan- 

Locke; Bsnay Concerning Ilunmn UnderstawUng^ Bk, IV. 
ch iit It 18. (In Br. Fraser’s etiition, voJ. 11. Of, also 

Rk. HI oh xi. § Id; Rk. IV. oh. L §§ 

* See Butler: Sermons, i., ^ 
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dard of right action; it is also, Butler adds, the will 
of (,TOil oiir Creator. Butler accordingly gives us some 
five different rules of right action, all of which are sup¬ 
posed to lead to the same practical conclusion : Follow' 
nature; be guided by cool self-love; listen*to the plead¬ 
ings of universal benevolence; obey conscience; serve 

There can be no doubt that Butler’s theory of the Ambii^iity or 
standard of right action is one that obviously commends «u^t;ure ’ 
itself to common sense and to reason. It seems only 
reasonable to demand that a being should follow the law 
of its own nature, and to define a good man as one who 
fulfils the functions ot Imirihn nature.. A, difhculty, how¬ 
ever, arises when we prc^eed to ask,. What precisely is 
this human nature 1 It is, for example, the nature of a 
clock to mark the correct time, it is also, in another 
sense, the nature of a clock to‘deviate horn the correct 
time. In this sense it is natural for human beings to 
err; but it is not in this sense that Butler Kids us follow 
nature. 

To remove this ambiguity Butler is obliged, in the 
first place, to introduce further qualifications, and to 
explain that by ‘nature’ he means the higher, truer, 
real nature of man. In the second place, % attejnpts 
to define human nature by exhibiting analytically the 
different principles by which it is regulated.^ But the 
grabiguity is never altogether I’cmoved, and with regard 
to the action of his three principles it may be remarked 
that it would need a great chjal of argument to establish 
tj?:e invariable* coingidence of cool self-love, univefsal 
benevolence, and conscience. 


§ K(iid's Statement of liatioval'ism, Kaut’aviow 

Kant bias pushed the that man is a rational prJjmibeSa 
being, and^hat his reasoti the only poS'sible standard 



And tliat aot-i 

piomptori l.j 
foclliig arti nut 
moral. 


KasilV uilos toi 
right aotiou 


This View Ift true 
hut inuQmplete, 
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of right action, to an extremo. Reason is concerned 
with the universal and general, not witli the particular. 
Hence Kant* suppases tliat reason cannot give us a test 
of the rightness or wrongnes.s of particulai- objects of 
choice. Aut? he maintains that the moral qindity does 
lie in the object of choice, but in tlie way in which 
we choose them, wliich ought to agree wuth a certain 
general formula prescribed hy reason. 

Further, Kant emphatically declares that since man is 
essentially rational he must not act from feeling. An^ 
action has no true moral value unless done in the 
absence of the natural indinatiou prom[>tiitg to it, 
and out of pure respect fdr the moral law. It is for| 
this reason that Kant’s doctrine is sometimes designated 'i 
‘ Uigpmn.’ 

Hence the moral standard is a formula for right action, 
or rather for right will, prescribed hy reasoig 

'Fho*formula may be expressed in three alternative 
was as follows; 

(a) “ So act that the maxim which guides your will 
may be capable of being made law universal.” 

(b) “ So act as to use humanity whether in yourself 
or m.others always as an .end, never as a means.” 

(r) “Act according to the idea of the will of all 
rational beings legislating supremely and universally.” ^ 

This account which Kant gives of the moral standard 
seems to be, as far as it goes, the VeVy best which has 
yet been given by any^mord philosopher. But lie does 
not* go dar enough. His theory is d^ue but 
ind therefore inadequate. In the concrete da ffiemMes of 

JBorp .#feite teste of 
. Jlorebver 

tic of fhMry qf 
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c^ommon sense to say that the feelings with which we act 
have nothing to do with the rightness ol‘ our aetiou. 
These two objections prevent us froiu acce[>ting Kant’s 
theory with complete assent. 


§ 59. IT. Thr, Motal Standard as an End. 


Having now seen something of the views of those who Koiatioubc- 
I’egard the moral standard as a law to be olieyetl, wa orstandartrstb"^ 
may turn to the consideration of the views of other llowSstliidai 
philosophers who prefer to regard the moral standard as 
an end or goal to he aimed at. The two ways of^ 
regarding, tiie moral stamhird are epntrasU^d hut not 
incompatible; they are ,not conflicting buyl. comple¬ 
mentary. The one regards obedience to the law as the 
end for man; tiie other regards the end of human nature 
as constituting and Gx(daining .the moral law. The 
former admitjs the existence of an end, but d«dines it by 
the moral law ; the latter perceives the clainfs of moral 
law, but seeks to explain it in teams of the end. The 
emphasis is, however, in each case laid in a special direc¬ 
tion, and this diffeyence of direction will colour and 
characterise the ethiyal theory ab a whole Thus the 
standard laid down may in the two cases be practically 
identical, a difference arising mainly in regard to the 
manner in which that standard is related to human 


activity. The theory” of Butler illustrates both points of 
view, for while it 'defines the standard as moral law, it 
tends lo describe that law ijpterms of the end. 

Th^ are, howcifpr, two cases in which the«e cbn- 
trasted^^inta of view may^he incomjiatible. If the end> 
be r%am^ as a natural law, naturally and necessarily 


obeyed, oIai«i|g no moral obedience ant 
moral imperative* it.lf'oMious that 


regarded 4# 
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The queatioi?* 

‘ What 18 the ' 
ptaiidard <»r 
riffht actlDii'''’ 
t esolvcd Into the 
qneation ' Whai 
IS the end of 
human action' 


other hand, if the moral law is regarded as merely an 
arbitrary enactment of Deity, it equally follows that 
obedience to it can constitute no end for human nature 
as such. 

With the!ke preliminary remarks we may resume our 
'(?«<;|sideration of the standard as an end. In the view of 
those philosophers whose theory wo are now considering, 
the question ‘ What is the standard of right action ? ’ is 
resolved into the further question, ‘What is the true 
end of human artion D And to this question varying 
answers are given, which, however, group themselves 
into two main divisions. On the on(' hand perfection, 
and on tbe othey hand pleas-ure, is declared to be tlie 
end of human nature. With regard to pleasure a further 
divergence occurs when we proceed to ask, ‘Is it our 
own greatest pleasure ? or is it the greatest pleasure 
of the greatest number ? ’ , 

We.shalh here only briefly consider these theories, 
leaving the further discussion of the matter to the 
chapters on the end of human life. 


§ 60. (A) Tht End as Plramre. 

Theory of Th® Hedonists maintain that the olqect of all desire is 

^ ' pleasure, and that pleasure must be the end of ail human 

action. They do not, however, agree as to the details of 
their theory. 

(1) Egoistic Hedonism ,—The Egoistic Hedonist takes 
his own greatest pleasure as the right end of his action. 

(2) AUrmtm Hedonism or Utiliiofmdsrh .—The Altru¬ 
istic Hedonist or Utilitarian ^akes as the right ett4 of all 
action the greatest pleasure, or, as he would prelbr ta 

%ay, th« greatest happiness, of the greatest number. But 
in the greatest sSm of happiness or pleasure 

the altruistic. hedonists do not .altogether 4^ree. It is 
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agreed that everyone is to (’ount for one, and no one for 
more than one; it is not agreed as to whe^tUer ail jdea 
sures are qualitatively the same. 

Hedojiism of every form is dpen to the objection that ontioiRmofiUe 
practically, as a standard ot right action^ it \fill not ‘ 
work. I’he practical comparison of pleasuie wvt-h^ 
pleasure is virtually impossible. Kvon in one’s-^wu 
case pleasures vary in intensity, to say nothing of 
quality, from time to time and from moment to moment. 

And if we cannot measure and compare with accurate 
certitude even our own pleasures, liow can we hftpe to 
measure and compare the pleasures of others. A further 
and fatal objection to auv such comparison of pleasures 
as affording the rule of right action arises from the fact 
that the more we consciously aim at pleasure, the less does 
our pleasure become ^Plius tin; hedonist is required to 
maintain th^ paradox that while the greater amount of 
pleasure is the supreme end of action, the conscious 
placing of it before us as our end lenders it incapable of 
attainment. 

(3) Sidyivich's SiahmeM of Utikfariam>,m —The most Sidgwick’w 
philosophical exposition of Utilitarianism is that pre-raUiuud 
sented in Dr. Sidgwick’s Methods of Efhks, in which an 
attempt has been made to combine Utilitarianism with 
Rationalism. Dr. Sidgwick lays down the following 
propositions as axioms of right conduct prescribed by 
the moral reason i ' 

{a) That pleasure is th(» highest good. 

(h) That «rhat ^ right for one is right for any other. 

(<?). Thi,t what is desirable for one is desirable for 
all, 

(d) That the good of any individual cannot be mor^ 
intrinsically deniable, because it ia his, than 
/the equal good of any other indivi'^uali 
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(t') Thai it is irrational to saciifice any pait of my 
own hap})inoss unless 1 tnysolf gain an equi- 
4-valent amount of happiness 
(/) That it is rational to sairifiee my own happi- 
M(“'S il some one else gains an equivahsit 
increase of liappinois. 

’ri eae last two propositions constitute what Di. Bidg- 
wnk calls the dualism of practical reason. 

Upon these axioms Dr. iSidgwick bases his staudaid 
of right action, wliich is the woll-known utilitarian 
standard' ‘“That act is right which brings the greatest 
amount of hapiuness to thongioatest numbci, everyone 
eounting for one, and no one foi more than one ” 

The value and anthoiity of this rule as the sole 
standard ol right action (lo)[>cnds upon the tiutli ot Dr 
Sidgwuk’s til St axiom. If, as wo shall try to &how later 
on, pleasure is not the highest good, then we cannot 
accept the ntilitarian standard as tlie aupreiue st.indaid 
of right action, even when it is put forwaril as a dictate 
of tho moral leason. It may be added that Dr. Sidg^ 
wick’s form of the utilitarian theory is in no way less 
open to the objettions urged above against hedoniistic 
thc'ories generally than any other form of Utilitarianism 

§ 61.. (B)_ <W ‘>1' Sfmdatd ns 

thi Idifd of PftwtwJily dmenud by Moral IlMwa. 

It remains for us to considei the view that the end of 
right action, and the conbciyient standard of right action, 
IB the perfection of Imhian nature, the realisation of the 
i^eal of human personality as discerned by ifJimu. 

The accounts of the test of right action given respeo* 
tively^ ny Kant and the utilitarians each select one side 
of onr natniee and erect it ^to a moral standard. Jhe 
Kantian in|«W ignores sensibility ajtoget^^^^nd the 
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Vktiljt&rian view makes sensibility or pleasure its ultimate 
staridard. But there is something unsatisfa^’tory in this 
duaiism. Kach view embodies a great truths and Kant’s 
account of the moral standard is in the main a true 
account, and though not complete yet ppintsiiii the 
right <lirection. Kight conduct is, in the highe'^y 
sense of the term, reasonable conduct, and reasq^blo 
conduct must not only bo dictated by reason but by 
reason acting validly. Now, Locke has pointed out that 
the proper way of determining wdiat such reasonable^ 
conduct is would be to ask what would be the ccmduct^ 
of an ideal moral person. In other words, the moral 
standard, is primarily the perfect person or tile moral 
ideal of personal life as this is discerne’l by moral reason. 
Here, then, wo seem to have arrived at. .a .standard or 
testw'hich shall reconcik the conflicting claims of difl'crent 
sides of our nature by unifying them under a conception 
which embraces both and places them m their true 
relation.s to each other. 


§ 62. Whit PenonnUty ?a-. 

What then is human personality % Wc cannot answer Pergo naiity 
this question by a formal definition of jtetsonaiity. “ The 
mystery that belongs to it,” says Green, “arises from its 
being the oitly thing or a form of the only thing that is 
real (so to speak) in its own right j the onfy thing of 
\^jch the reality-isinot relative and derived. For this 
reason it can neither be defined by contrast with any 
coordinate reality, as the severaf forms of inner^exf^ri- 
ence whioh^ it determines may be defined by oontrasfc 
with^ eaeh other; nor as a modification or de|jeri?E^ination 
of anything else. Wo can only know it 
on it whioh is Its own action: dhy anr ’-^ ' 




8ion it hw fiven tp itself m 
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Ihit if*! cbaiac- 
tenstlcs art. 

(a) TtationiiMy 
and HCilf- 
conscionstiC'," 

{h) Selt-cifetcnrii- 
JialluU. 

(r) Love. 


Pi'isoiullty i« a 
HvnUictic unity 


institutions of human life; and by consideration of what 
that must be which has thus expressed itself.”^ 

But if we cannot define personality we can state its 
leading characteristics. *• 

(f>) A pei^ioii is rational and seU'-conscions. 

V A. person is free and ha.s the power of selfdeter- 
nin^d’ion or free will 

(<;) A person is possessed of desires which irresistibly 
impel him into communion with other persons. A person 
is a member of a society of persons. His life is a life of 
love towards other persons 

But these characteristics though separated in analysis 
ar(! not'separate in fact, they arc faculties or functions of 
one individual, ilumaii personality is a S}nthetic unity, 
that is to say, is in it “ not merely a numerical 
oneness, but a power of uniting opposite and alien 
attributes and characteristics with an intimacy which 
denes ^analysis.” - It is the organic unity which binds 
together a succession of mental .states and makes them 


mine. It is not itself a perception or object added to 
the other contents of consciousness, but is the subject or 
correlate of all perceptions and objects. “ Those, then, 
are the constithent elemerita of personality as such— 
self-consciousness, the power of self-determination, and 
desires which irresistibly impel us into communion with 
other persons, or, in other words, reason, y^ill, 

These are three perfectly distinct-* and distinguishable 
functions, but they are united, as we have seen, by being 
the functions of one ahd the self-same subject gai% a 
|jfecu!iar character from this very fact T^h$y ai*e th^. ^ 
of a being that v^ills aijd joves, the wiU of a 
loves-and thinks, of a being thal. 

j to Mh(os, p, 104 . ‘ 

Illmawoi'iiihh P00i}kaMu, jSumm aHd n. 29. 
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tliiriV® and wills; and each attrilmtc iiiav ho said to 
ox}tius's tho whole bcinj;, therefou-. lu leims of that 
attubute.” ’ 


5^ <)Ii. nc'^uJhnq Te'^i'^ of Htqlil (Jif)i(hir^ 

From those eharaeleristics of personalit}^, we niay iimcewc 
deduce the principal tests of right action S^gla cv.udupt!^ 

(a) Because the peisonal self is lational, riglit action, (.0 it Hhotua sc 
as Kant says, will he perfectly rational and consistent. 

It will satisfy the formnhe for right conduct giAini hy 
Kant. 

(h) lit'cause the persorial self lias, the power of seif (lOu sIhmiM 

• > ,• • .* I- piof < cd from 

tlelermination right acliions will cQUbist iwd, as Kant thom. i,oiw«ou 

. /. T I 1 • . r. 1 • iml foiilr«.l of 

tlnnkip, in igiioiing our feelings and our objfs-t-. of desiK*, om .a,no*-, 
but in controlling our feelings ami in elioosing our 

objects of desire, accoi’diag to the giinlaiice of reason. 

For reason*as we have maintained, show's im that there 
are different degrees of <'Xi'(‘Ilenee in onh fejcling'' and 
our objects of desire, and that we ought to choose those 
of highest excellence. 

(c) Because tlie.life of tln^ personal ■seif is impelled c) i*'''bonuiiH' 
by Us desires info #;ommumon wnbh ytner persons and Wu 

can only rest satisfied iu other persons, ell right actions 
will be animated by the feeling of love towttr<l other 
ppraoiis. ^ 

We may also take the following as auxiliary tests of 
right conduct: 

(d) Jt may reasonably be inji,iiitained that a perfect (J) it win teud 
|()Brson living in th# society of perfect persons would be gxeatoHt happi* 
entirely feftppy, e-nd that^hia action would be sitHrb l^reatest nuiQ-> 
woTild bring complete happiness to himself lk$id to # 

other persong. Thus we may ^cept- wi ntilitarian 
standard as a subordinate test of rk^t action, and we 


U, It. llMgworth : Mwmi Dt’wme, pp. 88, 30. 

W I,' 
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(t) It c'Ul tend 
to pTOinOtO lIKt. 
dividual and 
»ucial liealth 


Medial ni}!: cflpct 
of tlijB foiicep* 
titm. 


may fiay that nndor normal conditions condiiot tends to 
be light according as it aims at promoting the greatest 
happiness of the greatest pumher. 

(e) Lastly, it may be reasonably maintained, that, 
mider normal" conditions, the lite of a perfect jierson 
Uvin;i^ht‘re in this world in the society of perfect persons 
woula be in itself excellent, and would lie prolonged as 
far as physical conditions permitted, and we may say 
that under normal conditions conduct tends to be right 
according as it aims at promoting and tends to promote 
the life of the individual person and the healthy life of 
society 11} general. 

Thus we' see how t^e conception of the standard as 
the ideal of personality embraces and finds room within 
itself frfr contiieting theori(3s and mediates between 

< 41 

them. The Kationalisi is wrong, not in asserting 
reasonableness to be a mark of right conduct, but in 
excludifeg from the moial idea all other content ndiatso- 
ever The Utilitarian is wrong, not in saying that 
utility is a quality of right action, but' in regarding it as 
including all tliat right conduct means. The Hedonist 
is wrong, not in, attributing pleasure and health to the 
moral* life, but in assuming that these arc the end and 
the ultimate test of right action. The ethics of person¬ 
ality proves its superiority to these by being content 
^yith no such imperfect theories, and^b^y effecting a work 

of reconciliation and unification which is the mark of a 

* ^ 

ime philosophy. 


fmwwtftncc of 


. * f »/i 

^ lb/' 1 


^i/* Mightms ami of iUghfmss, 

to explain a very important ^isline* i- 
be careful to notice that the ^tieStions, 

‘ w^iy,d|; this ttct&Tightf 
Ijfe^swered 
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by pointing out what the essence of rightness is, or 
they may be answered by pointing to spme mark or 
feature which constantly distinguishes all right action, 
and M^iich will therefore serve as a test of rigljt action. 
Much confusion has been cause<l by not carefully 
distinguishing between these two things, and \^'havc 
seen how mistaken theories of the right arise from 
mistaking some one particular mark or quality of a 
right action for the essence of rightness itself. Thus 
in all ethical theories there is truth, but no theory can 
be called a true theory which considers a particular 
result or quality of right action to bfe a complete explan¬ 
ation ot the (‘ssence of rJghtness itself. 


§ C5. Kelative and Aholuk Jk<jlihim. 

♦ 

In speaking of the rightness of an action we may uoiitivp rights 
distinguish 1'elalive rightness and absolute rightness If tiuguiihed from 
fin agent does what he thinks to be his duty* having 
done all that he could to ascertain his duty, the action 
ia right relatively to the agent and may be said to have 
relative rightness, lince the agent willed to do what was 
right. But the agenE may be honestly Mistaken as.tp liis 
duty and the act in itself wrong. It may not b<^ the act 
which a perfect moral agent would have done under the 
circumstahees, .The right act which the peffect moral 
agept yrMldJhaye*wiUed would have been right in itself, 
that is, it would be said to have absolute rightness. 

'I 1 I !, .1 

The 

Hof tllfi 


^j.|d of relative rightness is the, jppspjjmee 
is or, if*he is .capable of analysing; 
sciesBfe^iis ..ipoya} .Reason V the %'cnt, “ '' ‘ 

rightness is perfeet moral r.eas< 
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t Dwtlnction 
butweoii wul)- 
jcctiwai‘ightnPH« 
and objective , 
rightness 


The existence of 
amoral standard 
questioned both 
by hedonists 
and by extreme 
Intuitional 
phiiosopticrs. 


^ GG. Suh'jirHrc Rightne^^ and Ohychve Jiightness. 

We must' also distin^uisli between subjective and 
objective rightness. The term ri^lit is prinianiy ^applied 
to persons, if a person wills what is right he is said to 
he ritjht. I'he rightness of the peisoii who wills is suh- 
jectivi^ rightness. r3ut it appears that a person is right 
in his willing if the object which he chooses is right; 
thus there is a rightness in the object of choice, and this 
may bp called objective rightness. It might, however, 
he better to restrict the words right and rightness to 
snhjectivp rightness, and to tise the word gootlness or 
moral goodness to^denote objective rightness; &, person 
would then be said to be right when the object of his 
choice is niorallv good. 


§ 67 . 

1 

The Vli.scussion as to what thi' moral standard is has 
proceeded on the assumption that there is a moral 
standard. But it may be necessary to justify this 
a.ssumption. Some thinkers are inelined to doubt the 
exisloiice of aiv objective morah- standard or moral 
criterion, and arrest us with the question, “Is there a 
moral standard IWe understand this question to ask 
in effect jvhether there is an absolute and objective 
moral standard independent of my^nersonal likings and 
prejudices and idiosyncracies, or whether my preference, 
or grounds of morality^ for certain kinds of action is not 
rather an individual peculiarity wKich m"ay or ro^ay not 
shared by others. Certain ethical writfer^, , ^eh as 
Se&th^m, have maintained that there is no fixed etan- 
dard ' Or rule by which actions are judge<|^to be right 
pr wrp^ig j every;, man’s conscience, they say, j’udges of 
ling to his individu4j^likings an^^prejudices, 



♦ 

AS OONSOtli:N(;iO. ' 8f) 

and these and prejudices are the only standard 

of the moral judgment. Such a position praclieally 
amounts to a denial of the existence of any numil 
standard at all A standani should be fi^cd and un¬ 
alterable, hut personal likings and projudHces are 
varuhle and uncertain. If, then, these form the 
ground of our judgments about right and wrj/'ig, it 
is idle to talk of a moral standard. 

The same conclusion is also reached by a logical 
deduction from the extreme theory of perceptional 
intuitionalism, If the moral standard is taken to be 
eonscieuce acting intuitively on ])arti(,ular cases without 
reference to general princijdes, it cannot pi^>{)erl} he 
spoken of as a moral sta*ndard at all.* For a standard 
does anything, it lays down general piinciples winch 
may be particularly applied Thus while the hedonist 
substitutes individual likings and ])rejadiees for the 
objective nSoral standard, the extreme pe/ceptiouid in- 
tiiitionalist sulistitutes tor it particular intuitions of the 
individual conscience. 

But it is difficult to see how the denial <tf an objiTtive These *.ii]C(;tion-< 
moral standarii ckn be seriously maintained, for the 
denial Hatly contraclicts our whole ftioral experience. 

As against Bentham it is reasonable to ask whether it 
is a fact that my conscience is guided in its judgments 
purely, or even mainly, by my private likings and preju¬ 
dices; whether it^isnot of the very essence of our moral 
experience that conscience ^constrains us to do what we 
do not like; and whether it is ilot a natural assumption 
that isdl tnen’s confciences are alike in the same sense 
th^ their intellects aref* alike, and that the moral 
‘ standard is as absolute and objective as the 
cation table# •These questions will receive full^' treat¬ 
ment when we come to consider the nature pf moral 
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obligation. As against the extreme intuitional view it 
may also be urged that a moral judgment is by its 
nature a gen<jral proposition- “ Moral judgment does 
not result from comparison of individual objects, but 
from coniparispn of particular acts or aeries of littions 
with a general truth, acknowledged as an imperative of 
ration*^ life. Kvery recognition of moral quality in con¬ 
duct implies use of a general notion, by reference to 
whicli an action is judged, . , . Every accurate moral 
jinlgment aflirms a particular application of a universal 
moral ts'uth. It contains a piincijile valid as a law of 
activity, not only in the particular case, but in all similar 
cases , nofr only at this time, but at all times, . . . a 
piinciplc wh*ose valiflity is in its^Owm nature.’' ^ 

^ Caldcrwoud: Ilamlhuok of M<yi'ai Phxlo^ophy^ jil> 40. 
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SPlllNOS OK ACTION. 


.§ C)^?. 7%foitj (fs to Kthichl Value of Sptiu{f< of^ArUou 

I 

Wk have said that tlie'rightness ol' wroiij^ess ot an 
act deponds upon its mouve, that its motive is the 
desire chosen hy the agent; and that the desire includes 
the idea or conception of a course of action with ds 
result, so hir as foreseen, and the impiilsive feeling 
which arises in the mind, so far as it contemplates the 
course of action and the result as desirable. But it has 
been maintained by an important school of English 
moralists that the proper objects of the moral judgment 
are, the. jjf JetioA and not th* foreseen conse¬ 

quences of action. According to this theoiy we are to 
exclude from the motive the conception of the action 
and its results* and to regard the impulsive feoling as the 
essential element iyi^he motive, and therefore as the real 
object of the moral judgment, or that which we speak of 
as right or wrong. • , 

actions of Animals the most impartan^ part is 
plaf#, by instiusiti,,., Ins^nctivo actions are actions 
^irompt^ by impulsive feeliugs which urge tho ^mal 
i ^%0 a(^h wi4h<ftit any foresight of the conseqi^iioeS. 
-itrd .ii:4liaa4 action, ..ftS^rdip^tq this sqhqaljQCjHhW:^ 


fhcM V that 
th, })i unary 
lootivos .tre 
itt pxilses which 
)>r inipt a<‘fcion 
bliiidh by way 
of maiinct 
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istSj the pn’maiy niutivcc of action are impulsive feelings 
which involve no rational foresight, and which urge us 
to act in tho-way of unreflecting iristincT,. 

' aud that these These impulses are tho'^primary springs of action. It 
the oij]ect“f ot is these ■Ernpulses which we propei 1) call right or'wrong, 
judgmout. And the duty of moral philosophy according to these 
ethicHtl^ writers is to enumerate these impulses aud arrange 
them in the order of their moral worth. 

Thi.s view of moral philo,sophy has, in modern times, 

been expounded with great vigour and eloquence by Dr. 

Martiifeau in his Tijpe>< of Ethind Theoitj. We shall, 

therefore, in our ili.scussioii of the springs of action, 

follow D^. Maitineau as closely as possible. 

' ( «- 

§ 69 Chmifivatum of the Spn/ng^ oj Jetton, 

Various classifications of springs of‘ action have been 
adopted by ancient and modern philosophers 
rutoiind (A) Plato classified the souices of action into 

Aristotle ^ rv 

desires, spirited feelings, and reason, I'eason being the 
highest. Till.*' arrangement wluii enlaiged and sub¬ 
divided by Aristotle became a long list of impulses, 
each of which was conceived to have a best state 
which Avas a meitn fixed by reason between two wrong 
extremes. 

These classifications are open to the following criti¬ 
cisms , (I) ^n the threefold classification given by Plato 
there seems to be very little difference between the 
spirited element and desire. Jn fact, the spirited element 
is oaly introduced by Pfato for the purpose of maintain¬ 
ing the analogy between the parts of the soul an4 the 
division of the state into philosophers, soldiers, ?,iid 
common people. (2) Aristotle’s list of seen^s ' 

to have been picked up haphazard, and Ve ©aiittOt be 
sure whether it is intended to be complete* 
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(Ti) Descartes, MalebraiicJie, and Spinoza all discuss oeflCRrtcH, 
tho afiections and passions, and conceive that t-he }ierl‘oet fnia spinoi.. 
character consists in their due subordinatibn. In jjar- 
ticular,^Malebi‘ancho says that‘ love for the law of the 
order of the impulses is equivalent to virtub; and 
Descartes and >Spinuza give a list of primary affections 
arranged in the following older; Wonder, lovty'hate, 
desire, joy, grief. 

This view may be thus criticised: 

(1) These philosoph(>rs are right in sup))osing that the 

jierfcct character would display a due subordinafioii of 
impulses. • 

(2) They are also right in belicvin,*^ that there should 
be some arrangement ol‘ luipul&os in order of degree of 
excellence. 

(3) But their proxiosrd classification is imperfect. It 
is a medley^of real instincts and of abstract qualities, 
virtues and vices, 

(C) The English 18th century phile^ophers proceed Ktti.iiRh jstij 
in reaction against Hobbes who tried to reduce ail the sSpiVefs ^ 
springs of action to forms of self-love. 'J’his led his 
opponents to classify all the springs of action under 

only two heads,— self-love and beiievolenec. On .such 
a classification we need only remark that it is quite 
artificial and inadequate. 

(D) lieid distributed active impulses into mechanical, Reid and 
animal and rational ? and Stewart into appetites, desires, 
affections, self-love and conscience. 

But (1) the words ^mechanical, animal and ratKina? m 
Ileid*S list h|ive to be used with great latitude to include 
all o«ir impulses; ‘‘mechanical ” cannot properly be ap- 
plW to of theal. 

n 3tll'lfiliTfi*li nfaaiifintinn in tlin ffiiiniliiliiin uLtlwse, 
given by C^der wopd and Martinet and is open to the', 
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same criticism. He does not make much use of these 
distinctions. 

Caiderwood (E) Caldeifwood ^ divides impulses into three classes, 
—desires, affections and 'judgments. To these he adds 
a c&s eTfeeTjne:s which are not impulses to action hut 
are rather restraints upon action, and these he calls 
emotK;'ns. 

Desires are craving powers, imiielling u.s to draw into 
our possession wliat is htted to give satisfaction. A 
desire involves throe things,—consciousness of want, 
conseqlierit restlessness of natuie, and longing for satis¬ 
faction. Appetitt‘s are a class of desires belonging to 
physical existence. 

Affections are giving power,s, inclination towards 
others, disposing us to give from our own resourciis 
what may infiueuce then} either for good or ill. Practi¬ 
cally, affections are the reverse of desires. Desires 
absorb ; affections give out. Ati'ections take the form of 
love (>r hate, and reverence or pity. 

Judgments are persuading powers. They are of two 
classes ;—^judgments of prudence and judgments of recti¬ 
tude. They do not simpl 3 ’^ and of themselves perform 
the function of ihipulse, but they have associated with 
them certain dispositions or feelings whose impelling 
force operates with the judgments. These dispositions, 
or feelings Ire desire of personal advantage and rever¬ 
ence for nioral law. Without the ^Kdgment the true 
feelings are not experienced, r The judgments are, there- 
foref the.origin of the impelling fbr^e, though 
selves they are not impulsive. 

Emotion is agitation of feeling 
disturbance, and always implies a 
Of the emotions the chief lare 
I Mmd^oh 
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They differ completely from desires. Desires are move¬ 
ments towards their objects, emotions are movements 
from their object. Desires crave safcisfactioi#; emotions 
shun injury. ' 

Wc may remark on Calderwood’s classificjition »ot the 
impulses tliat it is merely a more elaborate version of 
Stew’art's, and it wdll be open to the objection j^hich 
w^e shall urge geneially against such accounts of our 
motives. Meanwhile we may observe that Calderwood, 
like Stewart, makes very little use of these distinctions, 
his theory being that rightness or wrongness depends 
upon certain laws of right ftomluct which are prescribed 
by conscience or moral reason. 


§ 70. Martiwau, on the Sjwinnh of Acmn. 

The most elaborate a^jcoimt of the spririgs of action, Maihneau 
and of right conduct as depending on the relative moral 
worths of the springs of action, is given by Dr^ Mar- 
tineau. ^ 

Dr, Martinoau’s account of the matter may be sum¬ 
marised as follows:— 

(1) He first of all* brings forward arguments to show his proof that 
that we are subject to impulses involvffig no rational motKSrare 
foresight, and that they urge us to act in the way 
unreffecting instinct. 

{a) He argues that if we are never impelled to certain 
objects without rational foresight, then we must always 
act in order to gain some pleasure which we clearly fore¬ 


know, i.We minst, therefore, knoW the pleasure ^before 
we li®J^id^hence the pleasure must in the first place 

oi its owrf accord by accident. This 
do not wait to act till some 
at us to wake us up j but we 
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rather act first and find our acts to be pleasant or pain¬ 
ful afterwards 

(&) That'these impulses urge us to act in the way of 
uiirefiecting instinct, is 'Evident from analogy. We see 
that ammalsr have instincts impcihng them without fore- 
higlit to }ierfi>rm certain actions whicli secure their life 
and ^velfare. In respect of the primary conditions of 
life and welfare man is exactly like the animals. Hence 
it would needlessly break the analogy between man and 
the rest of the animal creation if we were to say that no 
humrfn action is due to instinctive impulse. 

(2) He then proceeds to ^ive a psychological classi¬ 
fication'of the radical impulses of human nature. He 
distinguishes between two great sets of impulses,—-the 
primary, which urge us on to instinctive action YdJduBlt 
foresight, and the secondary,»which are the primary 
impulses transformed and made interested by self- 
consciousness. A secondary impulse is desire for the 
pleasure experienced in gratifying a primary impulse, 
and consequently desire to gratify the primary impulse 
as a means to that pleasure. 

The psyciioiogical classificattoj) of the springs of action 
is as follows :—' 

(a) Primary springs of action :— 

i. Projnhswm, —Vital forces correlated loosely with 
external donditions, carrying us simply out of ourselves. 
They are the organic appetites fclr^food and sex, and 
animal spontaneity. 

ii. Passions. — Re'jiulsions from certain , correlated 
things or causes. They are antipathy to the |iresent, 
unreflecting anger at the p^st, instinctive foK the 
future. So far the impulses are pmpexiy imp^onal. 

iii. Attractions towards; corre¬ 

lated persona They are the pargntal ^e^ition to the 
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child, as the image (specially for the father), and continu¬ 
ation (.specially for the mother), of the parent’.s existence; 
the social affections towards those who reseilihle us with 

certain interesting variations: knd the affection of com- 

» 

passion for the sulferings of others. 

iv. Aspirations to what is higher than 

ourselves. They are wonder, the primitive inteljroctual 
impulse asking for hidden casualty; admiration, paying 
instinctive homage to the beautiful ; and royjsxjenpe, the’ 
glad and hopeful leaping up of the mind towards tran¬ 
scendent goodness revealed in visible saints and heroes 
or in the invisible God of faith. 

(h) Secondary springs of action ;- Sewrtulfirv ini 

i. Secomiary prupeustms. —When the appetites pas.s 
into the self-conscious state, we have the love of ])lea- 
sure. Excessive love iff gratifyjng the appetite for ibod 
becomes gluttony or drunkenness, and excessive love of 
gratifying the sexual apjietite becomes Iwst. ^Animal 
spontaneity becomes transformed into the love of 
exercise and the love qX J[)Ower The love of powei' 
and the love of pleasure combined develop into love of 
money. 

ii. Secowhirp pa'oiii/ns .—The jiassions growings self- 
conscious produce the vei-y worst forms of disposition. 

Fondness of antipathy is malice, or, when expressed in 
words, censoriousness; fondness of resentment is yjn- 
dicti mmas ; fondr/eSs of fear is sujpkiou§tie.Sau< 

iii. Secondary affections The affections, when im 
dulged in for tlie sal^e of the pleasure they bring, degen- 
erate into wtimentoliJir. ^ 

in. Secondary smtimenU .—Wonder in its secondary 
form the desire for sejf-culture which seeks 

the -exewJSse of intellect for the sake of its pleaetire. 

In the admiration when transformed by 
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self-consciousness becomes tlie love of art (sesthetiidsm}, 
and reverence becomes iateieat in religion. 

This, according to Dr. Martineaii, is the complete list 
of all our radical impufses. Compound irapi^lses are 
formed*by the eombinations of these impulses aided by 
the Jaws pf transference, of sympathy, and of distance. 

(3V Having thus enrmerated and classified the springs 
of human action, Martiuoaii proceeds to arrange them 
m their moral order. In man, as in the animals, in 
stinctive impulse is the original type of activity, and in 
a solitary human being, or in a mind which was occupied 
by only one impulse at a tinm, no other kind of activity 
would arise. But witli man the same occasion calls 
forth simultaneously two or more springs of action, and 
as soon as they come together we intuitively discern that 
one is higher than the other, and we give it a divine and 
authoritative preference. When the whole series of im¬ 
pulses has been experienced, the feeling or knowledge 
with ourselves of tlie relative rank of the impulses con¬ 
stitutes the developed individual conscience. Ethical 
science is founded on the fact that all men, when th(*ir 
conscience is faithfully interprcti'd and developed, arrive' 
at tb^ same series of moral estimates of the value of 
their different impulses. 

The source of moral distinctions and terras being thus 
defined, we have only to eonipnto and classify the re¬ 
sults which follow from this doctrine. We draw up a 
table of springs of action, .ind submit pairs of conflict¬ 
ing' sprengs of action to the verdi-’t of conscience, and 
tl^us we nrrive at the following list in which the springs 
of actipn are arranged in thefr moral order !— 

^ LowW, 

jl! Saysondary passions :*—O€aisoriou 0 ne 85 , vindifetive- 
ness, susid^oo&ness. 
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2. Secondary organic propensioiis - — Love of case and 

sensual pleasure. 

3. Primary organic propensions :—Appetites. 

4. Primary animal propensiod:—SpontaiieouH activity. 

5. Love of gain (reHective derivative frona appdtit(i). 

G. Secondary affections Sentimentality. 

7. Primary passions :—Antipathy, fear, resentm<>nt. 

H. Love of power or ambition :—Love of liberty. 

9. Secondary sentiments;—Love of culture. 

10. Primary sentiments of wonder and admiration. 

11. Primary affections, parental and social, with 

(approximately) generosity and gratitude 
12 Primary affection of compassion. 

18. Primary sentiment of reverence. 

HiCfIKST. 

» 

With the aid of this list the moral value of any action The rrsuiung 
js found by tneifollowing rule oi motives, or ^‘canou oi ^cUioil 
principles." Every action is right, which in presl&nce of 
a lower principle, follows a higher, every action is wrong^ 
which in presence of a higher principle, follows a lower. 

In casps where a si*igle motive can be carried out in 
various ways, the way to he chosem must be finally 
settled by the principles of prudence which considers 
the consequences of action. 

§ 71, of Martineau. 

In criticising this theory ci the springs of action we 
must first of alLnotici^the errors in its psychology, 
then the errors in its ethical tlieory proper. 

{A^ of f^Bychology, 

“(1) The theory is based, upon erroneous vieyi The mot$y<e8 of ■ 
the motives of human voluntary aetion. In'2r«S 
action a man to act hf iiitmukiye 
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which moves him in the way of unreflective instinct 
Before choosing a man reflects. And reflection converts 
impulse int^) desire. In desire impulse only appears as 
a subordinate and dependent feature. Wliat is important 
and fiuidam^ntal in desire is the way in which 'the man 
conceives ol‘ the object of desire, to what extent he 
regai;ds certain actions with their [)r()bable results, as 
likely to satisfy the self. Upon this conception of the 
object of <lesire depend the impulsive feelings wliicli it 
excites in the mind. In the second place it depends 
upon' the will, whether the object of desire is chosen, 
and whether its impulsive force becomes a motive. Thus 
neither' at the beginning nor at the conclusion of the 
process of deliberation, does'impulsive feeling play an 
important part. It sirnj)]y mediates between intellect 
and the will, and with the permission of the will may 
become the force which carries out the volition. It 
therefore sterns erroneous to call the impulsive feeling 


the motive of voluntary human action. 

(2) The analogy of animal action is entirely out of 
place in a discussion of the nature of right and wrong. 
The auimals have nothing to do with right and wrong 
because they hdve nothing to do with volition or reason 
So far as a man allows himself to act from Impulse, he 
acts like an animal, and his actions can have no moral 
quality, ' The only motives that ethics has to consider 
are the motives of voluntary actions, and these are the 
motives of a self-conscioiig, self-determining being who 
has as |»uch converted his impulses into desires. Morality 
& nothing whatever to do with impulses^ except in so 
jaa they enter into desir^, 

The absurdity of trying to regard impulses as by 
sely^; eonetituting mdtiyee to V'oluntary human 
ion % the fket thiat we cannot desciibe them, 
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much less estimate them, without regarding them as 

elements in desires. What notions can we have ol' pity 

or fear regarded as mere impulsive feeling apart from ^ 

the actions to which they impel us, and with reference 

to which alone they have a definite meaning fdr a self- 

conscious being ? Besides, they are not simple, but are 

highly complex states of consciousness. 

(4) These objeHions may be urged against any Spodai psycho- 
theory of the springs of action regarded as the motives 
of voluntary human actions. There are also special 
psychological objections to Dr. Martincaifis account, 

The list is purely empirical. We are told dog^matically 
that theije are twelve primary impulses arranged in four 
groups of thr6e eacli^ and an exactly^similar number of 
secopdary impulses. No reason is given for this fandiful 
Why are there only three passions ?’ 

Why is there no mention made of conjugal afi'ection, 
of filial love, and so on 1 Moreover, Dr, * Mariineau’s 
accounts of certain springs of action are peculiar to 
himself and would certainly not meet with general 
approval. This is especially the case with his account 
of anger, antipathy and fear, which brings into promi¬ 
nence the academic and theoretic nature of the whole 
classification. 


(B) Errors of EtJmal Theory, 

(1) The psychologically erroneous conception ofjodgmanton 
motive in Dr. Mardineau’s theory involves a parallel 
ethical error. T|)ere can beono doubt that in the view iie 

of oonnnon sen^|^ the f^rdinary consequences of an*^ti6%'l|i&to*o(«i. 
'-flonseqitei^ea^'Siieh as an ordinary man is 

hals^ much to'^do tyith our moral 
aid that #ey; are rnelud^ 
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devotes a section to the proof of the proposition that 
prudence becomes obligatory. His proof is ingenious 
but fails to supply a serious defect in his ethical theory, 
and the admission which* it makes ])ractically nullities 
the theory upon which Dr. Martineau has proceeded in 
his account of moral judgment. 

Dr. Martiwcau’a (2) if>r. Martiiieau’s canon of principles is open to the 
nrfpiactftoT filial objection that it does not allow any place for the 
plan of life. conception of ail end or plan of life. Once again Dr. 

Martineau endeavours to anticipate the ohjection: 
“Ought we to content ourselves with treating the spring 
of actioi\ as our data, with wMch we have nothing to do 
but to wait till th^y are flung upon us by circumstances 
and then to follow the liest that turns up ? However 
needful it might be for us, as mere children of nature, 
thus to make what we could of them as gifts of surprise, 
have we not, now that we are aware of their relative 
ranks, .an etirlier voice in their disposal, determining 
whether, and in what amount, this or that among them 
sliould come at all?” In the light of these questions, 
Dr. Martineau admits that the hypothesis on which ho 
has pniceedcd niust be slightly modified, and that it lies 
within the province of the will not only to select between 
alternatives but also to predetermine to some extent 
what alternatives should present themselves. It is easy 
to remark that if such be the case Dr. Martineau’s 


hyppthesis need never have been &mde. It com^titutes 
an account of moral ^udgniont and the process of moral 
■ jhoice* which leaves outside an ^lemenl; so essentially 
^ ind ffitndamentallj important to any moraj as 

^toplet^ly 4is(juklify any account or any hypol^lxesis 
'jit,, :and Dr, Martini to ha^e 
,ii|&^ritood ahd , irn#n^^taated Its impor- 

who, regards life 
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as involving an end to be pursued, and the self as 
ordering its impulses in due subordination, and its life 
into a systematic whole, can accept Dr. Martineau’s 
theory.^ 

(3) The view of moral life which Dr.* Martineau’s 
theory involves, namely, that real moral growth should 
be natural and unconscious, and that self-cqpscious 
attempts to encourage this, and suppress that impulse, 
should be regarded as hindering the moral life, is surely 
paradoxical and opposed to common sense. 

(4) It is not possible to arrange springs of action in 
an invariable scale of moral'worth. Tins is specially the 
case with what are callofl mixed motives »Nor does 
common sense seem to hold that a higher motive below 
the highest is always to be preferred to a lower. 


Morjil growth is 
not unconBCJoixs 
but sclf-cou- 

HCIOUN 


Tixbul.ition of 
an invariable 
seale of moral 
worth Impos¬ 
sible. 



CHAPTER Yll. 
GOOD. 


Tbore is in 
objects the 
unique quality 
of goodness. 


Qflod is thifiiS 
groiibd oir 
fthdtbeitt 


'I 

§ 72. The Idea of Good in relatmi to the Idea of Eight 

' t , 

In discussing the question of the moral standard wo 
have come to the conclusion that the standard of right 
action is the ideal of personality as discerned by moral 
reason. An act is right because moral reason shows that 
it is right. »In arriving at this conclusion we have found 
implicit in it anotlier conception to which the notion of 
right leads us, viz., the notion of good or an end of 
life. If, therefore, we would explicate completely the 
idea of a moral standard, we must advance to a treat* 
raept or explanation of the idea of good which it indi¬ 
cates. Thus a large number of moral philosophers 
would prefer to say that a person is right in his action 
if the object of his choice is good. This'means that the 
object of choice, the things of this world, and of this 
human life, are in themsglves good, or rather that they 
have id themselves relative de^egs of gpodnes^ 

A then is right if he has chokn ^he^^sfc object 
5£iie cp«^V.'.T^s\the good of the tl^ real 
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act will bring good to him. That action ir rigiit which 
secures the highest good for man. The duty of the 
moral philosopher is to enquiry into the nature of good 
and of good things, and especially of the highest good 
for man. When ho has discovered what iS the highest 
human good he will discover the true standard of right 
action. The moral law, they say, can have no ai^hority 
except as guiding us to the highest human good, and 
right and wrong as applied to persons can have no 
meaning except so far as they aim or do not aim at the 
good. Now although this way of putting the matter 
does not aim at setting up the good in a sort of opposi¬ 
tion to the supremacy c/ the rights it is intended to 
indicate the truth that to complete our notion of right it 
is necessary to go on to a consideration of good as that 
to which right action is directed. And we shall lind 
that though goodness does not constitute a standard of 
rightness apart from and m opposition to rightness 
itself, it nevertheless puts before us another aspect of 
the moral standard, and completes the truth by exhi¬ 
biting its rational basis. 


§ 73, WJiat we mean hy Good. 

Good is that quality or excellence in a thing which Natural Rood 
makes it, or otight to make it, an object of desire. It is a 
a quality that admits of degrees, some things being in SJectof 
themselves better, *more excellent, and therefore more 


desirable,, than other things? Wien in deliberation a 
; objects M desire are present rnind^ 

f hav&g '’«e| 0 ij;t degrees of excellence'_or vfj| 

anglft to'cheiOie t^t wMehias 


are right;: 
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Natural good For tlic Sake of the distinction we may, with Leibnitz, 
booomes moral call the goodness of a right choice, moral goodness, 
and the goodness wliich is in things by themselves, 
natural goodness. Thus right, or moral good, is the 
right use cd natural good, and natural good, when it is 
willed, becomes moral good. 

§ 74. The Existence of Natural Good. 

Autliority ar.i The existence of natural good has been maintained by 
t^iTy^SoThr nearly all great philosophers since the time of Aristotle, 
SJS'Jood and it seems to be accepted by common sense. Common 
sense seems to agree with philosophers that an animal is 
of greater* excellence than a^stone; that a man is of 
greater excellence than an animal, an<l that the soul is 
of greater excellence than the body. The reason being 
that there is such a thing as goodness, and that goodness 
is found in a higher degree in some things than in other 
things. And we should esteem things according to their 
degrees of goodness, and should make our choices in 
accordance with this estimation. 

sodoo8the The doctrine of evolution furnishes us with a new 
evSution!^ proof ol' the existence of natural good. How can we say 
that'there is progress in the world, that higher forms of 
life are being evolved out of lower forms of life, if we 
deny thal^ there are in things comparative degrees of 
excellence or perfection. 


45 75 . K(mfs (Account of Good. 

Kant's view utar Kanf,^ howevei’, has attempted ito deny the existence 
cSdgoS'*blS of natural good. He recognises in pleasus?e a spurious 
good will, * |jktural good, but as it can have no connection with duty, 


of M&tOdii I. and 11. (in Abbott’s S}d. of KanTs 
pp. Tfoli)* for a britieism of the Kantian 
TMorp of Mmukt Bk. 1. oh. ii*^' ^ 
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it is not a true or a genuine good. It has been said that 
right or moral good depends upon the choice of the wili. 
Hence Kant has declared that tlie will alonft is good, and 
that nothing can be called prtiperly good but good will. 
On what condition, then, is will good? ,On Condition 
that it obeys the universal law of duty. And what is 
this law of duty ? It is a general foi mula of right action. 
' So far Kant is consistently applying his fuinfarnental 
principle that morality consists exclusively of the form, 
and not of the matter, of an action. The form of the 
action is its maxim, the formula of duty, the object of 
the action is its matter. Oood, thei efore, is good simply 
because, it is obligatory,^ and good ^will is ,simpiy will 
obeying the general formula of right action. 

But, when Kant comes to the further (picstion why 
the will should ohev*the law ^)f duty, he is driven to 
indicate some object which can be an end in itself Some 
object, in other words, which shall explain •the j^eason of 
obligation, although he has previously maintained that 
there is no morality in the object of will, but merely in 
its maxim or form. The end, then, which Kant puts 
before us, is good will itself, or the idea of humanity 
considered as an end to itself; that is Jo say, he giyes us 
the inviolability of the moral personality as a funda¬ 
mental reason for duty. 

Thus Kant tacitly abandons his original position. 
He begins by representing will as simply a power to 
choose. He tells us that tb^ will is good if exercised in 
conformity with th| moral law! But the moral •law 
according ^ Kant should be an empty form without 
an> content It bids us choose rationally, but it does 
not tell us what to choose; and thb moment we, ooftie 
to apply it, we are stvuej^ with t||e impossihility of 
ducing a concrete mor^l philosophy out of jtUdijL 


? e , will obeying 
tbe empty 
formula of right 
actiou; 


DIO rah ty con- 
aistiDg in the 
form, and not 
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9 

Criticism of 
Rant’s original 
position. 


(a) Is duty the 
principle of 
good, or good 
the principle of 
duty? 


(5) Roes not 
moral good 
presuppose 
mituMlIgood? 


abstract standard of right action. Kant is thus driven 
to indicate the ideal of humanity as a practical aim. But 
humanity is a natural good, and is by no means identical 
with the abstract conception of good will with which 
Kant started.,. Will, or the povvor to act according to 
reason, which in the subject of the nutral law, is not 
identical with the reasonable will which is its object. 
Kant thus abandons his original position of empty for¬ 
malism and admits the existence of a natural good. 

In indicating the process by which Kant was driven to 
make this admission we have also sliown the hollowness 
of his ori|jinal position. We ^uay, however, criticise it 
further as follows :— 

(a) In answer to the proposition that duty is the prin¬ 
ciple of good it would be easy to main tain the opposite 
proposition that good is„the principle of duty, “if we 
say of perfection, for example, or of conformity to the 
divine wiU, ob of any other principle, that it is obligatory 
at the very instant at which it is conceived, we do not 
thereby make obligation the basis of good, but we derive 
the obligation from the good itself; for it is in proportion 
as perfection is good that it appears to us obligatory, 
not because it is * obligatory that it seems to us to be 
good. Othemise we should be forced to conclude that 
perfection, considered in itself, without reference to any 
will, is neither good nor evil; which would be the same 
as saying, for example, that Grod is^so better than the 
Devil, that Ormuzd is in no»way superior to Ahriman/’i 

(55 The moral good which Kant ^^nain terns to be the 
oily true good, plainly presupposes the insistence of 
natural good. Every human action has an bbjeet. If 
the object is characterless, there is no >vhy certaiii* 
^pns should be bettOf than certain other actions* 

1 Janet, 
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(c) A good will is not always absolutely good. 1 may (<•) rs a good win 
do evil with a good intention. The good inleiitiou may liitt ly good (* 
be morally good if it is really sincere, but Nevertheless 

it is not absolutel}' and essentially good*. For, though 
good in itself, it w oiild not be so in so far.as it Vorked 
itself out in a wrong action. “ Otherwise it would be 
useless to enlighten mankind; for if they had only a 
good will, it would be of little consoquoiice whettfer this 
good will had good or evd for its object.”^ ^ 

(d) Kant’s view' results in a purely subjective moral-(«/) This view 

. ' , rcHultH in a 

ity. The absolute and olqective chaiactcr of the moral imroiy suhjec- 
standard is lost in die individuality of the subject, tivomomuty, 

(e) An exclusively formal morality^ degent^rates also (0 and lu an 
into an arbitrary morality. A law which is nothing but murajity 

a law, which commands without reason, is always arbi¬ 
trary. It was no doubt a jiercefition of this fact which 
led Kant to |iis theory of hum.inity as an end unto itseif. 


§ 76. Chamcteridics of Good. 

If we ask what good is, we must reply that good is an Go.->d ir tho 
ultimate quality, and like every other ultimate quality doveloimiont of 
difficult to define. We may, however, ])oint out its chief 
characteristics: 

1. In the first place, it would seem that the excel¬ 
lence of things may be measured by their activity or 
energy. Thus an animal is superior to a vegetable 
because it enjoys more powerful and more independent 
activity. Conscious existenoe is better than unconscious 
existence, because it# implies greater energy, and Ithe 
perfection o$ thihgs increases with the number of their:* 
attributes, because their activity increases to the same 
ettent. This i| iM^ominautly the Aristotelian concep¬ 
tion of good. 

i JiiTanet, p. S5. 
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2. In the second place, perfection implies not only 
activity but also order and harmony. We do not con¬ 
sider activities to be good which struggle with one 
another and destroy one*another. The activities in an 
object which, is excellent are balanced and harmonious 
and closely united, and the unity will he not a mere 
simplicity l»ut will consist in the accord and just propor¬ 
tion of bhe activities. It will be an unity in plurality. 
The active forces in an animal are much more closely 
united with one another, and far more subtly harmonised, 
than those in a plant. And the same difference may be 
observed between a man and*an animal, and between a 
thoughtfiil^ man and an unthinking man. This is the 
aspect of good especially emphasised in the Platonic and 
Stoic systems of philosophy. 

Thus we may .say thajt goodness or excellence involves 
activity and harmony, and the goodness of a thing seems 
to consist la'-gely in the harmonious development of its 
energies or activities, an<l the highest goodness of a 
thing, or its pc'rfection, consists in the fullest and most 
harmonious development of its energies. 


The good of a 
thing produces 
te good and its 
serfectioD. 


• § 77, Good as Cause. 

a 

We may also notice with Aristotle, that not only does 
the good of a thing consist in the harmonious develop¬ 
ment of itS energies, but that the good of a thing causes 
its perfection, that is to say, a bein^becomes perfect by 
harmoniously developing itg energies. A rider becomes ‘ 
a good jrider, and, if possible, a pe|fect rjder, by riding. 
A musician becomes a good musician, and, jf possible, a 
perfect musician, by practising music!, .Similarly aIn^ave 
man becomes a perfectly brave maii,"iby5^#6ing dangers'! 
Thus it appears that the highest gob4 tSf a thing both 
causes, and is, the perfection of the thing, and is the 
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most complete and most harmonious development of 
its activities. 

§ 78. The Scale of Bdng aid of Good. 

Every being then has its good or excellence consisting some goodH aic 
in the harmonious development of its activities, and if it Stfir gooS 
persists in what is good it tends to become perfect in its ^ 
kind. But it is to be noticed that there is a-^cale of 
being, and that some beings are inferior to other beings, 
or, what is the same thing, that there is a scale of good, 
and that the good of some beings is inferior to the good 
of other higher beings. » 

The relations of beings to one another in the scale of The higher good 
being is not merely that the one is higher than the othei, includes the 

I , , . 1 , • lower geodfi. 

but It Will be found in every case that tlje higher being 
sums up in itself the different ^kinds of being below it 
ami gives them a new meaning. Thus the animal con¬ 
tains within itsell’ the whole being of the vegetable 
completely transformed by the power of consciousness. 

And man contains within himself the whole being of the 
animal completely transformed by the power of self-con- 
sciou’sness and self-determination. From this it appears 
that the different kinds of good or eStcellence are not 
simply higher or lower in degree. The good of a higher 
being includes the good ol all that is below it. The 
good of man includes the good of animal and vegetable 
life. 

§ 79. Good in and fov a Being. 

We may distingiikb good in *a being from good* for E-^ery being has 
a being, we speak of good m a being we are and is«good fur 

thijiking of that, being by itself and of the excellence 
’which it haa,iW may have, if its energies are harmoni¬ 
ously developed. Thus looking at a horse by itself, we 
might confine our attention to the good that is in it, or 
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may be in it if it is properly treated, that is to say, we 
may regard it as having in itself a certain degree of 
excellence fvhich its energies may reach if they are 
properly trained. 

But when<vve «!peak of one bting as good for another 
being wo are considering the former being in its relation 
to another being higher than itself. Thus a horse is a 
good man. It is because there is a scale of being, 
and because the higher forms of being include and sum 
up the Jowt'r forra^s of being, that a lower being can 
become a good for a higher being. 

n«goc)do!a It is, however, only a good^for a higher being, that is 

liJBililff Is * V o o 

for the whole a partial good. It is not the good of the being. The. 

perftfction of its good of the being must satisfy the whole being. It can 
activity. in fact be nothing else than the characteristic activity of 
the being, which, if persisted in,‘will bring the being to 
perfection. 


§ 80 . Good as Eiid, 

The good of n Ih what sense is good an entl ? When we regard a 

being is its end relation to a higher being and think of it as a 

good for the higher being, such a good is not an end but 
a means. For instance, when I think of a horse in rela- 
tion to a man, a horse is a good for man, but it is good 
not as an end but as a means. When, however, we con¬ 
sider any Being in itself and by itself, and think of the 
harmonious development of its actfi^fties as the good of 
the being, we may say that, this good .is the end of this 
beiiig. JThus the end ot the bejbg pf a horse, if we con¬ 
sider the horse by itself, is to be ja Horse wid to he a 



a horse it to 


good horse, and the end of the 
make it perforWithO activities of a perfectly u. 

po^le, ‘ 

thatf]^ ooniriet© aiid hamjoii^ous 
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development of the energies of any being is not only the 
good of that being and the cause of its good, but is also 
the end of the being considered in itself. *\Ve may say 
of any ^living being that it has an end in itself, and that 
this end is its own good or excellence, dlhe end of the 
life of a tree is to grow up as a tree, to manifest the 
energies and activities of a tree. The end of a horse is 
to grow up as a horse and to manifest the energies and 
activities characteristic of a horse. 

But though these living beings may be said to have 
their end in themselves, they are not conscious of this 
end and.they do not voluhtarily choose it. Neither the 
tree nor the horse has g,ny idea of jbhe end of its life, 
much less could either of them be said to choose the end. 
They are made to conform to this end, by forces beyond 
them and above them! They do not make themselves. 
It is only ijian who is conscious more or less clearly of 
the end of his being It is only man who has tJie power 
of choosing to conform or not to the true end of his 
being. It is only man who can make himself, 'fbus man 
as a person stands highest in the scale of being. He has, 
in the truest sense of the word, his end in himself. This 

f 

end must be his own personal good and must cause his 
own personal good. It must be good for man in itself 
and must satisfy man’s own personal nature. _ 


• 

This ia especially 
true of man 
who aloneIfl con¬ 
scious of an end. 



CHAPTEE VIIL 


THE END OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Whatieth.i WilAT then is the highest cood for man ? What is the 

highest good foi i « n* • i ^ • ' 

man? end of all right 'action? Various ans;wers have been 

given to these (Questions. The most common perhaps is 
the answer of the Hedonist. 


Hedonism. 

« 

‘§81. General Staiemenf of Hedonmn. 


View thot 
plotvsure Is the 
highest good. 


The Hedonist maintains that pleasure is the object of 
all desire and the end of all action, and that the highest 
human good is to secure the greatest possible amount of 
pleasure in life. ' Hedonists do not, however, agree as 
to what pleasure is to be secured, or as to how the 
greatest amount of pleasure is to he calculated. The 
difference Between Hedouiste takes the form of successive 


differences added along a line of development of the 
Hedonist theorj? from its origin^d statement, 


§ 82. Devolopmnt of 

(A) {A) Egoisik, J^ed&nim. —Tlie^, earliest statemenk, of 

SScTCtlfo H^ni8in. ji^j||la|^e that the pleasure to be aimed at 

But this school*,again may be 
The Oyrenaic School who said that 
UO 
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the pleasure to he aimed at was the fleeting pleasure of 
the moment; (2) The Ejiicurean School who taught that 
man should aim at permanent and lasting pleasure, and 
at mental pleasure rather than bodily pleasure. Both, 
howevel*, agree that one’s own pleasure is the end of all 
human action. 

In modern times, the most important exponent of the Hobbes, 
school of Egoistic Hedonism is Hobbes, who teagiies that 
the only object of human desire is pleasure, that the 
plejysure to be considered is one’s own actual pleasure, 
and that the highest human good is to secure the greatest 
amount of actual pleasure ibr one’s self. In working out 
this theqfy Hobbes finds it necessary to adopt ^he most 
paradoxical accounts of many of our irfost natural feelings 
and emotions. Such feelings, for example, as symiiath^, 
pity, admiration, benevolence, are all regarded as forms 
of selfishness, for self love is, according to Hobbes, the 
master-key which unlocks all the secrets of our hearts 

AUfuistic Hedmiim or UliUtanam<in —The modern 
of Hedonism, while keeping to the fundamental 
HedouistiS| postulate, offers a new definition of the plea- Sf 
sure which is to he sought. The standpoint is no longer fa^'tho^greSt 
the individual but society, and the pleasure to be con- SJI’S-Ss? 
sidered as good for man is understood to include ideal 
pleasure as well as actual pleasure. They agree with 
Hobbes that originally a man desires nothing but his 
own pleasure and* desires the greatest amount of it. 

But they say that a man’s ideal pleasures very greatly 
outweigh his actual aka sures in quantity and importance, 
and that big ideal jpSj&ws through the association of 
ide|8 and the working of sympathy become ^o involved in 
Ihe pleaeures of his feilowmen, that pleasures 

come to be entirely included in the fiiJ|Sb©ss of the 
greatest number of his feilowmen. 1:iius the highei^., 
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Hiir» theory 

that 

differ in gitn./? 
aa well as in 


human good is the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. This is a statement of the general form which 
this doctrine assumes. There have been, however, two 
very irn pprt^t coatributions to th§ Utilitariaji.tllQpjp? 
Mill and Profewor Sid^wick 
(1) Mill introducod a distinction of quality in additiqn 
to the old distinction of quantity in the gradation^#! 
pleasures. The Epicurean preference of pleasures of *lhe 
min<l to pleasures of the body was based, not upon 4ny 
intrinsic superiority of the former, but merely upoi|'the 
fact that they were more durable and enjoyed greater 
immunity from painful consequences. To Paley and 
Benthanf all pleasures were essentially the same. “I 
hold,” says* Paley, that pleastiros differ in nothing but 
in continuance and intensity.” Mill maintains, however, 
that there is a qualitative distiriQtion between pleasures 
as real and as determined as the quantitative. He states 
his position thus; “There is no known Epichrean 
of life ^hich docs not assign to the pleasuryii 
intellect, of the feelings and imagination, and 
moral sentiments, a much higher value as plemres thafi^ 
to those of more sensations. It must be admitted,’ how^*" 


theory 



ever, that Utilitarian writers in general havt«placed th0‘ 
superiority of mental over^bodily pleasures ^iefly in the 
greater permanence, safety, costliness, etc., of the former 


—that is, in their circumstantial advantages rafebW than 

in their intrinsic nature. And oh 

tarians have fully proved ^thefc'';j^ej'might, 

ha%e taken the other,* and 

ground,* with entire consistency^|||l^,*<|U^'^^ 
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well as quantity, the estimation of pleasure should be 
supposed to depend on quantit}" alone. If T am asked, 
what i mean by dilTereuce of quality in pfeasurea, what 
makes one pleasure moreValuable than another, merely 
.as a pleasure, except its being greater in .amount, there 
but one possible answer. Of two pleasures, if there 
|One to which all or almost all who have experience 
M)oth give a decided preference, irrespective of any 
^ft^fcpg of moral obligation to pieier it, that is the more 
dSffable pleasure. If one of the two is, by those who 
are^^^dbrnpetently acquainted with both, placed so far 
abtjjjt the other that they prefer it, even though knowing 
it attended with a greatei amount of discontont, 

and Tifould not resign it for any quantity of the other 
))leasure which their nature is capable of, we are justified 
in ascribing to the preferred epjoymefit a superiority in 
quality,*so far outweighing quantity as to render it in 
comparison of small account, Tl^ow it is an unquestion- 

« fabt that those wlio are equally acquainted with 
equSlly capable of appreciating and enjoying both, 
do give 4 most marked preference to the manner of 
existence which employs their higher faculties.”^ The 
theory may be briefly summarised thus: that pleasures 
differ in quality as well as degree, and that the test of 
tlie quality t>f pleasure is the verdict of the competent 
critic. 

^ 5 TV , 

(2) Dr, Sidgwick endeavours to supply Hedonism 
#itb4mtional foundation. Ordinary hedonist theories 

generalisalion founded o» collated 
iti4tauc6s f^m ohiin^ify experience as to the best meane 
!0f^prb4mng tlie sum4ptal of pleanirq^”^ " ISepee lits 
VetkoHM entirely 

Milli ^ '' ' 

' iMhirUeswi r ' 


BidgwlcVi 
ral;l(ma1'bA«A«{<ir 
UtUitariaatao), ‘ 
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employ a method essenihiiiy rational. And that in two 
ways. In the .first place, Hedonism must he basetl upon 
a raiioiud m-tu'dion of right; and, in thi*- second place, an 
appeal must be made from sciusihility to reason, in order 
to provide rf^uliiln " prina/^hs wliich shall produce a 
pt^rfectly rational distribution of hap))iuess. He mai*f‘^ 
tains the utilitarian theory of the cud, but removin^gft 
from the basis of sensibility upon which it had bSi 
supposed to lest, he places it on the basis of cermiii 
intuitions of moral reason which afford its philosophic 
explanation. Thus his “proof” of Utilitarianism ^ not 
psyclioh)gi(;al, as was that of Mill, lent logical, inasmuch 
as it proceeds frony self-cvidenl axioms of moral i<ia>s(>n. 
The rational basis of Utilitarianism is put forward 
as an intuitive apprehension of rightness which is 
admitted to be an ultimate and ah unanalysable quality. 
But it IS further maintained that in order to ascertain 
what is .’‘ight we must have recourse to utilitarhin 
calculations. 


Ur, Sidgwiclv believes that latidnal intuition discovera 
the idea of right which is unique and unanalysable; that 
moral tlistiiiclions pi’operly belong to motives which have 
relative moral values; that we approve of virtue not 
because it is useful, hut because it possesses the unique 
quality of rightness. At the same time ho is an, utili¬ 
tarian as to tlie test of right conduct and as to the meaiia 
by which the end of happiness is to‘ be attained* fltq 
does not believe that^ oiir^ intuition clearly ia4 

which of two conflicting motives righft, not tot it 


shows us the actual method by which is to be, 

: but boldo that thk,^nai,ete, 

' bjo the’ 'qf 

^ of UMlitarianisna^v; 
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mediafca between Intuitionism and Utilitymniyrn, and ' 
idQLJouiteibe^two into one 


^ 5 ^ 83 . Ciifind 7<J.shwaf<' 0 /Hedonhin. 

(1) Egoistic llodonisni may be dismissbtl as an ob- 
vionsly impossible account of the end of life. Besides 
beipg open to the psycliological objection whj^h may 
be urged against all hedonist theories, it gratuitously 
outrages common sense by its paradoxical accounts of 
our emotions and feelings. 

(2) The fundamental error of all hedonistic theoiies 
is this, that the psychological ijostnlate iq^oii ndhch they 
rest is entirely false, lledonism postulates th.^t pleasure 
is the on}}'' possible object of human desire.^ It there- 
fore regards man as esscntisiiy a creature of feeling. 
Through feeling a man is given a vanety of pleasures 
which attract him in various degrees towards various 
objects. His reason has nothing to do except t,(rdiscover 
the^^est way of secunng tlie largest amount of pleapr- 
able feeling. But this is a false view of human nature. 
A man's feelings, a man’s desires, are not entirely gtmi 
him. To a large extent he makes his -feelings and he 
makes his desires for himself through the power of self- 
conscious reason. His feelings and desires depend upon 
what he is and how he regards himself and Ins desires. 
So that even if we wgre to admit as a matter of fact that 
tho objeets of desire which a man chooses are the objects 
wfeicii Oause him at the tirhe of choice the ^reat^st 
ambbnt of pleasurable^ feeling, this would not show that 
the object desired because of the pleasure' pr^ent 

, tQ tikebut 

miiitf^ieeaU^e they are' eonlenipmted aS'&iMe.: 

Mahode of Milks,' 

Ift&iiarimimt p, 57. 0f.‘ ppf^ 


(1) ISgohtle 
Hid Jit/jimffrutai 
tously oiitiagos 
common sensfi 


(2) The iwycho- 
lot'iciil }w»slulato 
of all fioiloiilsru 
iH false pleiisuro 
is not the only 
ntjjcct ot doHitc, 
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Can transient 
feelings satisfy 
a pcnnaneut 
rational aelf ? 


ff!) Tlie Hedonist 
mis to diatin 
gnlsh between 
pleasure and 
happiness. 


(4) The Hedonist 
iailB to gho 
an adequate 
account of virtm 
and cbairooter. 


If, however, it is said that the objects are desirable 
because of t)ie pleasure they will brin^ in the future, we 
may answer that transient states of feeling can never in 
the end^ gave satisfaction to a permanent rational self. 
It is impOKsiblc to suppose that the permanent rational 
self in making a choice can either contemplate any 
amounlj^of future pleasure as an object which will satisfy 
it, or can at the moment be moved by the pleasure 
attaching to the idea of the object. 

Thus the hedonist account of the end of human life 
must be rejected as based upon false psychology. 

(3) Tke Hedonist fails to distinguish between pleasure 
and happiness, asd from tho- confusion between these 
two a greater plausibility has accrued to lus theory. 
Pleasure applies merely to sensibility. It is the feeling 
which accompanies the Satisfaction of,particular desires. 
Happiness is the satisfaction of the self as^a whole, and 
may extst ajiaii from the satishiction of momentary 
desires and even in spite of the pain of failure to satisfy 
them. The Hedonist by identifying pleasure and 
happiness at the outset, and by using these terms 
synonymously, begs the whole question as to the ade¬ 
quacy of his interpretation. 

(4) The Hedonist fails to give any adequate,^account 
of virtue and' character. Virtue is resq|yjd.™Mo 
prudence, character is regarded as merely instjCTHpiSttal? 
moral evil is resolved into iubellectuM error. ; 

puts it thus: “But 4oes Che Utilitarian doctrifiij deny 
that people desire virtue, or hsainUin that yirttii js not 
a thing to be desired? The very reveAe. miintains 
not only that virtue to be desired, but that it is tp he 
desibd dkltiter^iledly Ifetjtself. , i; , To illustrate this 

thathot the only 
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means to anything else, would be and remain indifferent, 
but wliicli by association with whaf it a means to^ 
comes to be desired i‘or itself, and that, ifoo, with the 
utmost intensity, hh’om being a means to liappiness, it 
has come to be itself a principal ingrydicnl? of the 
individual’s conception of happiness. . . . What was 
once desired as an instrument for the attainment of 


happiness, has come to be desired for its own ^ke. In 
being desired for its own sake it is, however, desired as 
a part of happiness. The person is made, or thinks he 
would be made, hap]>y by its mere possession ; and is 
made unhappy by failure* to obtain it. . . . TJiose who 
deaiire virtue for its own sake desire it cither because tlie 
consciousness of it is a pleasure, or because the conscious¬ 
ness of being without it is a pain, or for both reasons 
united. ... It is becaiuse of thp ini})ortance to others of 
being able to rely absdlutely on one’s feeling and conduct, 
and to oneself of being able to rely on oru.!’sy:)wn, that 
the will to do right ouglit to be cultivated into this 
habitual independence. In other words, this state of the 
will is a means to good, not intrinsically a good; and 
does'not contradict the doctrine that nothing is a good 
to human beings, but in so far as it is either,itself 
pleasurable or a means of attaining pleasure or averting 
pain.” Surely of such a theory we must say with Grepn.^ 
that ** though excellent men have argued themselves into 
it,, 'h is *a. doctrkffe which, nakedly put, offends the 


i*nSo|^i^fsl|cated coiiscience.”#^ The distinction betjv^ean 

of principte and not pf 
and not a contingent distinction. If 
this difti&tion eliminateds morality instead of being 
explain^ is ©plained would b© 

, , a; .mi: 
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unwise, foolish, intellectually perverse, but nothing more 
and nothing worse ; right action would be wise, prudent, 
intellectually sound, but nothing more and nothing 
better, 

(fi)*TiioHedonist, (o) The Hedonist fails to give any satisfactory 

aniieqSt uccouiit of obligation. Oil Strictly utilitarian ptinciples 

obiijprtion. no explanation can be given of why I ought to d<i what 
is rights If pleasure is the inevitable object of desire, 
and therefore also the true end of human life, it cannot 
possibly constitute an ethical law. For, on such a 
supposition, the moral law is converted into a natural 
law, and the conception of duty and obligation evaporates 
in the process. If, to meet this objection, it is urged 
that insight into t£e utility 0 / an action constitutes an 
inner authority to realise it in actual performance, it 
may still be replied thgit this afuthority must proceed 
from some principle of reason distinct from a principle of 
sensibiiitj, g,nd cannot tlierefore be admitted into a 
hcilonistic theoiy. Hedonism is based on a principle of 
sensibility, and sensibility, being subjective and variable, 
cannot possibly provide for a moral obligation w'hich is 
universal and objective. 

(6; Practicjai (0)^ The practical application of Hedonism is beset 
with difficulties on all sides. The difficulties resolve 
themselves into two classes: 


(a) roKards v (a) As rhgards the tndividml life the question arises 
/Sfe/on w‘£T^ I'll® method by which the greatest amount of 

to be calculated. If it is to be calculated 
referenc{‘ to^ differences |of quantiljy, we may 
remark in the first place, that the exceedingly intri<Jate 
arithmetical calculation involved cannot possibly be a 
process of the ordinary human intelligence; and, in tLe’ 
second place, tb^ the iveight of authority^ and of common 
sense united t^tetthtows the unnatural view that pleasures 
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differ only in (jiiantity, how^cvt'r necessary it may be to 
consi'stent Hedonism. 

If, on the other hand, Mill's innovation'he accepted, 
the utilitarian calculus is practically abandoned. If 
pleasures ditfer in (piabty, the difference l^etweftn them 
must be something other than degree of pleasure. It 
must be something apart from pleasure itself wliich 
gives one the superiority over the other. Thc»€ is thus 
introduced a principle of aijpreciation apart from pleasure. 

Mill’s innovation, thciefore, cannot he accepted on hedon¬ 
istic principles. The theory is, also, in itself unworkable. 

The compclont critic so far a.*! tliis taslf is concerned is an 
impossible fancy, and even weie ho to exist lu* could not 
help us. , Tor the difference of qualit}' among pleasures 
cannot on the utilitarian hypothesis he mea.sured against 
differences of quantity* The incomrneusurahihty of 

Mill’s new element with the oJd,”^ as Dr. Martinea,u 

♦ 

puts it, constitutes an insuperable difficult'and our 
critic could not tell us hoTii much qinJily is equivalent to 
how much quantity. 

(b) The soatnJ application of Hedonism is beset As n*K>»rciij 
with‘even greater difficulties. Between the hedonistic pdcaiion of 
principle and its altruistic application tnere is a logical w the passage to 
gap which it seems impossible to bridge. Mill eiidea- HoiSStSest^bo 

, , . ■. .t Altruism'^ 

vours to bridge it thus: 

“ No reason can be given why the general happiness mui’s arguujent 
is desirable, except that each person, so far as he 
believes it to be attainable,* desires his own happiness. 

This, how««^r, being a fact, we* have not only all* the 
proof whieW the case admits of, hut all which it is 
possible to require, that happiness is a good to that 
person, and^thg general happiness, therefore, a good to 
the aggregate of all persons.” ^ ,,, 


* Martineau, op. ei£.t vol. IJ. J). 328 


op. p. 53- 
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a more fallacy 
of compqsitiou. 


Profoaaor Sldg- 
wick’aarguintnt 


if lofl^oally 
carried to its 
ooncktsioxL 

ttie H^douistic ^ necessarily load us to a eeneepfcion of the self as eaaeuitially 

.But.this. ann ihi late, t b o- to d*.- 

mental postulate of Hedonism, 
what Mill has happily named ' 


^Jhis argument merely affords a striking illustration 
of the fallacy of composition, all the more striking as 
coming from* so groat a logician. 

Professor Sidgwick naturally condemns the argument, 
and em'i'eavoui-b to supply the gap by an appeal from 
sensibility to reason “ When, however, tlie Egoist puts 
forward, implicitiy or explicitly, the proposition that his 
happinelts or pleasiiie is good, not only for him but from 
the point of view of the universe as {e.g .), by saying that 
‘ nature designed him to seek his own happiness ’ —it 
then becomes relevant to point out to him that his 
happinesg; cannot be a more'important part of good, 
taken universally, than the ecp^al happiness of any other 
person. And thus starting with his own principle, he 
may be brought to accept universal happiness or pleasure 
as that which is aljsolwtely and without qualification 
good or desiiable; as an end, therefore, which the 
action o£» a reasonable agent as such ought to be 
directed.”^ Thus the ultimate desirableness of the 
general happiness is made to depend upon the dictum 
of rational intuition. 

On view we may remark, that, if its implications 
are qarried out to their logical conclusions, they 


of the self.’'2 


therefcre as a herlouss&f^rgtimeiit' 
designedr to bridge the gulf from flgoism d^'J^^trukiiQ,^ 
Dr. Sidgwick’s position would not be |e 

consistent Hedonist. We may, therefors^^i^y thrf^fie 
gap in the hedonistic argument remains be filled, 

city) 
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Wc may urge yet one more hindarneniial oitjection Thor’iv™ifcoi 

• . TT 3 • i.- j I 

against Heciomsm, egiastio or altruistic, J^he practice 1 its own end, 
application of the hedonistic piinciple, whether iiidi- of liodJSnifs 
vidually or socially, is beset by the difficulty wjiich has 
been called the paradox of Hedonism, bnt*which might 
as fitly he called its refutation, tlie difficulty, uaxojgly, 
that tlmjiur^uit of pleasure, or happiness, ducats its 
.own en d. “The principle of Egoistic Hedonism,” sa 3 ’s 
Dr. Sidgwick, “ when applied with a duo knowledge of 
the laws of human nature, is practically self-limiting,’ 
a proposition which he explains to mean “ that g lational 
method Qt attaining the end at which it aims»requires 
that we Should to some ek'tent put it*out of'sight, and 
not direo^ aim at it.”^ This paradox seems to put an 
insurmojuntable barrier in the way of the application 
of any laws of association as 5, means of identii'ying 
individual and social happiiiossi, or of explaining the 
happiness of disinterestedness and pclf-sa^iftte on a 
hedonistic basis. ^ Dr. Siflgw'ick, indeed, admits that 
the religious ideal of self-sacrifice is inexplicable by the 
principles ot rational egoism: “A man cannot both wish 
to secure his own happiness and* bo willing to lose it. 

And yet how if willingness to lose it is the true nmans 
of securing it? . . . I must admit that a man who 
einbra4t^ the principle of Rational Egoism cuts himself 
off frotn the special ^pleasure that attends this absolute 
sacrifice and;^Pprefesion of self. But however exquisite 
this may b^ the pitch of emo^onai exaltation and refine¬ 
ment nece^l^ to attain it is so comparatively raVe, that 



obj^tion to Bational Egoism can be based upon its 
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incompatibility with this particular consciousness.” ^ 
With regard to this statement it will, pcrliaps, bo 
sufficient to remark that a theory of an cud involves 
a notion of perfection, and that il' an ethical theory is 
(‘ompellod hy^tiie logic of its own principles to leave out 
of account the highest attainments of human character, 
on the ground that “however exquisite,” they are com¬ 
paratively rare, that theory is manifestly inadequate, and 
if inadequati; then certainly untrue as a theory of the 
end of human life. 

Thus it seems impossible' to accept Hedonism as a 
theory of the end or highest'good of human life, lint, 
none the less, it if both historically and intrinsically of 
great value. , 

1. It has done great service to ethics by insisting on 
the claims of sensibility* to be infcluded as an element in 
the total well-being of man. I'he ideal of asceticism, how¬ 
ever valwddi", it may be for particular, and often abnormal, 
lives, is at best an inadetpiate ideal for human effort. 
And the stres.s laid by Hedonism on the importance of 
sensibility in the life of man has paved tlie way for 
theories of self-realisation as opposed to theories of 
mei'ely negative self-suppression. 

2, In the same, way, Hedonism has been working 

towards a great and fundamental truth, the truth, 
namely, that eyen “ if pleasure is not itseljf the good, it 
is its natural and normal index and*; ex|^rei^jon, as pain 
is the natural and normal indesi; of eyil”® 

S. Moreover, the canon of 
immense practM benefit in inducing 

* iSidgwick, op, cit, p. 188. 

2Seth, oj>. eU., p. 148, Of. Carlyle: Pasihiid Prmni^ Bk. I. 
chap. V.: “He is to know of a truth that being, miserable he 
haa.been unwise.*’ 
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tion of the claims of our fellowman. “The principle 
embodied in the formula, that *over\ one should count 
for and no one for more than one ’ in the calculation 
of fclicific consequences, has been the source ... of its 
real henolicence in the life of modern so«iety ... It 
has been the source of its beiKificence because, quite 
independently of the identification of the higliest good 
with a greatest j>ossible sum of pleasures—^erha}>s 
indeed . . . inconsistently with that identification—it 
has practically meant for Utilitarians that every human 
person was to be deemed an end of absolute value, as 
much entitled as any one* else to have his w^ll-hcing 
taken account of in considering the,justifiaJifieness of 
an action Jby which that well being could be affected.’'^ 
This Altruism, latent in the name utilitarian, has Ijeen 
the crown of Hedonism,* but it i« a crown which by no 
means sits ejisy on the head that wears it. We have 
already shown how impossible it is to l^ridgerHlie gulf 
between Egoism and Altruism on hedonistic jirinciples; 
and it therefore remains a fact that the hem “licence of 
Hedonism springs from its inconsistency, and does not, 
strictly* speaking, belong to Hedonism, as sucli, at all. 
But the utilitarian formula, though historically connected 
with the psychology of Hedonism, does not necessarily 
imply it, and we need not hesitate to give utilitarian 
philosophers their meed of praise for having worked 
much practical good •even at the expense of coiisistcnc 5 \ 

4. It has thus been iu.dih!B.«sphiarf .n£ law and^ politics 
that acted, vritk .the greatest 

* Green: Prolegoimna^ etc., p. 226. VV© do not mean to say that 
Utilittrianham discovered this formula. It had been enunciated 
centuries before in •the New Testament. But Utilitarianism 
insisted on it at a time when it well-nigh lay in abeyance^ and 
gave it the "W^ght of philosophic theory. 
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Here, ai^aiu, liodonistic wrilt^rs have been insjdred 
by the altruistic oi democratic element m their theoiy as 
opposed to the hedonistic piinciplc ]nopcr But it is 
neverthelcsh ccM'tiUi “ that, at a time when other theories 
by tlnir com en atioii and mysticism seemed to favoiii 
tlic maintenance ot established abuses, the hedonistic 
wiiteis brouglit foiwaid an appaiently siinjile and in- 
telli^nbfe slandaid, bv which the utility of laws and 
institutions might bo estimatid." ^ 


HiJJuNisM wjui BvoiriioN. 

451 ^ 4 . Nat<n«nt of flu Thinnj 

t « 

I KvolutiouHiy In the pTos<‘nt day Utditaiianism has been* combined 
jthatl^hS'^t with the doctrine ot evolution and has been given a new, 
ISoiiroJiiemh and in many wa)*? a nmre ratioh.d, foim. The oiiginal 
jofeorjoty postulate of Hulonisin is kept unchanged. /‘No school,” 
says Mr* tieibcit Spencer, the leading exponent ot the 
school, “can avoid taking lor the ultimate moial aim a 
desiiablfl state of lee %ig called by whatever name— 
giatiheation, enjoyment, happiness. Pleasuie somewhere, 
at some time, to some being or beings, is an iaoxpugn 
able element of the conception.”^ At the same time, 
the function of jdeasure in life is subjected to a flesh 
investigation, and it is regarded as “ demonstiablo that 
there exists a primordial connexion between pleasure- 
^ giving acts and continuance or inervase of lift*, and, by 
implication, between, paiA-givmg acta and decrease or 
I ioW of life.”* From this statemft^nt It will be seen that 
the formula of life is somewhat i^terei^ from that of 

^Mairhead, op. nt,y p. 114, 

* H, Bpenoer; hata of kthksi p4 *' 

, p. 82. Cf. the same authoFe ^ 
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I Utilitariitnisra. The highest good is not so irnich the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,, as to secure 
i for human society the greatest amount of life, to promote 
the ‘lupalth’ of society. ‘Health' is an ethical end 
iteause life is -worth living, and life is‘worth living 
^because it is pleasurable. At the same time the con-'^rhoirponcepWon 
ception of society is altered, and with it the correlative irom'^that of tl” 
conception of the relation of the individual to nis social 
^environment. Society is not merely, as tlie Utilitariiins 
jthought, an aggregate of individuals each having his own 
i‘ lot ’ of happiness, but is to be viewed as an organism in 
Iwhich tjhe connection botwi^en the individuals who 


icornpos^ it is not a mere^ meclianica^ cohenjnee but an 
lorganic selation Hence the wellare or liculth of tfio 
whole organism is a matter of vital luoment to the 
individual whose own liealth is* bound up with that of 
the organism. This point of view is most strongly 
maintained by MiULe§Jiili..i5te.phtm, and said to 

characterise one branch Of the evolution scliool By 
this school morality is viewed as the outcome of the 
progress of society which grows both in complexity of 
its structure as a whole, and in the development of 
interdependence between its individual members. • Mr. 

however, is not so much concerned 
iw of evolution, and re^ar^s^mieaaLiliy 



with the social 


as dependi ng thp^ain upxm..tha evidutiiiiiJ3Lli£B 
Bis theory of iftorality involves a modification in the 
theory df pli^uire. X^aaifce i§. vie,weii^m.jlependi.hg 
not upon the i»^stiti?tion of the isolated individual, but 


; -the o f 

:.iiin^uJiea-in the individtud, and the correlation of ISa 
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total body of individual impulses to the general organic 
.balance of sqciety.^ 


§ 85. CriUeal Esfwiate of Erdutiomiry Hedoni^sm 

I 

Elements of The ethical importance of the theory of evolution is 
theory very great. Its theory of pleasure, its view of society, 

its historical treatment of moral ideas, are distinctly 
valuable contributions to ethical philosophy. But we 
are at present concerned not with a general theory of 
evolution, but with the theory of Evolutionary Hedonism 
in particular. The theory of evolution has imparted to 
Hedonism additional elements of value. 


Objections to it: 


(1) These theo¬ 
rists l»fiiore the 
difference be¬ 
tween natural 
and moral 
growth. 


(1) Its insistence on the organic character of human^ 
society has expelled individualistic theories 'from the 
field of ethics." 

(2) Its theory of pleasure has lent weight both to the 
altruistic element in Hedonism, and to its ^statement of, 
the coindU^nce between pleasure and morality, and, 
between pain and immoralitj^, by finding for both thet 
authority of nB.tural laws. 

Nevertheless, the supporters of this theory .have 
chosen to on cumber themselves with much that is open 
to serious objection. 

(1) They supjiose that the development of hjuman life 
resembles physical development as being the work of 
external forces. The circurastani^s which surround 
human beings acting upon their inherited human nature 


are supposed to bring about changes in their life, and it 
is declared that these changes, like^aJ(i ehanges.produced; 


by evolution, are changes for the. 
is higher than the old life. If th 



, The new'hifej 


^ See Leslie Stephen i Science of *' 

®i.e. BO far as speculative theory. H Cbfistii»h|ty^, 

ha^jldready achieved the task practical 
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of a human being would be very much like the growth 
of a tree. It would be the necessary result^of a certain 
combination of natural causes. But there is a funda¬ 
mental difference between the two cases. The tree is 
njado by natural forces, but man uses natiwal forces to 
make hirnself. JTo^ a large extent, what he is depends 
not upon the circumstances m which he is placed, but ^ 
upon the use he makes of the circumstance ifnd this^ 
depends upon his own free will and choice. This mis¬ 
conception as to the nature of human life vitiates the 
whole account given by evolutionary Utilitarianism of 
the highest good of man. * • 

(2) The theory lays itsf^lf open to all the objections (2^ The j fissumt 
which lie against Hedonism by gratuitously making the p^tuiate’'aluf 
additional mistake of saying that pleasure is after all tfie t« aii tKbjic- 
end of life, a view which conflicts with biology as well 
as psychologyj For biology entirely confirms the psycho- 
logical analysis we have already offered in shwring that 
impiilse and tlesire precede the feeling of pleasure. 

Nor does the Hedonist assumption find suppoit in inconsistoncv (rf 
the doerme of evolution, for it is by no niuans evident with the dot - 

I that increase of life, as the evolutionists understand the evSuUon 
matter, means increase of pleasure. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
seems to admit this, while explaining it by a contrast 
between the particular case and the normal condition: 

“ In exhorting a man to be virtuous, we really exhort 
him to develop his* nature upon the lines which the 
experience of the race has cor«lus^vely proved to coin¬ 
cide witb general c^dition, both of social and Indivi- 
dual^^F#are, /TlAtia Jfeo exhort him to acquire a quality 
of character, moral conditions, and in the 

vast *Wjorit^l$|‘,|^iAaIar cases will make him the 
happier . . . ^'^t%% aJso to exhort him to acquire a 
, which will in cases make him less fit than 
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the less moral man for getting the greatest amount of 
happiness from a given combination of circumstances. 
But the plea that such a case is exceptional will not 
serve. An essential characteristic of right action must\ 
of nec.essit^j’ always accompany it, ami if such a supposed^ 
(juality be ever absent from*what is supposed to be; 
right action it folio^Ys that the two are not essentially/ 
related. 

(S) They err (3) It may also be remarked that the deduction of 

in their atttjnipi ,., a • i i i 

to deduce moviU morality irom previous non-moral ideas m the course of 
morftiidSe,”nd evolution, in obedience to the formula that evolution 
former by the consists, in an advanco from tne simple and homogeneous 
latter. iiicoboreiit to the complex and highly differentiated 

and coherent, seems to assume nearly every tiding that it 
is recpiired to prove. Kightuess seems to the general 
sense of mankind to be an ultimate and unique quality 
of actions: it must be proved to be something different 
before wc-can accept a new view of it. The evolutionary 
school seems to confuse two .things--an historical account 
of the order of appearance of things, and a rigid genetic 
deduction of one order of things from another. 

It might be added that it does not seem v&ry con- 
sistept in the evolutionist to be so atixious to explain a 
‘higher’ fact by a ‘lower.! Xk§M.tauer method .WonU 
be to explain the ‘ lower ’ by the ‘ higher,’ the seed by 
tjie .Sower, the ehild by the man, .Ani oven tho^h 

f j* N * ^ H,' u y*» I 

1 Leslie Stephen; The Setenee of p. 432. Of. the 

follow aig passage from ^jUci Bpilogue to limmia : “ Wo ean only 
have the highest happiness, such as.ghes ede^ with b£aag a great 
man, by having wide thoughts, and Idt^oyest of 

the world as well as ourselves j and 

brings so hmoh pain with it, that we it by 

its being what we would choose 
our spnls seS it is good,” (Qnot^|by 
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jnora! ideas have had a history, their true import is 
to he road not in their meagre begui?imgs,^but in their 
richest developments. 


§86. Ration alim. 


We have already seen how an important school of The theory that 
philosophers oppose the principle of sensibility by the of hfeiaopouto 

. 1 „ rni 1* 1 objections 

pnnciple of reason, ihus we round Kant mafntaining mgod against 
that the standard of right action is the formula of good L^^ntandard 
will prescribed by the moral reason asserting itself in the 
authoritative demands of the moral imperative. The 
same view reappears as a theory of the end, #vhich is 
held to he unconditional .obedience tp this impoiutive. 

In actual .practice the theory lays emphasis upon duty 
as opposed to inclination, and enjoins asctiiicism, self¬ 
conquest, the suppression of desire, as the means whereby 
the end of life is to be attained. In sharp antithesis to 
the theory that the end is pleasure for pleasure’s sake, 
this theory maintains thali the end is duty for duty’s 
sake.^ The arguments alleged against the acceptance of 
so abstract a formula as a moral standard will be equally 


applicable against its acceptance as a theory of the end of 
life. As Mr. Muirhead well says, “ it ftiils to provide for 
the ordinary daily life of humanity.” ^ And the inade¬ 
quacy of a moral standard which left feeling out of 
account appears again as a similar inadequacy in any 
theory of the end'which does not take account of the 
principle of sensibility. Reason,and desire cannot be 
separated in the wa^" Kant separates them. •Reason 
constitnt^fi dlfsire^ as we have already seen, and desires 
imijel the rational aelf to activity. Hence it is not the 
si^ression of .deaires, but their co-ordination, that 

1 See Bradley, Bthiml Studies, Essays III, and IV, 

* Muirhead, op, cit,, p, 131. 
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should be aimed at as the eud of rational action. 
Thus we ar,e precluded from accepting Rationalism as 
an adequate account of the end of human life. 

. At the same time nationalism is a far truer account of 
the end of life than Hedonism, and possesses iniinitely 
greater value. 

(1) In the first plnce, wisdom is a more characteristic 
activity of the self tluiu sensibility, and reason rather 
than sensibility is the regulative principle in the life of 
a rational being. 

(2) Moreover, Itationalism recognises rightness as 

distinct »from expediency, and provides for a. principle 
of moral obligation based on the naiure of man'as essen¬ 
tially rational. « 

(3) It lays the basi.s for a truer conception of human 
society and human pi^rSonality, inasmuch as reason is at 
once that which binds together all men as men, and gives 
to each hfe separate dignity as man. 

(4) Rationalism attains a "View of life far higher and 
far nobler than the Hedonism which it opposes. Self- 
conquest is undoubtedly an element in a true theory of 
the end of human life, though it does not of itself 
constitute the whole truth. Self-development, not 
merely self-control, is the true destiny of the human 
soul; ’ none the less must self-development begin in 
self-control, and morality find its germinal commence- 
ment in self-denial and self-restraii^t; and we cannot 
conceive of circumstaiv^es i^n which this negative element 
would he unnecessary and superfluous.® 

^ Cf. Illingworth, GafMdral and p. 1^2. 

**We must remember that cruciflxion w a att end4*the 

negative moment, so to phrase it, of 

*■* For a good iwscottnt of Rationalism see Mwhead* Bk. 
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Thus the account given by ITationalism of the end of 
hunian life is not false, like that of Hedonism, but 
inadequate and incomplete. The ethics of reason, how¬ 
ever, and, to a still greater degree, the ethics o1^ sensi* 
bility, fail to provide an end which can be stJt before the 
whole being, the entire self. For such an end we must 
resort to the ethics of personality. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THPJ END 01-’ HUMAN LTFK~-(Uor*/mitflrf ) 


J;*ERS0J^AL1TY AS THE MOliXL IDEAL. 


The highest 
huiuaii goed IS 
the moral ideal 
the ideal of 
human per¬ 
sonality 


is 

two^oldr. 


§ 87. General Stolc^neut of Thcorif. 

From what we have* already said as to the nature of 
good and jierfection it will appear that tbf. good for man 
must biTthat which 'wdll bring a man to the most com¬ 
plete and most harmonious use of his energies, and it 
will in fact consist in the most complete and most har¬ 
monious use of his energies It will not be something 
for a man to get, or to keep as a possession ; nor will it 
be* a law to be carried out; it will be a life to be lived. 
This life will be good for man in itself, and will be good 
for mari, as a whole, for it will be the harmonious de¬ 
velopment of all man’s energies.^ This life will be the 
life of human personality, for it is personality which uni¬ 
fies and harmonises {lumto energies, and it is personality 
whicif characterises all human aStivities. The good for 
man is a moral ideal, and this moral ideStl is the ideal of 
perfect human personality. 

§ 88. Pmomlity and IndMdmlity, 

;JPersonality is tyrofoid. In every person, ^ere is a , 
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particular individual element an<l there is a common 
universal element ^ , 

(1) A man is an individual self, lie has a bodi' of his (d The lower 

' “ Bolf ot indivi 

own, anc^ with that body is given a place in the world, 11^ duality, 
particular set of experiences, a particular set of sensa¬ 
tions, feelings, instincts, wants. All this goes to make 
him a particular individual and is his individuality. If 
a man were nothing more than this he would bd^a mere 
animal. 

(2) But man is more tlian a mere animal, W-baifit ( 2 ) Tbo hiprhor 

self winch is 
thi) cssonco ni 
ptn sonahty 

and he contemplates his aeusations, fteelings,* instincts, 
and impulses, aa objects which must be controlled and 
reduced to order and made to harmonise with the cliar- 
acter of the self. It is ihi» seJlf-(?onsciousneas, it is this 
gower of grasping together the individual self, and using 
It to build up a stable rational character, whicrh makes 
the true life, the true selfhoftd of man. This higher and 
peculiarly human selfhood is personality. It is then the 
essence of personality that it is a unifying activity, an 
activity which seizes the many feelings and impulses of 
the individuality, and by subordinating them to the idea 
of a permanent self, organises them, reduces tliem to 
unity, and makes them express a higher spiritiyil nature. 

A personal being can-do this because he is self-conscious, 
because he is abler to determine himself, because as 
rational he is able to discern the differences of excellence 
in the objects of desirl of which he is conscious, hnd W 
canse his spiritual nature can find no satisfaction except 
in f^rsonal life. 

Human personality does not consist in the gratifica¬ 
tion of the individual self, of the individual feelings and 

^ C^,,;|^'acholastic aphorism, “ Persona non eat individuum.” 


reason and conscience and will. Through his power of 
self-conscigusness he contemplates himse]f as au object, 
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impulses; nor in the suppression of the individual self, 
of the individual feelings and impulses; it consistsiinJthe 
using of the individual self to.ieaiise the higher selh ,the 
truly personal life. 

« 

§ 89. Personality means Self-Realisation. 

The end of life Personality then is the true end of human life, and if 

is to be a taruo i ‘ i i r ^ i 

peraou. we woCf.d sum up the law of duty in single precept or 

command, that command would he, “ Be a true person; 
use your natural individuality to make the true or ideal 
self of personality.” Man receives this command because 
he has /i will. Therefore he is asked of his own free 


Man can and 
ought to make 


will to conform the law o/ his being, and the law of 
his being is consciously conceived by him as an ideal at 
which he ought to aim. In the case of the beings below 
man there is no free v;ill, therfe is no self-consciousness, 
there is no personality. Nature is undep law, man is 
commanded to subject himself to law. 

This explains why a man < ought to subject himself to 
the law of his personality. Unless he does so he cannot 
be a person. Man has to make him|Ql£.a,..person by 
conscious effort. He will not be made a person through 
the . working of natural forces, such as those, for instance, 


by which a tree is made a tree. Personality is thus the 
.fulfllmeat 9 f poasibilities Qf ihe 
tiou^ consist jn the continuous and constant effort to 
fulfil the potentialities of personalityu * 


§ 90. Permmlity mplm* Self-Sacrifice. 


We oyght to 
eaborcunate tne 
lo^or (i«lf of 

tri tlto hlgtier 
ratiooAl eclf. 
TW« Ipipllw 


,|f we may regard the life of personality as a life o(‘ 
self-realisation, we may also regard it as a life of self- 
sacrifice, using the word self howevetf in a 
sense, When we say that the life of pq^oi^Mity is life 
of'Self-realisation, we mean 
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the rational self, the ideal self Hut when we say that 
the life of jiersonahty is a life of self-sat iihee, wt mean 
by the self the lower self, the separate self, the sdf ot 
particular feelings and impulses, the self with which 
unfortunately, are often tar more familiar th&n 
with the higher ideal self This makes it all the mote 
necessary for us to insist upon the fact that true personal 
life means the dying of the lowe^ A man 

cannot allow himself to have separate feelings, and 
separate impulses, which he may seek to gratify by 
themselves. He must take every one of these individual 
experiences aud subordinate them to the geneiul ideal of 
personal' life. In this wa} individuality must be ab 
Sorbed ii^to personality, and the separate self as separate 
must die. We must “micify the flesh ” if we would live 
the “ life of the spirit, • and froyi the death of the lowei 
emerges the life of the higher self. Only this “cruci 
lixion,” this “death,” is not to be attained,^as is some¬ 
times supposed, by sa}^re^ioH of the lower self, but by 
its mbordtncUion to the life ot the highei self 

g 91. Peumaltii/ 'tmphes hooc jm' othet ro^ton'^. 

It is impossible for a man to stand alone. Love is 
essential to personality, and love implies relations witli love Sii m 
other persons, A man cannot be a person except Le 
comes in relation to other persons; “ItVill plainly 
appear, that therp*are as real and tlie same kind of 
indications in human natiye, that we were made for 
society and to do g»od to our Tellow-creatureg; aa that 
we are interided to take care of our own life and health 
and private good.”' And every person must be always 
at! #nd in itself a good which is in itself the good of all 
petsons ajperson sees personality injeyery^pgjMi, 

I>,^tl0r3 UpOii Jiuman I. 



As a person, m 
ought to seek 
the coRiiDoii 
good of all 
persons. 


Kven as an 
individual he 
depends on his 
Society, 
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and finds satisfaction in personality in every other person. 
If he IS to be a person, he must respect and love person¬ 
ality in other persons. “We are at once egoists and 
altruists in every moral action, each is an ego^ and each 
sees in his brother an aliet ^ Thus the command 
“ be a person ” is not a selfish precept bidding us think 
only of ourselves. To be a }»erson a man must love 
other pennons, and the command “ be a person ” may be 
expanded into the fuller command, “be a person, and 
respect and love other per.sons,” 

“ To thine own self be true 

it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. ” 

§ 92 Man and t^ocUdy. 

The life of personality is thus that of a society or a 
system of beings each of wliom is an end*in himself. 
Personality-nnites us with our fellowmen. Individuality 
tends to separate us The cljtims of individuality may 
conflict, the claims of persons never confliot. 
person can and ought to seek the common good of all 
persons, and in such good he will necessarily realise his 
own.®, 

Even in respect of individuality a man cannot separate 
himself from his fellowmen. Our individuality is built 
up out of certain original natural feedings, impulses, and 
tendencies, and the intellectual and mofal training which 

we have received during,t^our ‘life. 

• « 

^ Seth, op. cit, , p, 212. 

® We have not thought it necessary to discuss separately a 
theory of the end as common good. Such a theory appears to * 
be included in the theory of peisonality or seEf-realisation un¬ 
folded in this chapter, and cannot be separately enunciated if 
it is to be philosophically intelligible. 
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This individuality connects us closely with society bothbvm- 

* , Ijentoj iiuturo, 

I he nature with which we are born we iniierit, the and in mteiiei- 

, • j * 1 xL tualand moral 

education which we receive, the language we speak, tho training, 
ideas we think, the customs wo practise, are receivetj 
from society. Man makes himself, but .every man, 
even the greatest hero, can only make himself out of 
materials which he receives from society. Man is thus 
doubly connected with his fellowmen. He is c^nected 
with them through his individuality which he has re¬ 
ceived from society, and he is connected with them 
through hi^ personality which places him under the 

obligation of using his individuality for the fidhlment 
% 

of the common good of alj persons. 

§ 93 Pertsomility and llapjnness. 

Is the complete and *harmom»us life of personality is the life ot 
happiness ? seeking an answer to this question we haj- 
may notice the following points: 

(a) The life of personality when it has become 
feet, is not a life of struggle and repression, but ispersoms 

, V T wtutallp ami 

spontaneous, free, and natural. The constant subordi- gpontamomiy 

.. • « ... ^.-11 1 -n • therefore 

nation of activities to nxed laws and purposes will give it must be 
rise to virtuous habits of action, and virtuous habits 
of action are definite powers of right action. Habit is 
second nature. The virtuous man through jiersisting 
in right action has become habitually and therefore 
naturally virtuous. • Once he could have committed 
certain sins, now it would b» naturally impossible for 
him to do so. Bight Action in certain direction* is for 
him the easiest^ way, the natural way, we might say, 
the only possible way, of acting. ^ 

(hi In the second place, happiness, though it certainly (6)Happinoss 
implies pleasure, is not, as the hedonists suppose, a pieasisireB. 
sum of Happiness is a feeling of the whole 



(e) Happin«!u> 
16 not the end 
of Ufe, but is 
the crown of 
perfect person 
allt;. 


Blessedness is 
bettor than 
happtaess. 
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self as opposed to the pleasurable feeling of some one 
aspect of the self. Pleasure is the feeling which accom¬ 
panies the satisfaction of particular desires. Happiness 
is the feeling which accompanies the satisfaction of the 
self as* a whole. * 

I 

(c) It would appear then that the life of perfect 
personality must produce happiness, and that there 
must bean ultimate coincidence between happiness and 
perfection. Natural law and ethical justice alike make 
this demand, and the coincidence follows a priori from 
the notions of perfection and happiness in themselves.^ 
But it would seem to be mfeleading to say that happi¬ 
ness is t^ie perfect life of personality. Pappiness is 
rather the crown of perfect personality, the bloom, as 
Aristotle calls it, of a virtuous life. 

Much less can we fall happiness the end of life, for 
the end of life cannot be mere feeling. Moreover, 
unless we define happiness as the feeling which accom¬ 
panies the satisfaction of the true self, and affirm that 
happiness cannot be felt short of the satisfaction of the 
true self, we must admit that a man may feel entirely 
happy without having attained, or having neatly at¬ 
tained, perfect personal life. 

As Carlyle has said, blessedness . is. >hettey than 
happiness,^ understanding by happiness the feeling of> 
self-satisfiction, which we may have when ,we have 

^ Cf. Butler, Upon Human Katun^ III, ad fiimn; where, 
from a slightly different point of view, he says, *‘Duty and 
initeresfeiare perfectly coincident; for tlie moat part in this world, 
but entirely and in every instance if we take .i© the ftitnre, and 
the whole; this being implied in the notion # a good and per¬ 
fect administration of things. ^ 

^Carlyle, Memrt^ia, Bk. 11. chap* iss “There is in man 
a h%her than love of Happiness: he can do withont Happiness, 
'imd instead themi find BJewiedness.^* 
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hariTioDiR(‘<l our activities by soi/ie rule of life; and by 
blessedness the feeling which arisen when we have 
sacrificed an existing harmony of activities to a higher 
conception of life. If happiness were the end of life 
moral progress would be stopped, 

§ 94. Fenomilitf/ as tfw Moral biamiard. 

In wliat sense is the irloal of personality tl]n#standard («)Tbcoreti- 
of right action ? In discussing the question of the moral auty Kbelu 
standard we concluded that the moral standard was the moial 
ideal of personality as discerned by moral reason, and 
we pointed out a number of rules grounded, in moral 
reason which might practically serv|! as tests of right 
action. 5Ve also said that for the plain ordinary man 
the standard of right action was conscience, which is 
moral reason enriched With a i«uu))er of acquired con 
ceptions, feqjings and tendencies. 

We found, however, that a large numher of moral 
philosophers wore not cantent to stop here. It was 
argued that reasonable action must be consciously 
directed towards some end. Moral foason cannot com¬ 
mand us to act in certain ways unless it shows us some 
end, some good to be attained by so acting. If it did 
not do this moral reason would he unreasonable in its 
commands. We then went on further to ask, what is 
the end of right conduct? And the answer ^o which we 
have been led is J:fiat the end of right conduct is the 
ideal of human personality; and the ideal of human per¬ 
sonality we have fdind to he the complete and •har¬ 
monious development of human energies. It is the 
Using of the individual self for the purpose of developing 
a utiivereal per«ional character. 

Such an account of the end of human life has been » 60 TOtobeA j 
theoretically of great value, but practically it does not we 
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seem at first sight to help us much to determine in the 
concrete, what is right and what we ought to do. For 
if we ask definitely and specifically what is the ideal of 
h^man life we shall be told that it is habitual right 
action. ' So h>iat our argument seems to have become a 
circle. We seem to have returned to the point from 
which we started. 


§ 95. Moral Life is hy Faith. 

Hut it is part We ought not, perhaps, to be surprised that it should 
proSitionTi be so. Refiectiou on the nature of our moral life should 
which we cannot show US , that man IS here m a state or probation, 
fully diBcoru. life here Js a life of .faith, not of sight. The 

divine mind no doubt sees with perfect clea^’ness the 
ideal of human nature, and hence knows with perfect 
certainty what it is absolutely rfght for a man to do at 
every moment of his existence. Had man- this know 
ledge his whole way of life would be perfectly plain 
before him. He would be advancing to a goal which 
he would always see with perfect distinctness. Under 
such circumstance we can hardly imagine a man taking 
the wrong path, and human life would no longer he a 
state.of probation. As it is, nian is not allowed to see 
clearly the end of his life. Bis life is surrounded with 
mystery. He is required to advance towards a. goal 
which he cannot see, but in which he is to believe- To 
guide him in his advance he is given* moral reason, and 
mor^l, reason is limited.^ 

Tctmoraimstm J3st mftral reason is sufficient. We may say with con- 


tL fidence that the light of reason is alwaj^ su^cient, to 


daily 

' Ufiylijlnipin- 


show , a man his duty in the immediate pjcsent,,. All 
that m required of a man is that he shai jj*ave‘(^th in 
his reason, so that he may make those right steps on the 
pa%<)f <Juty whipfe feasp^^^s^ he ought.to 
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the present time, and that he shall believe that when he 
has made those steps his reason will again show him tlie 
fuither right steps which he ought to tahe. He must 
have fajth in his reason, and faith in the reality of that 
ideal towards which his reason is guiding 1dm. 'Human 
life is like a macL ^Talking in darkness, and reason is like 
ji lanip whicli ho carries with him, which shows him a 
limited portion of the way before him, casting«pon it a 
limited pool of light in which he is required to walk. If 
he advances in that light, the lamp, advancing with him, 
shows him a further portion of the way, and so advancing 
he will iij the end reach his goal. But if the iryin stands 
still, and because he cannot see the epd of the way re¬ 
fuses to advance at all, that man is lost. 


§ 96. Butler’s Theory of Mature as the End.. 

The theoBy of Personality as the end of human life is 
substantially identical with Butler’s view that the true 
end of human life is to •live according to nature, to 
“follow nature,” to do right because it is the law of 
our nature. But the term ‘Personality’ is to ho pre¬ 
ferred to the term ‘Human Nature' inasmuch as it is 
more concrete and more accurate, and stands in need of 
no such qualifications as Butler is compelled to attach 
to the term ‘Nature,’ as, for instance, when he speaks 
of a ‘ higher ’ and a ‘ lower nature,’ of a ‘ truer nature,’ 
of a ‘ real nature,’ of a ‘ real proper nature.’ 

Butler’s theory is to be found in his three sermons 
Upon Human Naturi., and is not easily repreasntetl by 
quoted extracts. But the following passages will, per¬ 
haps, i^orve both to indicate somewhat of his*theory, and 
to expliSh tho advantage of using the term ‘Personality’ 
in place of Butler’s more ambiguous and abstract exprea- 
siom “If by following nature were meant only acting 


Tine tboory 'tf 
Pf^rsDnitlitv 
tho cud 
suhfitautialljf 
idouiical with 
Biitlore tliefjry 
of iivmg 
nccordlDff to 
nature ■ but 
‘ personality * Is 
a more acourate 
and concrete 
term than 
'nature.' 
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a» we please, it would indeed be ridiculous to speak of 
nature as any guide in morals: nay, the very mention 
of deviating from nature would be absurd ; and the 
mention of following it, when spoken by way, of dis¬ 
tinction, would absolutely have no meaning. . . . Let 
it, however, be observed, that though the words hvrmn 
iMtwre are to be explained, yet the real question of this 
discourse'is not concerning the meaning of words, any 
otherwise than as the explanation of them may be 
needful to make out and explain the assertion, that 
every man is naturally a law t<} himself^ that every one nmy 
jmd withm himself the rule of rights and obligations to follou' 
it” This assertion*is to be explained “ by observing that 
nature is considered in different views, and •the word 


used in different senses ^ and by showing in what view 
it is considered, and iff what sense the word is used, 
when intended to express and signify that which is 
the guide of life, that by which men are a law unto 
themselves.” “The natural supremacy of reflection or 
conscience being thus established; we may from it form 
a distinct notion of what is meant by human 
when virtue is said to consist in following it, and vice 
in deviating from it. As the idea of a civil constitution 
implies in it united strength, various subordinations, 
under one^ direction, that of the supreme authority; 
the different strength of each parti^jular member of the 
society not coming into the idea; whereas if you leave 
out the subordination, Ihe ffnion, the one d:irection, you 
destroy ^nd lose it; so reason, several t^petites, pas- 
StotiB, and affections, prevailing in di^l^t degrees of 
strength, is not that idea of a noiton of 
but tdiat nature consists in those several ^^uel^les con¬ 


sidered as having a natural respect to each otheri .|n 

naturally suWdin^tev^i^ 
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Riiperior principle of reflection or conscience. Kvei^y 
instinct, propension within, is a real ^jart of our 
nature, but not the whole: add to those the superior 
faculty, whose office it is to adjust, manage, and preside 
over them, and take in this its natural superiority, and 
you complete the idea of human nature,” 



What do wo 
iQoan by th< 
term '‘omrh ” 


(1) BfeDtham’s^ 
theory that 
there i« no 
Buch thing ae 
Obligatlou. 


CHAPTER X 

OBLIGATION AND DESERT. 

We have considered the nature of the distinction of 
V right and wrong as applied to human condujct We 
have also discusseS the nature of human goqd, that is, 
the end of human life. There still remains a further 
set of questions to be discussed, *the questions connected 
with duty or obligation. AVhen we recognise that an 
action is right we furtlier recognise that we ought to do 
it. The question is as to wjiat we mean when we use 
the term ought What is 'oughtness'? We shall see 
that ‘ought’ like ‘‘right’ is a notion which eludes defini¬ 
tion, and is too simple to be defined. 

§ 97. Theories which deny Moral Obligation. 

(1) According to there is i-eally no such 

thing as Obligation. The use of the word ‘ought’ is 
irrational. There is no law or lawgiver to constrain us 
to act rightly. Obligatioi\ is a mere feeling within us, 
and is purely subjective and pemonaJ. What we call 
the authority of conscience means the authority of my 
conscience. 

fij^m . would come to this, that 

S 9 ieuce^^^ mesas the demands of my pri¥ate diMn^. It 

hfta*'even for me, 

■% AA " 
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such authority as I may choose to attach to ray owi^ 
fancies, Bontliam thus denounces all appeals to a moral 
faculty as sheer dogmatism. 

This theory flatly contradicts our moral experience. 
How can the authority of'conscience mean the demands 
of my private likings, vi’hen I myself bend and submit 
to its authority against my likings ? 

(2) The second form of this denial of the authority 
of conscience runs thus;—Admitting (in consequence 
of the foregoing criticism) that obedience to my con¬ 
science must be for me a matter of obligation and not 
of liking, still my conscience and the moral prder of 
my impulses cannot bind pthers. Foy them the moral 
order may Jbe quite different. 

This too, quite contradicts our moral experience:— 

(a) The moral value knd rank*of my desires does not 
depend on any^ peculiarity in me. It belongs to the very 
nature of the desires and is the same for all men. • 

(b) The obligation which binds me becomes dead 

and meaningless, if it does not similarly bind others. 
Obligation, felt by man in the dictates*of his conscience, 
operates in two directions at one and the same time; it 
“imposes on him a duty, and invests him with a right; 
and to deny this reciprocity^ yet hold him bound, is to 
retain the ghost of obligation, when you have cut away 
that postulate of a common human nature, wliich alone 
links it to life.” ^ • * 

(c) It is the natural assumjition of all men that their 
consciences are alike, Just as their intellects are alike. 
Dr. Martineau^weli says that “ the supposition of ^ sub¬ 
jective ' morals feinb less absurd than that of ‘subjective * 

raaiheraat^cs.**V • ^ v 

\ 

fcinean: Typ^ 0 / Elhital Theor^t vojUIJj .p. 102, 


(2) Theory that 
obhg'atlun is 
pumy Hubjtic- 
tvv*. 
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I 

Lastly, to the general position it may be replied that 
if obligation is not an illusion, if (tur conscience and 
its testimony are to bo trusted as our other faculties 
are, obligation cannot be puroh 'lubjeetivt* II cannol- 
depend on jany individual consciousness, it must bind 
all alike. 


other j)hil‘i 

Hoplu'rs iilifiil 
obli(?,nn)U bnl 
oxpliin it 
onoui'ously a« 


(1) a reJaliou 
siihsisuiisr 
betwoeiji the 
whole and the 
part- (’ f/., 
ijUigtlto, 


TheotK irJmli (ulmtl hut wnfaJee itUufatum 

On th(' other hand there are a large number oi moral¬ 
ists who admit that obligation is something more than 
a mere f(‘eling in the mind, and that it is a real rela¬ 
tion su])sistiDg between real objects. But they give 
erroneous accoui|ts of the ^two terms berwetm which 
obligation subsists, and so they give an. erroneous 
account ol' the nature of moral obligation itself. 

(1) It has been said, for itihtanee, that the moral 
law is invested with the authority of tl^e whole over 
the part, and that oliligatiou arises from the fact 
that self-realisation inifiliesi the conscious attachment 
of the individual soil to the infinite alUembracing 
whole. 

This view, which is ]mt forth by JJypthe, explains 
mor.al obligation to b<‘ the relation which subsists between 
the whole and the paiL Man is told that he ought to 
strive to be a whole, or ratlier to strive to live in the 
infinite all embracing whole. 

It does not appear at all clear why the whole should 
have authority over the juarb. The whole is of course 
larger than the part, Cut why shiflild authority arise out 
of more largeness? Mere excess of bulk can at best 
mean greater power, not greater authority. Conscious¬ 
ness of lessor power may produce a fe^iiag of cotupulsion 
but not a sense of obligation, in relation to the greater 
power. 
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(2) Tt has been said, again, that the moral law is ( 2 ) a relation 

.1*11 1 T,. 1 "'ibaifitin;'fi('- 

|inve?toa with the authority oi life in its completeness tween partt-ii 

$ ,, . ‘ and comT'lote 

[over the momentary interest. viewsofiite- 

This view, which is put fortli by Herbert S|>eiicer, 
explains moral obligation to lie the relatiov which sub¬ 
sists between partial and momentary views and the 
widest views of life. The widest views are always more 
conducive to life. Thus the idea of saving an«^ storing 
up food is more conducive to life than the immediate 
desire to consume food, and a hir sighted consideration 
for the good of society is more conducive to welfare than 
the short-sighted policy of stealing. Guidance* by the 
widest views in the long ;’un conduces to welfare and 
therefore has the higher aiithoiity. 

This view misses th(‘ idea of moral authority alto¬ 
gether. It only shows that guidance by the widest view 
of life is moijf) prudent. The violation of mural obliga¬ 
tion, in this sense of the term, could only be regarded as 
a blunder, it could not be apokou of as a sin , it would 
be imprudent, but not immoral. And obligation, so 
regarded, is merely an obligation to be long-sighted and 
thrifty, not an obligation to be virtuous and good. 

(3) It has also been maintained that the moral law is 
invested with the authority of society over the individual, v^hirh pmiwista 

This view, which is put forth by Mr. Leslie ^Sitephen, 
explains moral obligation to be the relation which sub¬ 
sists between society and the individual. Man is told 
that he ought to reverence the "welfare of society, society 
being an organism in wKicli the usefulness and wetfare’of 
the members ddjiend upon the whole and its welfare. 

If this theory were regarded by its exponents as a 
partial but incom^J^te statement it might be taken as 
true so far as it goes^ There are teleological implications 
id'ithe of society which would carrj^ the idea of 


dual—Mr. 
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obligation on to its proper meaning. But if the obliga* 
tion to society is regarded merely as the superior strength 
of our social feelings, the notion of obligation to a 
supreme moral authority is completely missed. 


Professor Sidg- 
wick’s accomit 
of obligation, as 
unique, ulti¬ 
mate and 
objectively 
valid. 


do«s not tell 
U0 the tenne be¬ 
tween which 
the relation 
eubsiets. 


§ 99. SklgmkMs Accmnt of Ohljmiim. 

A very much better account of moral obligation is 
given hj ,§idgwick, who ^ys that moral Qbl|g|.|ipn 
does not signify a mere subjective feeling, noiutJ^t 
certain rules of conduct are supported by external 
sanctions or prescribed under penalties, and dei4%?es 
that the notion is too elementary to be defined ^nd 
must be taken ultimate and unanalysable.' We can 
only say that there is such an obligation imposed upon 
us, and that though the obligation is in a sense indi¬ 
vidual, since I ought to do only what I can do, yet the 
obligation is also objective, that is, “ that# what I judge 
‘ rightJ ’ or ‘ what ought to be ’ must, unless I am in 
error, be thought to be so* by all rational beings who 
judge truly of the matter.” ^ ^ 

Dr. Sidgwick seems to be correct in saying that 
obligation is not a mere feeling in the mind, but that it 
is an unique and objective relation. And there is nothing 
in his account which seems to be contrary to fact. But 
it is not complete. He does not tell us the two terms 
between which the relation subsists. One of these terms 
is evidently the human self which * feels the obligation. 
The question is, whaf, is ike nature of the second term ? 
To whbm is the obligation due ? ' 


§ 100. To whom is OhUgaHm dtte J . 

I ' t ' • 

iHu* V Wo have said that the end of He 
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obligaticm is due to thk ideal 1 In a 
cg^aiii .s§iise doubtless vfo can. The ideal of humanity 
is in a sense a binding moral authority. But obligation 
is not dije to the ideal of humanity as an abstraction. A 

cannot claim allegiance from us. Not 
until it is invested with a realistic interpretation does it 
have any power over us. jQhligatimjfl.ihua-d3ao tO-thc Tea: In so far os 

., 1 11 1 . 1 * ^1 this is conceived 

oofial .ol.Jhumanity as actually found m a real person other as a roai iiersou. 
than the man who owes the obligation. Without 
second person in whom the ideal of humanity maj 
be found actually realised no obligation could arise 
Obligation, is therefore a relation between ‘‘persons,j 
and the other term in the relation •besides ourselveal 
must be sdmo higher person. This may be shown asl 
follows. 

Dr. Martineau has well argued that an absolutely An isolated poi*" 
isolated person could not be subject to obligation.’ He 

takes two cases- * 

\ 

(1) Assume that this absolutely isolated person's 
pleasures differ only in quantity. Thpn how can there 
be any obligation for him to prefer, let us say, the love 
of intellectual pleasure to the love of sensual pleasure 1 
Between whom does it subsist ? 

(a) Does one of the motives owe obligation to the, 

Other? Obviously obligation cannot subsist between two 
phenomena. « 

(h) Does he owe ‘obligation to himself ? Clearly the 
sme self cannot at th^ same* moment impose and c^we 
the obligation and there are here not two selves but 
two phenomenal states of the same self (viz., the self 
inoUning to intellectual pleasure, and the same in^ 
eliiiuig to sensual, pleasure). Between these obligatien 



eannot su] 

' 'ft 
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(c) Does he owe the obligation to his true or higher 
self? The^only test which an absolutely isolated being 
can have of his true character must be his general ten¬ 
dency ^during the past. If we say that he pught to 
choose inteKectual pleavsure because this accords with 
his true cliaracter, we must mean that hfi ought because 
hi.s general tendency havS been to choose intellectual 
pleasure", and this must be because ho finds a greater 
quantity of enjoyment in it. Such an explanation docs 
not help us, for such prudential considerations cannot 
give rise to obligation, , 

(2) A*hsnme that his jileasure differs in qvalifif as well 
as quanfiiy. Will there be row any obligation to t-ake 
the more refined pleasure? No, for to wduffn can this 
obligation be due? You can simply say that he will 
show bad taste if he cliooscs the coarser pleasure. As 
long as we merely attribute to his impulses subjective 
differences of quality depsaiding on his own consciousness 
there can be no authority. *It is not till we attribute to 
them differences, of preference in the estimation of 
another person higher than »he is, that obligation can 
arise for him. 

^gatiou It would seem then to result from what we have said 
obligation is an uni(iue and objective relation sub¬ 
sisting between two persons of whom one is- higher in 
moral worth than the other, the lygher person claiming 
the obligation in so far as he actually embodies the ideal 
of humanity. Thus ir thi end ^all obligation is due to 
God. "Dr. Martineau puts the* matter well, “If I 
rightly interpret this sentiment, I cannot, therefore, stop 
within my own limits, but am irresistibly carried on Jso 
the recognition of another than I. * Nor does that 
^qtte^remain without further witness-: the predicate 
^;higher Hh&u I takes me yet W^step what 
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am T ? A person: ‘ higher' than whom no thing 

assuredly--no mere pheriumenon — bts but only 
another person, greater and higher and of deeper in¬ 
sight.” ^ 

We, know no other person but God to. whom this 
sentiment wouhl point. Thus the idea of obligation if 
it is to be explained and not explained away leads us to 
the idea of God to whom obligation is duo, beciiuse He 
contains in Himself the sura of all perfections, and must 
actually have that group of perfections which will con¬ 
stitute the ideal of human nature. The ideal of person¬ 
ality is thus seen to be a Personal Gtnl Who is, liy virtue 
of His very nature, an ete|-ual law of, righteousness to 
all persons,#and the end of human life is from this now 
point of view seen to lie in conformity to the moral per¬ 
fection which is the source (d our^iioral ideal. 

Thus tiie ultimate rule for the moral life is the nature 
of God, and the ideal for man is nothing less than the 
Divine Perfection, in so far. as it has been revealed or 
communicated to man. But two further points must be 
noticed. In the first place, moral obligation does not 
arise merely from the contemplation of an example. It 
arises from the fact that the perfect and inhnite personal 
Gk)d stands in intimate and indissoluble relation to 
ourselves, and we to Him. It is because God loves 
mankind that the perfection of the divine nature, in so 
far as man can see ili, is a law to man, and the obligation 
to do right an obligation du* to^God. In the second 
place, the moral law is ffot merely an arbitrary commsChd 
addressed to thfe individual will, the violation of which 


is an outrage ‘ against love. It is the necessary and 
ultimate expression of the divine wisdom; it embodies a 
principle of the working of the divine wisdom itself y 
^ Jk^pMftiaeaa : Typea of,Ethical Vol* II. 1**104. 

i * r ' I 
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and it is obligatory because by it alone can the will of 
man be brought into harmony with the will of God, 
which harmony is an end adopted both by human reason, 
pd by human consciousness of the divine love as afford¬ 
ing the goal„of human endeavour. 

Summary of tlje The whole argument may be summarised thus : “ Man, 
is conscious of an imperative obligation upon his conduct. 
It is not a physical necessity, disguised in an/ shape OTj 
form, for he is also conscious of being free either tos 
accept or decline it. It cannot originate within him, for, 
he has no power to unmake it; and it accomplishes 
purposee which its agent does not at the time foresee—’ 
results to himsel/ and otheys which he can recognise 
afterwards as rational, hut which his owm. individual 
reason could never have designed. It cannot he the 
voice of other men, <though human law may give it 
partial utterance; for it speaks to his motives, which no 
law can fathom, and calls him to attainments which no 
jaw can reach. Yjet with all its independence of human 
authorship it has the notes of personality.abpiit it. It 
commands our will with an authority which we can only 
attribute to a conscious will It constrains us to modes 
of action which are not of our own seeking, yet which 
issue in results that only reason could have planned* It 
educates our character with a nicety of influence irre¬ 
sistibly Suggestive of paternal care. The philosophers 
who have proved it, the saints and heroes whoi have^ 
obeyed and loved it, the sinners who have defiedUt, are I 
agreed *in this. And tlie inevitable inferei^ must he 
that i t ie the v oice.of.n. Personal God***^ 

^ Jllmgworth; PenmoUit^f Human and 110, lilt 
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(1) From these considerations we may see how far it 
is true to say that the moral law is invested with tfie 
authority of humanity as the ideal type over particular 


men. 


This view explains moral obligation to be tli^ relation 
which subsists between the individual man and the 
ideal of his nature. Thus Richard Rothe says that 
such a man in trying to be his true self must con- 


Thus wo may 
see liow far andj 
in what sense 
;t is true to my 
(1) that moral 
authority is the 
authority of 
ideal humanity 
over particular 
men; 


form to the ideal of * humanity, and more 

generally says that every^ rational being must make his 
will conform to the id<*a of the universal will of rational 


being. 

Such views are not altogetho/ fanciful It is correct 
to say that % man ought to respect the ideal of his own 
nature. But we must further add, to complete these 


views,— , 

Hi (a) that this ideal is not the average type of character 
which we find in the majority of men, but an exalted 
type of character to which men very seldom, if ever, 
approximate; 

(h) that this ideal is not a mere generalisation of a 
group of perfections which cannot be found in any real 
person, hvit is actually realised in the infinite, perfections 

’ it is a portion of the actual 
charj^ter of Glod revealed man as the ideal of bis 
possible perfection.^The aufliority of the typical 
humanity: % Ishn authority of the divine standard of 
duty rev^siW ^ 

K " .if ’ V J. ‘ ' 

’ T ' ' ,t 

ijt would be a*reasonable question to ask, ‘how revealed 
As Christians we should reply, “ both naturally in the ^JoastitiM 
tiou of man, and historically in the pef^h ^ Jesu^^Ohrist.^*, -. 
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( 2 ) that it is (2) We also see that to a certain extent Green is 
Snmhmii'if. right in saying that essence of^mor^l 

duty to be imposed by a man on himself.”^ By this 
Ci-feen means tliat %e obligation which binds us is not 
^Jion to our ,nature. Men usually think of the moral 
law as a set of commands proceeding from a being who 
is different from us and who arbitrarily imposes them 
upon us. u But the moral law is the law of our own 
. nature, the law according to which our nature must grow 
in seeking its own good, and its obligation con-sists in 
this very fact. Moreover, the divine being who imposes 
the law dees not remain without us. He enters into our 
very life. He is tlje spirit of,our humanity which sets 
before us the ideal of a perfect life, and iMbnounces 
obedience to duty to be necessary for its realisation. In 
tliis way it may be said that duty is imposed upon a 
man by himself, because it arises from his»idea of an 
absolutes- perfection to be realised in and by him, and 
this idea is part of his comcious life in communion 
with God. 


(3) that It 18 (3) Lastly, we may even admit much truth in Mr. 

sort^ty ovorL? l<#slie ^tepheu’s contention that the moral ^law is in- 
vested 'Vfith the authority of society over the individual. 
But to complete this view we may point out that society 
being an organism implies an organiser, viz., God (its 
necessary teTleological imjilication), and that we ought to 
reverence the welfare of society because we ought to 
reverence the will of God wWch is expressed in the social 
orgafiusmt Moreover, it is only on\ basis of personality * 
that society can be constructed and explainedand if by 
the Authority of society’ is meant the obligation to^ 
conform to the laws of personal life, the* phrase at once 
ac<|uiros a meaning both adequate and intelligible. 


'Green i Prokgm£W^ p. 354. 
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§ 102 . Qkku^imi- 


Before leavini; the question of moral obligatifni it will iMoj’s account 

, . 1 1 , r , of obhgation ,18 

be necessary to consider raley s account oi the.matter, subjective and 

« , 1 . 1 • 1 *1 duo to the hope 

JKi^ey says that moral consciousness, that is* the dictates «f heaven or 

^ ' I . '-Hi. J. L' 1 fe'ir of hell. 

or reason and conscience, will not account tor moral 
obligation. Moral consciousness is a mere subjective 
liiaaling. We may despise conscience and disregard 
the dictates of reason. J^oral obligation is not due 
to the existence of moral consciousness at all It is 
maintained solely by tjie hope of heaven and fear 
of bell . 

(1) PSdey mistakes the issue. TIkf controversy is not 
between the authority of a .set of pleasures and pains 
due to heaven and boll and the authority of a set of 
subjective feelings, but the confroversy is between the 
authority of* a set of sentient pleasures and pains and 
the authority of the same pleasures and pains when 
regarded as lulfilling the jfldgments pronounced by our 
conscience. Those who believe that moral authority 
belongs to conscience may avail themselves of heaven 
and hell as. a support of authority, but they prefer first 
to appeal to conscience. 

(2) The pleasures of heaven and the pains of hell have 
no authority in themselves; whatever authprity they 
have comes to theip as fulfilling the verdicts of con¬ 
science and is due to conscience. 

(3) Paley’s account is solf-dbntr^dictory. He supposes 
a man to havp moral Reeling and yet not to feerit. All 
he can mean is that if we do not believe in future 
rewards and punishments, conscience will be ci^rtailed of 
its adequate sup^iorts. 

If there is a moral faculty, conscience, it has authority 
and it can do its work. There is no more reason Cal' 
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distrusting its testimony than there is for distrusting oai 
other faculties. 


whatismeart The coDSK^eialiou of Paley’s account of moral obliga- 
ofmoSity/'" tioii seems to lead naturally to the consideration of what 
aie culled the saiietions of morality. 

By the. sanetioji of a legal enactment a lawyer means 
^ the penalty attached to any infringement of it. By the 
sanctions of the moral law the moral philosopher means 
the happy consequences which will reward obedience to 
the moriU law, and the uuha]>py consequences which will 
punisli di.sobedienQO. , 

In this sense we ha\e live sorts of saAictions of 
morality:— 

( 1 ) N,ituna 01 (1) The Natwal or Phfncal Sanctimi.—V>y this is meant 

tion, the physical pleasures which follow right conduct, and 

the physical pains which follow wrong conduct. For 
instance, temperanefe keeps tfie body healthy, whereas 
intemperance produces pain and disease. 

( 2 ) poiitir.ii (.r (3) The Pohtiralor Legal Sa^ieiion. — B) ‘this is meant 

' the rewar<ls which arc given by law to right conduct, and 
more, especially the punishment inflicted on wrong-doers. 

(3) Social (3) I'he Social Sanriioa. - By this wo mean the esteem, 

sanction, , ' 

the approbation, and the gratitude ot our fellowmen 
which reward right conduct in society, and the disgrace 
and disapprobation of our fellowmen which punish 
wrong conduct in society. ® 

(4*) l^ie Moral Sanctiom. —By this is meant the 
sanot*^, self-esteem, the inward peace of mind, which rewards 
right conduct, and the remorse which punishes wrong 
conduct. 

(5) The Mligiom Smiciwa ,—By this is meant the future 
'^“****‘* \ Jicitveuly^ rew^itds which <alod will give to the righteaijs, 


(3) Social 
sanction, 


sanotijctiA, 
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ajd the future punishment and condemnation in hell 
which await the unrighteous. 

The criticism which has been applied to Paley will criticism of 
apply to all interpretations of the sanctions of morality iSTictliouZ ° 
as sources of moral obligation. We do not deny that 
these sanctions exist, but we affirm that they cannot 
possibly account for moral obligation, though they may 
strengthen and enforce the feeling of ohligatioji when it 
exists. The happy or unhappy consequences of action, 
whether physical or mental, earthly or heavenly, cannot 
in themselves be regarded as rewards or punishments. 

They are merely consequences. They only cc^ne to be 
regarded as rewards or, punishmein^s when they are 
recognised as enforcing the verdict of conscience or 
moral reason. Thu»s the authority in which these so* 
called “ sanctions clothe themselves is entirely the gift 
of the moral consciousness. 

In the second place, right acts done in the diope of 
reward or out of fear of punishment would not be 
morally right at all. They would not show that the 
person who Hid them was right, ^ they would only 
show that }ie was prudent. Mr. Muirhead has happily 
remarked that “to any but the Hedonist the phrase 
‘sanctions of morality’ is suspieiously like a contra¬ 
diction in terms.” ^ 

§ 104. Duty to God and Duty to Man. 

It appears then that all jnen are under obligation to Aiiduty 
do what is right, s^ far as thiy know what, is right. **** 

This oblifition is finally and completely due to God, 
and it is d»e to Him because He, the Divine Person, 
bas actually m Himself all the perfections which con¬ 
stitute the human ideal, and is thuf the eternal law af 

^ Muirhead; The p. 103. 
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righteousness to all persons. Hence, whenever a 
recognises any duty within himself, he knows that nis 
duty is already recognised and willed by God, and that 
he is bound to God in the matter of this duty. Thus 
there ca^ii be no duty for man which is not owed Iby.man 
to God. 

But it very often happens that a man recognises a 
duty towards his fellowmaii, which that fellowman does 
not recognise at all. A charitable man may recognise 
that it is his duty to attend to the poor and the sick, 
although these men, were they well, might never con¬ 
sider it ^their duty to do such acts of kindness. In 
this case the duty cannot be owed to the men, they are 
lower than the person who owes the duty. Hence the 
duty is owed to God. 

There are again a number of duties which are well 
recognised and which all men expect of theiii fellowmen 
All mec, for instance, expect not to be molested when 
they walk abroad. All persops stand on the same level 
in respect of such duties, and we may without impro¬ 
priety say that such duties are owed to oui* fellowmen. 


ETHIC^. 


§ 105. Acqm4iion of Ment and Dmmt. 

* 

From these considerations as to the extent to which 
obligation can bind one person to another we may 
deduce certain conclusions as to merit and desert as 
existing between persons. , 

Merit and demerit as between two persons is measured 
by the mutually understood stan?fard of duty. A ac¬ 
quires merit towards B, when A’s treatment of B exceeds 
the mutually understood standard of duty, and he incurs^ 
demerit towards B when it falls short of the mutually 
understood standard of duty. 
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§ 106. ^^Qqn we arquire Merit ionyul^ OV/’ 

Can we acquire merit towards God! No; lor we can Montounnot 
never transcend our obligations to Him. A person tovSsGod, 
acquired merit towards another person when he 'exceeds 
this mutuall}'^ understood standard. Hence we may 
determine the extent of our obligation to God. God 
does not require that we should come up to th^ absolute 
ideal of His infinite perfection, which is quite beyond our 
understanding, and which, therefore, is not a mutually 
understood standard of duty. But God does require us 
to come up to that relative ideal of perfect ii,umanity, 
which is revealed to us in conscience if we only use 
conscience, rightly. This ought to be the mutually 
understood standard of duty between God and man, and 
we are under obligation to confofm to this standard. 

This obligjation men might fulfil, but they never can 
acquire merit towards God because they never can tran¬ 
scend it. Nay, rather, mgn always fall short even of 
what they understand to be their duty to God, and this, 
worse still, even falls far short of that* ideal of humanity 
which* is the true measure of their obligation to God. 

Thus all self-reliance for moral harmony with God is 
utterly cut away. 


§ 107 {owardipur FelUmmm ? 

Can we acquire yierit towards" oui*' fellowmen t ‘ Yes : 
for we may and often do transcend our obligation to 
them. 

The extent of the obligation which subsists between 
different persons depends on the mutually understood 
standard of duty; and among men it may be said to 
vary with the nature of the act expected and the nature 
of the mutual understanding expecting it. Thus between 


hut It can lx* 
acquired 
towards our 
fellownieu. 
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, ( 
man and man, a mutual understanding, though it cannot 
make wrong acts binding, makes an indilferent akt 
obligatory, and gives a double obligation to right acta j 
a^d again, if the obligation is explicitly fixed in language 
or writing, it, becomes more binding. Now aradug men 
the mutually understood standard of duty is very low, 
and the mutual understanding is often very uncertain 
and far fpom clear. Hence it will be quite possible for 
, a*man in his actions to far exceed his obligations to his 
fellowmen, to transceTid the mutually understood standard 
of duty, and so to acquire merit towards his fellowmen. 

Modern Humanitarians say* that since all obligation 
rests on the authority of the moral law, ail right actions 
are equally due to our fellowmen. Charity ^ is due to 
them as much as justice. This is a false 'and confused 
view. As between man and man the claims of charity 
and of justice are not equally valid. Justice is part of 
the mutually understood standard of duty, charity is 
not But when a man has recognised in his heart that 
charitable actions are required of him by God, then, 
as between the man and God, charity is as oMgatory 
as justice. Thus Vhile justice can be demanded by man 
from man, charity must adopt the language of pleading. 
Otherwise we,erect a false standard of dut/on tlm one 
hand, and create false expectations on the other. The 
ministratiohs of charity would be more wholesome and 
more dignified, if they were done “ kpt as unto meUf but 
unto God.” 

(T 


I ioa 


lem mat 




Ti^or© is another way in which the merit of right , 
be estimated, which depends on the con. ’ 
term in narrower Seha|y|rhieh it bears, for 
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si|doiation that man is in a state of probation and is 
therefore subject to temptation. From tljis point of 
view merit is that moral value which we assign to right 
action when we measure its value by the strength of tlve 
temptation which the doer of the act had to overcome. 
The stronger the temptation, the greater the merit of 
right action; the slighter the temptation, the greater 
the demerit of wrong action. Merit arises froi» the fact 
that all men alike are in a state of probation, that is to 
say, they are exposed to temptations of various kinds 
and degrees, but their temptations are never such that 
they could not have been overcome. Temptation again 
arises from the fact that sopie impulse^ which are lowest 
ill the eyestof conscience, are strongest in our liking, and 
take the lead; and some impulses, which are highest in 
the eyes of conscience, are weaksst in our liking. The 
stronger theivrong impulses are, and the more the order 
of our liking differs from the order of conscience, the 
greater the temptation, and hence the smaller the de¬ 
merit of wrong action. 

It follows at’once that the most vicious and repulsive 
life need not be the most sinful. For those lives are the 
most vicious and repulsive wliich are lived by persons 
whose whole nature has been distorted by the degrada¬ 
tion of their surroundings. For such the temptation 
to do wrong is strongest, and, therefore, the sin of 
doing wrong is leasit. 


§ 109. Mmt and 

Lastly, a distinction has been drawn by Dr. Martineau Perfom^wof 
between desert and merit 'based upon the consideratoi 
that there. numbeir of 

clearly mar k^yj^ t, for all men and to 
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pledged, and further, that there is a certain amount 
temptation to which all men are. exposed. 

Desert then belongs to such actions as lie within 
ttie sphere of pledged duty. The right performance 
of pWlged , duties under ordinary temptation has 
desert. 



CHAPTER XT. 

1 

DUTIES AND VIRTUES. 

^ 11Q.' Mem mi of the feme Duhes anjil.^JuU‘kfes, 

The life »f rij^ht action in the concrete assumes a nxifyan<J ¥iri\ic 
number of different forms or aspects wfu'ch it is useliil 
to distinguish and define. If -we ?ogai*d morality as 
esserttially obedience to the moral law these aspects of 
moral life will appear as dWic-s, and in enumerating 
them we shall be giving arable of fundamental duties. 

If with the ancients we regard morality as the outcome 
of a character ^habitually disposed to do what is right, 
these aspecis of moral life will appear as virtues, as 
excellent habits of will, and in enumerating them we 
shall be giving a list of cardinal virtues. Duty and 
virtue are two ways of describing the same thi^g,—virtue 
is the term used by i^ncients, duty is the favotirite term 
with modern writeis. The life of right action may also 
be regarded under a third aSpecJ, as manifesting itself 
in soeiety and in social institutions, and if we were to 
review morality in the concrete from this point of view, 

W;e should have to give a list of moral institutions re- 
gwded as the mode in ^hie]^ porality gives effect tho. 
various wants of manhin^ij.:i^tods is the ‘ 

of Mr. AkAnaer, and ceriam. 
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of view of Plato. But whether we regard the lifepf 
right action* as manifested in duties, or in virtues, or in 
institutions, we must always remember that these differ¬ 
ent aspects of morality are forms of a single lifej forms 
of moral lifej which may be distinguished, but cannot be 
separated; aspects of an indivisible unity which merge 
into one another; or, at most, stages of a development, 
each of which leads inevitably to the next beyond it. 

Setting aside the consideration of moral institutions, 

¥ 

with which ethical writers do not commonly deal, we 


may now proceed to the enuiperation and classification 
of the ftfndamental virtues or duties. 


Aje the spheres Before proceeding, however, to a classification, it is 
tu^oifncident?*^ necessary to discuss the question as to Whether the 
spheres of duty and virtue are coincident. Dr Sidgwick 
is inclined to draw a distinction. “ In its common use,” 
he says, “each term seems to include something: ex¬ 
cluded from the other. We should scarcely say that it 
was virtuous—under ordinary circumstances—to pay 
one’s debts, or gi\e one’s children a decent education, or 
keep one’s aged parents from starving; because these 
are duties which most men perform, and only bad men 
neglect. Again, there are excellent actions which we do 
not commonly call duties, though we praise man for 
doing the®i; as for a rich man to live very plainly and 
devote his income to works of pujilic beneficence. At 
the same time the lines of distinction are very doubtfully 
dr^wiion either side; /or Ve certainly call men virtuous 
for doing what is strictly their duty when they are under 
strong temptation to omit it; and we can hardly deny 
that it is, in some sense, a man’s strict duty to do what¬ 
ever action he judges^most excellent, so far as it is in his 
. power.” ^ Ife Vill thni be seen that Dr. Sidgwick in* 

op. 219* m 
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cl|nes to apply virtue to acts which have merit, aud duty 
tt> such as merely have desert. 

This distinction does not, however, really conflict with 
the view of coincidence which we have naaintaine^. 
And that for two reasons : 

(1) In the first place, the distinction only appears, and 

rightly appears, when the mutually understood standard 
of duty as between man and man is taken as tl^e basis of 
moral judgment. When, however, the judgment is based 
upon the essential principles of nSoral obligation, tlie 
distinction disappears, just as the distinction between 
merit and desert also disai)pears. » 

(2) In the secUnd placfj, the distinjction can only be 
drawn with reference to our judgments of others, and 
never arises when we pass moral judgments on ourselves. 
“We should agree,” says Dr. Sidgwick, “that a truly 
moral man cannot say to himself, ‘this is the best thing 
on the whole for me to do, but yet it is not my duty to 
do it though it is in my .power 1 this would certainly 
seem to common sense an immoral paradox.’ ” ^ The 
distinction is* due to the “ different degrees of our 
knowledge jn our own case and in that of others,” and 
disappears when the primary and fundamental act of 
moral judgment—that of a man on himself—is per¬ 
formed. 

It would seem, therefore, to follow that the distinction 
of the spheres of djity and virtue applies only in the case 
of a particular mode of the «aoral judgment, and arises 
from the imperfection'bf the data upon which the Judg¬ 
ment is constructed, and that it is in no way an essential 
distinction, nor intended to be so by Dr. Sidgwick. We 
may hence conclude that t]be ordinary distinction 
between the te^ms, oorrespondijE^ tP tlxat between the 
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terms merit and desert, in no way conflicts with the 

statement tjiat the spheres of the two are essentially 
coincident, and that the only essential distinction 
hjptween f^iem is difference of aspect. 

t 

§ 111 . Clmsifwtiwn of V'irtiifis. 

Various classifications of virtues or duties have been 
adopted f^jY different ethical writers. 

(1) Ektp gives ns four cardinal virtues—terap^ajlO^,, 
courage, wisdom, jiAtice. Temperance is the virtue of 
the passionate element in the soul, courage is the virtue 
of the spirited clement, wisdom is the viitue of reason, 
Justice is the virtiyj of the 80 jj|l as a whole, when reason 
with the assistance of tlie spirited element &fimtrola the 
passions. 

This classification seems both defective and redun¬ 
dant. It is meagre, and serves its purpose /mly because 
justice‘is used to include everything not accounted for 
by the rest. In such a sumgiary classification it seems 
unnecessary to distinguish courage from temperance, 
since both are forms of self-control. The importance 
given to courage as a virtue, and the corresponding im- 
pertance given to the soldiers as a state institution, and 
to the spirited element as a part of the soul, must be 
traced to the circumstances of Platons time, when every 
Greek city imperatively required its citizens to be ready 
^to fight for its freedom. ^ 

(2) , Aristotle divides, virtues into intollecJgd.JJld 
mM. There are two 

which is the virtue or excellence of speculative reason; 

.prmlflime ^ which, is the tirtue or excellence of 

practical reason,^ moral 
^ the. intellectual tlTtues ar© 
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i^utnerous. The two prinjiipal Wpr^, appa- 

I'viiitly, ji^stic© and high-mindedn©8s, which as being a 
kind of ideal self-respect, is regarded ah the crown 
of the virtues, depending on them for it&» existence, 
and ir/ return intensifying their force. But> besides 
'these we have given us courage, temperailce, liberality, 
munificence, right ambition, good temper, civility, 
sincerity, wittiness, modesty, just resentment. These 
virtues are represented as a mean state *of feeling 
lying between two vicious extremes, as for instance,' 
courage is a mean between cowardice and rashness, 

Aristotle also distinguishes certain moral states which 
are respectively n^pre and less in virtue, these are heroic 
or divine^ virtue, which Is more thS.n virtue, and con 
tinence, which is less than virtue. 

Aristotle’s account of the virtues is in many points 
incomplete and unsystematic. The list of moral virtues 
seems to have been made haphazard, the virtues being 
set down anyhow just as they came in Aristotle’s mind. 

It is uncertain whether even Aristotle intended the list 
to ho complete. On the whole, Aristotle's classification 
of the virtues may be taken to amount to this. Virtues 
are to be ^divided into intellectual and moral Moral 
virtues are again to be divided into self-regarding and 
social. This classification may be accepted as sufficient for 
all practical purposes, and to this extent the classification 
may he admitted, iftid is that which we shall adopt. 

(3) In the middle ages it was customary to speak of (b) Medisovai 
8fly^fundamental .virtues anfll of seven deadly* sins. ’ 


English. is explained by Aristotle to consist in the union 

•of scientific knowledge and reason about objects of the noblest. 
.nature. {Nk. Mdcf,. vi. 7,) It is i^iitinguished from 


inasmuch aa 



implies knowledge, of parfci^liW fiwts, an^:| 
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The sc^'cn fundamental virtues were the’four cardinal 
virtues of Plato and the ancients, togethei* with the 
three great 'Christiau virtues bpoken of by St Paul, - - 
faith, ho}W3, and love Thus the seven virtues were 
temperaMcc, eouiage, wisdom, jU'^tice, faith, hope, and 
love. 

This list is open to the same objections as the original 
list given by Plato. Why in such a summary list is 
courage distinguished from temperance, and why is no 
mention made of truth? 

(4) 111 modern times the English philosopher Hohlies 

maintained that all duties weri duties to self. And in 

% 

reaction against Hohbes English ethical writers have 
tended to classify duties and virtues under tvjjo heads ~ 
into self regarding duties and social duties But this 
classification seems ma^lequate, as it seems to afford 
no satisfactory place for such duties as veracity and 
sincerity. 

(5) Dr. Whcwell gives fivefold classification of 
duties and virtues under the heads of benevolence, 
justice, truth, purify, and order. Of these justice and 
benev^oleiice seem to go together as forms of social 
virtue, and puiiiy and older go together as self-regard¬ 
ing virtue. 

We thus seem to aiiive at a fairly adequate and 
satisfactory •ana)ysib which affords us a threefold classi¬ 
fication of duties and virtues into (1^ intellectual virtues 
connected with truth; (2) sqlf-iegardiiig virtues, and (3) 
sociai virtues. 

and jSodoL 

We then with the classification of virtues into 
three |ro^ijis--*iiitellectual virtues conue46d with truth, 
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I 

sel^’-regarding virtues, and social virtues. The three 
classes of virtues arc really ciosi'ly ruriiiect(j;d together. 

We might call the second and the third the particular 
forms of the first. If we call intellectual virtue tiutl^ 
we may* call self regarding virtue truth t^ one’s per¬ 
sonality, and social virtue truth to the personality of 
others. Or if, looking at intellectual virtue in its 
practical application to life, we call it wisdom, ^hen self- 
regarding virtue may he called wisdom for oneself, 
and social virtue wisdom for otliers. * Again, self-regard¬ 
ing virtues and social virtues are closely connected. 

, A man cannot be true to* his own pcisonaiity »without 
being true to the personality of o^ers; he cannot 
realise his ,own true self without helping otliers to 
self-realisation. 

I 

§ 113. Each of time has a a Negative, awl a 

Practical Aspect » 

The three classes of virtues may each of them again Each oJaB» has 
be subdivided into three. Each of these kinds of virtues Dative aiKj a 
has a negative Aspect, a positive aspect, and a practical a^poot. 

aspect. The duty of truth may be represented as 
primarily the duty of not deceiving or misleading one’s 
fellowmen. In its positive form it becomes the earnest 
pursuit of truth. Lastly, the practical application of 
truth to life is prudence or wisdom. In the same way 
the negative form of*seIf-regarding virtue is self-control 
or temperance; its positive form is self-respect or self- 
reverence; and its practical form S self-culture. Again, 
the social virtue in its negative form is justice or the 
duty of freedom, the duty of not interfering, with the 
development of personality In others; in its positive 
form it m benevolence, the duty of frateraity* ov of 
aotivey;‘belping oj^ers; in its practical form it is the 
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duty W social organisation for the devclo])niont of j^er- 
soual life, and includes such virtu^‘s as family love, 
jiuhlic spirit, patriotism, loyalty. 

Close coTiuPction All these different forms of virtue are closely codi 
difforouttoiriw Mccted 'willi 01)6 anotlici. Without tomppiaAce there 
ofTirtuy, self-respect, 'fhe man who Duhtly respeet.s 

himself will be the man of perfect self-control, and 
would be also the man of perfect culture. The man 
who earnestly seeks after truth and the knowledge of it 
is also the man iv^o will bo most careful not to mis¬ 


represent truth to himself or to otheis. And although 
virtue js not knowledge, yet, as a rule, the man who, 
knows the truth is also a man wlio is prudent and wise 
in tlie management of his life. Tiastly, ^lore is the 
closest connection between justice and benevolence. 
Justii*e has been caljed by St. Augustine the order 
of love, and by Leibnitz the bcnevolenc§ of the wise. 
Benevolence is justice touched with emotion. And so, 
too, neither justice nor benevolence can bo properly 
exhibited, except in moral institutions 
Thus the whole chain of virtues is connected together 
from end to end. Beginning with the most abstract 
conception of moral life, as the life of truth or reason, 
we end with the most concrete forms of it, as life in 
moral institutions. Wo begin with the virtues of per¬ 
sonal self, we end with the duties of a person towards 
his family and his society, towards his country and man¬ 
kind in general. 


A iNTKIiLKClUAL VIRTUES. 

^ lU. ^1) Veracity, 

Voracity Ui* « iumosty and veracity are prift^ly nega- 

bemg«properly the truth, 
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aryl apcnt li befng properly the means by which mefi fulfil 
their natural desire to communicate the truth, it is clear 
that a man will at first naturally and spontaneously seek 

to have true ideas and to communicate true ideas. In 

• 

this senfee it is correct to say that veracity is Natural. 

But as men grow older, evil impulses and desires arise 
which urge them to shut their eyes to the truth and to 
conceal it from others. Through their control over the it ha« a two- 
intellect they distort or suppress their reason, they 
falsify their consciousness, and become intellectually 
dishonest, and through their control over the outward 
. expressions of thought, and especially of language, they 
deceive their fellowmen by lying. The duty of intel¬ 
lectual honesty and vera<‘ity consists in suppressing such 
evil tendencies, and in allowing reason and speech to do 
their natural and proper work. .The two evils and the 
two virtues .are closely couiiecied. A man who con¬ 
stantly deceives others, ends by deceiving himself, *aiid it 
is only by taking care that^our own 4deas are clear and 
accurate that we can succeed in communicating true 
ideas to others.* 

* §116. (^) Zeal for Tivf.k 

The more active form of intellectual virtue may be zcai for truth 
called zeal for truth. A man who once understands the toteKtuS vir- 
duty of intellectual honesty and veracity will not be 
content to stop here^ He will see that it is his duty 
not merely to take care that, such ideas as he has are 
true, or that he communicates the* truth as he knowfe it 
to such people as he meets, but that he must also seek, 
after truth for himself, seek to widen and obii^nct, the 
he . y# already acquired, and sqek,.# 
hioreaajG 
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original ami scientific research and in the work of edura- 
tion, and th,ese two things are closely connected together. 
No man can teach well who is not also seeking after 
t;ruth. 

§ 116 (3) pTtnienc*’ * 

Wisdom 01 Intellectual virtue shown in the application of truth to 
pr^S^fa^ppii practical life, may be called in the widest sense wisdom, 
to and in narrower sense prudence. Prudence may be 

called wisilom for a man’s self, and wisdom seems to be 
a Ingher kind of pludenco which takes a wider view of 
life, and thinks of other persons as well as the self. 
Wisdom* in its widest sense may bo and often has hocii, 
identified with thp whole of morality. 


§117. 

T« i t Avftr ijcth f There are certain d/fficulties connected with intellec- 

i 1 • . 1 • 1 *1 . 

Xuth^ntya^ijs tual virtues which it seems necessary to examine. 

Ought we always to tell the truth ? Ought we to tell 
the truth to assassins, rohbeys, armeil enemies, and mad 
men ? 

le we^ appeal to authority the answer'to this (juestiQn 
faunot he dPWbfcful. The agents of jusdee, as for in¬ 
stance, policemen and detectives, habitually practise 
deception in order to bring criminals to justice. In the 
iiible, Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, is praised for 
deceiving Sisera, the captain of the enemies of the Jews, 
and enticing him to go to sleep in^ her tent whore she 
killed him. Again, doctors or medical attendants do 
Bnt on what not hesitate to decei/e madmen.* Thus iLjSmiMJUiJie 
K“ofveSty*g(dmitted by, authority that we are not bound to tell the 
answoi tniJth to assassins, armed enemies, and mdlMO*, The 
question is, on what ground are we to justify this de¬ 
cision t |,4ti w M&A / 

an innocent man is pursued hy Autderers 
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wht) seek his life: you conceal him, and they ask you if 
you know where he is: are you bound to toH them the 
truth ? If ybu deceive thorn will you break tl|e law of 
veracity^ The answer is, no 

negative, it bids us when communicating witli» our fellpw- 
men not to violate the common understanding which 
binds us together, as persons and members of society, 
the sign of which is the common language.^ #Biit we 
^ cannot admit to the claims of this common understand- 
fhg such men as assassins, robbers, armed enemies, and 
madmen. They are outlaws from society ; thej^ have 

^ personality j the rule of i^eracity 
does not apply to them. *We are cortainly bound to 
think of the‘*truth as it realh’ is, but we are .not bound to 
declare it, except to such as are real meml^rs of society. 
"We are not bound to betray the fjruth to a false brother 
who wishes td desecrate the truth, but we ma^’’ even ketjp 
him from doing so by withholding the truth from* him. 
We are not bound then tm tell murderers the truth. 
We may ev^eiL^eeeivo them at our discretion. 

Are there any others besides assassins, robbers, armed 
enemies, and madmen to whom we are not bound to 
tell the truth ? 

« It is difficult to determine when and how we may 
refuse to admit men to the claims of the commpu under- 
Itanding involved in t^eech. Such cases must be settled 
definitely by a consideration of consequences. But it 
felearly may happen that men'whq are within the p^le 
of society may forfeit its protection and their claim to 
know the truth, when they overstrain their rights, and * 
ask unwarrantable questions, which we cannot answer 

'5'V 

^ Cf . S. BpistU to the Ephesmmt iv. 25, ‘*y^!k*^n6lore 

putting lying, speak every xuim truth wi^ih li)la h^iiiglrbWr j 

for wu ar* iSa^bers one of another. ” 
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tinlj, nor yet refuse to answer, without betraying a con 
fidente acoepted as sicied Under such circuinbtam es 
perhaps ,we may toll a guilthss lie 
* Rud,, sa\s Di Maituieau, scemb to be theerotn ally 
the rigiit view about these questions, and 
i^dor any ciKumstinces (annot but exwto uuntkiab!^ 
jepugnauee This seems to be a wise piovisiou m 0 U 4 
nature te prevent a too lax and too easy application ot 
tile negative princy^le enunciated above Were we not 
safeguarded by some such check it would, perhaps, be 
only too easy for us to bieak the kw ot truth undei the 
pretended justification of a higher principle 

e « 

^118 Firiui (Did KiiowlLdqt 



There is a difficulty with regard to the appiiriiion uj 
truth to practical life‘or wisdom, which was esp<‘cially 
pn//Iing to the ancients Socrates had sud that \utue 
was knowledge No man could know the truth about 
himself and how he ought td live, and then do what was 
wro^ Yet, as a matter of fact, nothn^ is more com 
mon in the woild than that a man should know what 


is i^ight and do what is wrong To the uncxents this 
6( emed a paradox, for they had not clearly distiiigui*‘hed 
the will as a mental power distinct from reason To us 
the questmn though puzzling does not seem unanswer¬ 
able Tluusulh iia we know, controls coissc!ou»n©s«f we 
ate able to direct attenkon voluntaidy to certaip objects 
to wJthdxasii; ik x^untarxly |com others Thus we 
may very well be said to know a truth, m the sense that 
Ve were once clearly conscious of it, and that it is pre¬ 
served in our memory, and yet we may act as if we M 


not know it, because q|| ^^wi 1L which 

mmmmmmf may ^ble us to 
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§119. CapaUlity for di^mmrug Tntth. 

We have said that it is an intellectual dut;^ to seek 
after clear and accurate ideas. Is it then the ca^se that 
all men can, if they choose, attain to an equal measure 
of truth and to equally clear and accurate ideas? This 
was, in fact, the belief of liescartes, who josaintained that 
all men^ if they use the right method, could#reach to 
equiij shares of truth, and that ignorance like vice is 
always voluntary. It seems, however, impossible to 
maintain this view; for though it is doubtless our duty 
to aim at the attainment of truth, and though thfe attain¬ 
ment of truth requires effort, it is nut possible for us 
to think that this voluntary effort must in all cases be 
crowned with an equal measure of .success. It seems 
necessary therefore to define accuiately the scope of this 
intellectual virtue. “ It would be generally agreed that 
there are certain violent passions and sensual ap|5etites 
which are known to be liable to prevent moral appre¬ 
hensions; and that these are to some extent in the 
control of the Will; and that a man who uses his idoral 
efforts to control them, when he wi.shes to decide on 
ends of action, may be said to be so far voluntarily 
wise.” ^ Thus the duty , of. jeeking , truth „ tP 
(^sis^jnil),,.ta.lewto.pf.^.strong effort, directed 
t0ijp3^ds.>th« of truth; and (2) the ,exercise 

df Si^f-contrql oyer ipfruding passions, .But the amount 

which may»attend faithful effort and 
may* differ wdJy in iudividuaLeasw* 
Jowiae to circumstances with reference tq wh^<^..,jna)Q is 

-.^ -. ‘ ‘ y' V ^ 

^ Sidgwiok, op. p. '234. 
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»B Self-Eegarding Virtues. 


^120. (1) Tempermu'e or Self-Control. 


Temperance 
the negative 
Bolf-regttrdlng 
virtue. 


The first* of the self-regarding virtues or duties is 
temperance or self-control. Here the self of wliich we 
are thinking is the lower self, the individual self, the self 
of feeling or impulse. We have seen that the perfect 
life of personality means the organisation of the impulses 
into character. No'l that the natural impulse is in itself 
evil, but it is'evil in man if iHs not brought under the 
control syf the rational self which alone can give it its* 
true value and iv^rraanence.. Intemperance is* the dis¬ 
organisation of the impulses, the allowing of fehe impulses 
to escape from the control of the rational self. As a rule, 
it is one particular impulse or set of impulses in the 
individual which tends to escape from the eontrol of the 
rational self. A man has to struggle not with evil in 
general, but with his besetting sin. The miser has to 
struggle with cuj^idity, the drunkard with the love of 
drink. A man, therefore, must know himself and his 
besetting sin. Sometimes he may find tl^at some im¬ 
pulse is 80 strong in him that his only course is to kill it 
outright, so that temperance in respect of this impulse is 
for him complete abstinence But, as a nile^ temperance 
is moderation, not abstinence. 

It needs to he Temperance or self-control is the foundation of all 
pSSSvTvirtue! good life. But it is oj^ly the negative side of self-regard¬ 
ing virtue. Some persons there may be wbo are all? 
•their lives engaged in struggling against evil tendencies^ 
spilwiti they leave themselves but little time or ener^; 

efforts after virtue, but most people will feel, 
tie* demotion ofihem energies to some active forninfv 
tho'best 
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upon all men so much positive virtue at least is^inciim- 
bent as is im}>lied in self respect. 

H-1. (2) Sdf-Re,^perl 

Just *as a man’s duty to his lower self is the Negative 
duty of self-control, so a man’s duty to his liigher per¬ 
sonal self is the positive duty of self-respect, respect for 
the ideal humanity which personality represents. Such 
a consciousness of the dignity of human natufc is (]uite 
compatible with the utmost humility. For, when a man 
compares what he is, with the ideal of what he ought to 
be, he will surely feel hu&ble and ashamed. 

A.t the same time this coii.sciou&ness of the dignity of 
humanity §hould enable a man to preserve his dignity in 
the afiairs of life. Such a man will see/that the hte of 
personality must in a sense be jived alone. Other men 
can only kpow him superficially—other men can only 
judge him superficially. But with himself there can bo 
no disguise; he knows what he is, he knows what ho 
ought to be, he is his own judge. The life of such a 
man will be. n^bly independent and sblf-content. 

A man should never forgot the solitude of personality, 
the duty ol^ reverencing the ideal self and so judging his 
actual self. The man who shrinks from this duty, who 
lives always in the society of others and submits himself 
to their judgment, is a moral weakling. “ 8blitude is to 
character what spach is to the tree ” 

o 

§ 123, (3) *Self'Culture. , 

TJie practical carrying out of self-regarding duty takes 
the form of culture or self-development. Culture means 
hot merely the development of our different capacities, 
but the harmonious and symmetrical development of - all 
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and sdf-development must, in the first place, be indi¬ 
vidual. In ever}'' man there is an individual soul unique 
and interesting, differing from all other souls and requir¬ 
ing a pectiliar develo}»ment. The true career for each 
man is fhe career in which he can most completely re.alise 
his individuality. It is the misfortune of modern life 
that a large number of men sjjend their energies in work 
for which they feel they have no vocation. Their career 
is mere routine. But it is,each man’s duty to himself to 
know his own indivkiual aptitude, and to seek to run in 
the course appointed him by nature Such self-ciilture 
fits us liejt for the service of otliers. 

It needs the At tlic samo time it is necessary for a man to transcend 
of transcendent liis individuality. The ideal of personality is .essentially 
universal. Each side of our nature, the intellectual, the 
fiesthetic, and the active^ sides of the mind, supplies us 
with its ideal, the true, the beautiful, the good. It is 
good for mail to turn aside from the low level of his 
daily life and to ascend for a time to the summit points 
of our being, from whence he may take larger views. 
Faithfulness to the 1;ruth <lelivers a man frflm narrowness 


and self-seeking. The contemplation of the beautiful 
uplifts and enlarges the soul. Communion with absolute 
goodness purifies it. The healthy soul must breathe 
at times the pure atmosphere of the infinite and the 
ideal 

, Of the three ideals, the ideal of the good comprehends 
and perfects the other two. The aesthetic life by itseli 
is wekk, and the iritelle^lual life is tiard and cold. If wei 
to live a perfect life, we must make our devotion to 


the beautiful and the ttue part of our supreme devotion 
the good. But must not allow our devotion to the 
iik'Uirwfiide out'-’d^volioa'to: Afebeautiful'and the, 
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*y«t, once again, we must not allow our dovistion But 
the ideal and the infinite to lead us to negl&ct the para- pajamount 
mount claims of the actual finite world. We f;iirn aside 
for a mpraent from the path of daily duty, to cont**niplate 
the true, the beautiful, and tlui good, only that we may 
return to our daily duty refreshed and reinvigorated. 

Wc gaze at the stars above u.s that we may know how 
to guide our steps. But should we contimne all the 
while gazing at the stars we ihay, like the foolish philo¬ 
sopher, end by falling into the well. Each man’s life and 
duty is determined by his station, by actual finite rela- 
* tions, and he can only develop his true self f^y being 
true to the calls of daily duty. And lastly, it is to be 
noticed thUt every individual will find the surest and 
most effective method of self-development to consist in 
rendering such services to his fellow men as he finds ready 
at hand in tRe daily work of life. Thus in fact true sclf- 
culture is impossible without benevolence. 

What place will the culfmre of the body have in self- Physical 

, , *■ rrn 1 • , • . ’ . 1 1 BOlt-CUitUVO. 

development! The body is the mstriiment of the soul, 
and it is our duty to care for the body, a& a means 
towards the development of the spiritual self. The health 
of the body is not a part of the moral life, but it is a 
basis of moral life. As such the importance of physical 
well-being cannot well be exaggerated. The development 
of moral life depends^upon the preservation anddevelop- 
of physical life. 

f !23, * Bdation between Self-Eegamng and Soci al Vh 'tues. 

^ -r ■ III, [ iiji I III. II HI. 

In“ nassin^ from Uie self-regarding virtues and dutiel tijc oom»eotion 
to.^ the social virtues and duties, we mipst first examine 
the connection between these two spheres of dnty^and 

'"initaral. 

^irtue. 

connection 
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nature man is a social animal, a being full of sympathefic 

impulses to*Yards his fellow beings. Reflection only 
deepens and strengthens this connection between every 
man ai^d his fellowmen. Reason shows a man^that he 
is bound uf)# in a living union with his fellowmen^ and 
that he cannot realise his own true nature unless he 
devotes himself to the common good of humanity. 
Moral reason then sets before man an ideal of personal 
life, of life directed towards the realisation of personality 
regarded as an objective end, and therefore sought after 
in other persons. The rule for, the realisation of person¬ 
ality is, be a person and respect personality jn others. 
In serving others *wc serve ojirselves, and in both cases 
we serve humanity. We must seek to realise*i>ersonality 
in ourselves by serving personality in others. 

At the same time we'must remember that personality 
is always individual. Just as the individual apart from 
society is a mere abstraction, so society apart from the 
individual is also an abstraction. The only personality 
a man can realis^i and therefore the only personality 
which a man ought to realise, is his own personality. 
He serves others because this is the only possible way of 
realising his own personality. 

This suggests that there are necessarily limits to social 
virtue. I^ant has tried to express these limits by saying 
that we cannot aim at the perfectio^i of other men, 
only at their happiness. No man ean make auofchW 
maq good; this is th^ wefrk of the man himself and no 
one else. And to a certain extent Kant is right. For 
it is certainly true that man is free, and that if he is to 
become good, he must become good of his own free wiU. 
But it does not seem to follow that we should on this 
a^cotmt limit ourselves to the consideration of the happi- 
others. We are bound not; only^ as Kant says, 
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t)D resp<‘ct personality m others, hut also to servt'^persou- 
ality in others. Our duty towards utluu persons iias a 
negative and positive aspect. Negatively we are bound 
not to hinder the development of their personal life, 
positively we are bound to remove all obstacles from 
their way and to create favourable conditions for their 
personal development. But beyond this we cannot go. 


r. SociAT. Viin’tjKS. 


^124. (I) Jud'ce 

j / V ^ h ^ 

* 

Justice may be called the negative aspect of social Justice tho 

. ' 1 n' f. 11 -A aapocl. 

Virtue, ihe least we can do tor our Icliowmeri is to of ho. 1.0 virtue 


abstain from infringing tbcir rights as persons. The 
importance of the virtue of jufitice ha.s been from ilio 
first recognised by ethical writers, but they have always 
felt considerable difficulties in defining it. 

Aristotle gives a very,elaborate and very excellent Anstatie'x 
account of the matter. He distinguishes lietween ob- justice 
jective justice* that is, just actions or the just treatment 
of person^ and subjective justice, that is, the habitual 
desire in the mind to do objective justice. Turning 
to objective justice, Aristotle points out that it 
essentially the correct proportional treatment of persons 
according to their merits. Of this justice tfiere are two 
kinds; {a) Distrijiutive justice, in which a judge distri-(a)nistributivu 
butes two or more personsi shares of something which 
they care for, according to thei^ merits, {h) Corrective (ft) corrective 
justice, in which a judge tries to’remedy an unjust dis^ri- 
^bution between two persons by taking something from 
the one and giving it to the other. ^ 

Aristotle also notices («) Reciprocity as a third form of (c) 
objective justice, justice in conamerdal relations. Here ' ' ; 
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€ * 

the raefits of the person concerne(i are not considerefll. 
Jlxchangcs of wealth tak<‘ place accoiding to the rule of 
equality. 

Tiioughr many ethical writers have written since 
Arist(>tliJ, thL\\ <io not seem to have iniprovotl upon 

if 

this account of objective justice All that we need do 
is to got rid of uiuu'ce^sary subtleties, and draw a brosd 
distinction between justice in the strict legal sense ol‘ the 
term and justice as a moral virtue. 

We may say then with Aristotle that objective justice 
is the correct proportional treatment of two oi more 
persons according to tlieir racritk It implies -- 

ff 

(a) a judge to^ treat the jiersons according to their 
deserts or meiits. » 

(h) that in treating them he disjioses of something 
they care for, 

(c) that there are at least two ]»ersons whose merit 
« the judge compares. Justice requires thi ee 
persons at least; when it seems to arise be¬ 
tween two persons, a third is implied. 

Every person as a person has a right to such treat¬ 
ment ; it is the least that he is entitled to. The duty of 
justice is therefore in a sense negative. It takes care 
that the rights of persons are not infringed. The differ¬ 
ence between legal justice and moral justice is this, that 
legal justice* can only consider such relations and duties 
between persons as are fixed and Recognised by la#. 
Thus legal justice is the corject proportional treatment 
of twt) or more person/according they perform wel^ 
or ill legally fixed and recognised duties. * 

l^uch being the exact nature of objective justielaf} sub¬ 
jective justice, justice as a quality of the mitid, is toply 
the habitual desire to treat persons justly, that is, to 
treH^tl^ein according to their personal meri^jpd per* 
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89na1 worth. * Subjective justice has accordingl|r been 
defined by the Ronian jurists as the fixed aud endnriug 
will to give each his own i 

12j. (2) Bmemlenu. 

• The more |>oaitive form of social virtue is’benevolcnco. nenevoieneothe 
The benevolent man is not content to do bare justice to Sarvi/tuT ^ 
his fellownien, to respect their riglits as persons to treat¬ 
ment according to their merits. The benev'^leut man 
makes active efforts lo serve others and help others to 
become better men and more deserving persons. The 
benevolent man believes? that ail men as pei;sons are 
capable,o’f realising the ideal of humanity, and in each 
individual,he sympathises with the*individual talents 
and powers and with the individual -difficulties and 
failings. ^ 

A difiiculf question is sometimes raised regarding the Towels whom 
persons towards whom, and the extent to which, fienevo to i-S^SoSed 
lence is to be exercise<l. To the first part of this question 
it is not easy to find a satisVactory reply. Common sense 
would seem to^dictate that we owe beftei^olence primarily 
to our parents and relations and friends. On the other 
hand, common sense also emphasises the value of patriot¬ 
ism and love of mankind. The settlement of the 
respective claims of these narrower and wider spheres, 
livbon they apparently conflict, is not easy to*determine. 

* Two, principles ma^, however, be suggested as capable 
of affording a solution: (1^ that, generally speaking, 
bejievt^fi© should bo renderdli to human beings in 
to their affinity to ourselves j (2) that the 
pur own personality are to be taken as a guiJe 
tie problem is complicated. 

«8t cottstwis et peipetiia voluntas sunm 
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How far ought a 
man to sacntce 
his own 111' 
terests tu those 
of others 


Thi* second principle will also apply *to the secdtid 
part of the question—that, namely, which has regard to 
the extent to which benevolence should be exercised. 


How far,* then, ought any man to sink his own well¬ 
being ifi that of others ? How far can he he called .upon 
to neglect hiis own st^lf-culture in order to help others ? 
It is difficult to answer such questions precisely. Some 
men seem to have special gifts for sympathising with and 
helping oCners, In such cases we may believe that the 
sacrifice of some immediate form or opportunity of self¬ 
culture will be compensated by a richer and completer 
life. In,other cases it may be pointed out that often • 
the best way of doing good ^ to others is to be good 
ourselves, and that in the true service of ourselves w^e 
arrive at the true service of others. We may, further, 
apply here what has ivh’eady been said regajrding the 
relation between social virtue and self-regardftng virtue. 

Finally as regards devotion to the state, we may say 
that the state cannot legitimately ask a man to be false 
to his own ideals of life, for the state being a moral 
institution cannot,* without contradictiitg its nature, 
demand a moral sacrifice. 


§ 126. Relation between Justice and Benevoletm. 


Bonewleiic'C is 
based upon 
justice. 


The relation between justice and benevolence is very 
close. Justice is the basis of benevolence. We cannot 
show true benevolence to another man unless we have 
first been just to him. Wq, must be just before we can 
be generous. We cantfot do good to a man unless me 
see good in him. , A* philanthropist who goes iJo *s 
fellowman and practically says to him, *I see vei*/ little, 


good in you; to me you seem hopeless and degraded 


but it is my duty to try and do you good, and so 


vwdiy such a philanthropist is not really benevolent. 


>aat 
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Qy 8iippo.s(3 a man says to another who asks his forgive¬ 
ness, ‘ Tes, I forgive; it is my duty to do so; but you 
seem to me to be quite untrustworthy, 1 shall there 
fore not punish you, but in future I shall not trust you 
such a man is not benevolent, because he ,is not just. 

To do good to our fellowmen, we must first do them 
justice; we must find out the good that is in them, and 
show what we expect of them on this account. ^ 

On the other hand, benevol<3nce is the highest and But It la also the 
only perfect form of justice, we can ’only come to know form of'justice 
the good that is in men hy sympathising with them and 
.trying to help them Tifl we do so oui knowledge of 
our fellowmen is imperfect^ and we/cannot do them 
full justice. • 

(So then justice and benevolence are both exercised They havo uif- 
in the social sphere ami are botii social virtues But UllU lUOillS o1 

■ * • I • • rtcldvity* 

justice showt itself rather in dealing with the com¬ 
munity in general, benevolence shows itself ifi the 
treatment of individuals, jlustice is the virtue which 
belongs more especially to the statoj benevolence is 
the virtue of pi*i\ate and domestic life. Justice deals 
with the many, benevolence in its characteristic form 
of friendship is confined to a few. Justice insists 
on equality, benevolence seizes upon the individuality 
of man. Benevolence is therefore more just than 
justice, because it knows better than justice the merits 
of the individual. 


§ 127. (3) dfickil Firtu^in Practice. 

Social virtue in practice gives rise, to a number of virtues 
virtues which have been classified under two heads, sorini viriSSe 
accoi^ding as our relations with our fellowmen are dassffied intf 
Voluntary and involuntary. In involuntary relations, 
we have the virtues of filial piety, parental alfection, 



(1) virtues 
shown in 
involuntary 
relations , 

(a) those hliown 
in Voluntary 
relations. 
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and Conjugal love in the family, of* public 8[tvrit 
towards tl^e locality where one lives, of patriotism to 
one’s country, of pliilaiithropy to one’s fellowmen. In 
voluntary relations we have the virtues of politeness, 
of loyalty to one’.s own party and convictions, and of 
toleration lor other people’s convictions. 
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(^HAPTEK XII. 

RKPA'FJOX OF THE fNDlVIDUAL TO SCKHKTY. 


§ 128.* AiU^Piit Aubo) lit nation of the Jiyhi'nJnal to StKtff*/. 


Andcnt philo 
sophors main 
iatued that thi 
ludividua] 

< jristed only foi 
the state. 


The relation of the iii(li¥idual to society has ahead)* 
been touobod upon moie than once, but A necessary 
to discuss it in greatci detail XIjq ^Cfiat Gacjek Thilo- 
sophers Plato and Aristotle entirely subordinated tire 
individual to society. Tjjp life and the (futios of indivi' 
duafs were in their opinion to be explained by the 
requirements of state (borage was a virtue because 
the state needed bravo defenders. Suicide was wrong 
because it deprived the state of a citizen. And this 
tertdency to place society before the individual is found 
in other ancient forms of civilised life, as, for instance 


in India, where the tendency has always been to 
subordinate the individual to his village or his tribe or 
his caste. « 

Thi8 view is This visw of the relation between the individual and 
(i)Tn theory . his Society is ih theojjjf and praotke. Evtrjf 

loS*of*£ttnun individual is .something more than 
personality. ^ Unique *pefsonahty, a peculiar nature of 

which is in itself of infinite value, and which eannbii m 
sacrificed without reserve to tfie* requirements of 
statfe. So far from the individhal pei^on existing for 

188 
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tli^ State, the* state exists for the development of 
individual persons. So far from the laquiremeuts 
of the state accounting for the individual, it is the 
requirements of individual persons which account for 
the state. , 

Ml practice the attempt to .subordinate the individual (2) in practice • 
to the state destroys both. The individual at best has tUMiSjridaai ’ 
no sense ot personal rewsponsibility, his (level^ment is 
arrested, he»imvei:-truly become? an individual person. 

1 n the worst cases the.iiidividual maji*may he reduced to 
.^slavery. The ancient Greek cities contained an enormous 
•number of slaves without whom it would haVe been 
irnpossibfe for the Greek, citizen tp devote himself 
exclusively to politics. Again, en^Jira subordination 

arrests the growth of society. 

Wherever the individual has been subordinated com¬ 
pletely to the family, or to the village, social (levcIo}> 
ment has stopped at the family or the village'', and 
j ^aiianal life has become in^ssible. In ancient Greece 
the city was made paramount ove^ the individual. 

Hence Greek pbliti<4il development always stopped at 
the city, an^ the Greeks remained divided up into a 
number of independent cities, and so in the end fell an 
easy prey to a conqueror. 


§ 129. Modem Subordination of Society to the individual. 

In modern times *the tendency has been to go to the Modern phiio- 
' '■''•'■■.-..'ll j* . • . sophers aubortU* 

^ppos!tB''"«artreme and entirely ^nbordmate society to nate aowe^ to 
.fibfr fndiyidiiflk Ibe individual h^ been represented as 
complete in himself without sooiety, but as havingi 
into partnership with other indivi- 


Pnals for the better 'protection of his life and property. 
Thwa society, came ,iter the individual and originated 
from a contraipt which individuals enter into with one 
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anotliVr. According to tliis feheory* society is partnersliip 
of individufils l)abt‘d upon an original contract. 

The original contrai't theory of society wa** first of all 
hiought forwaid by llohhos in the intciests of,absolute 
go\erimient Hobbes lived in the times of the civil 
war betwt‘on Charles the First and the Parliament. Ho 
was therefore not unnaturally impressed with the great 
evil of qjvil war, and the great importance of strong 
government Under this impression he wrote his 
political tieatise called “Ihe Great la'viath'^n ” Accord¬ 
ing to Hobbes, individual nu*n.wcio at the outset entirely 
independent of their fellows, every man had a natiiiar 
right to everythiRg, evTiy man tiied to assert'his right 
to ever> thing, every man was as a wolf to hi?t fellownian. 
Thus men are naturally so many wolves at civil war with 
one another But nothing is more wretched than a state 
of civil war. The wolves, therefore, came \ogethei and 
determined on peace. Tiie basis of this peace was a 
contract which limited the? rights of individuals and 
defined their diitiijs towards one another; government 
w'js set up to enforce the contiaet; and this is tlx* origin 
of society, and of the great Jjeviathan Govemraont which 
guards and enforces the original contract upon which 
society Is based. From this Hobbes infers that govern¬ 
ment must I'C absolute, and that rebellion against govern 
ment is in no case justifiable * 

Subsequent writers starting from the original contract 
theory of society canj« td conohisions widely different 
from those of Hobbes. Locke argued fcWtt inaswncsb )M»^ 
Society is based ob an original oojjitrj^ the 
object of government is the maint^n*pc» ijhe origJdal^ 
contract, government forfeits ^^Uegiance il 

it breaks the contract itself. Caitrying the 

'j^ctrine e^itreme, argued waa an 
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ajtiftnal institution and a bad one even as moh,*and 
that tht best thing that men <(uld do wonhi be to 
destroy society and goveinment, and to leturn^to the 
state of natuio in which eveiy individual letain^d his. 
full unlimitect rights as man , 

d'he original contract theory of society is tai moi c The tiicon m 
euoiieouB and far moie peimcious than the ancient 
thcones which sulioidmated the individual to tjje State. 

The existence of an individual man apart from society 
IS imixi^sible, There can bo no such man existing 
before society as Hobbes ^siijiposes A wild isolated 
raan is not a man at all. By natuu man is bo^n to a 
society. What he is he to agicat extent inheiits Ifi^ * 
works and tihonghts ite learned fiom society. His 
feelings, hia wishes, ins diitus, all arise out of bis rela¬ 
tion to his fellowimn His kno^ltjdge of moial law is 
only awakonei^in soci(‘ty. The relation of the individual 
to society is not in the least like the mechanical relation 
between the wheels of a clock and the cloi'k itself The 


wheels of a clock are each of them finjshed separately. 
Before they are put togi^ther they can })e taken up and 
replaced without being themselves injured and without 
injuring the clock But the individual never existed 
before or apart from society. He was not introduced 
into society artificially; he was born into, society 
naturally. Man is “lyit an atom but a social unit.”^ 
And, therefore, he /lannot be lomoved from soenty 


without being seriously iiij'urcSl knn‘»elf and without 
injury to society. The‘relation of^the individual Jo 
sooiety is most lik^^e living rcfilibn between thi‘ 
33jwr' 5ns ojr^m orgknj^ijteo^f, be- 

fldweF^alia the leaf and the plant itself, 


between the a«4 the fingcT and the body itself. 


% 


» Newito Chrmtan p. SI64, 
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and has n<> 
fovindation 
fact. 


Its Elemeut 
of lolue 


The tiower and the leaf, the eye and tfie finger, n«ver 
existed apart from the plant or tiie body. They grew 
and developed as the plant and the body grew and 
developed, and they cannot live apart from the organ¬ 
ism of vvlpch they are members. So it is with the 
individual and society. Thus the contract theory ‘is 
d]S]>roved by tlie very constitution of man. But we may 
add further that it entirely fails to give any exjilanation 
of the existence of rights and obligations. Green puts 
the matter well: ‘'The gieat ohjection to the representa¬ 
tion of the right of a sovereign power over subjects, and 
the rights of individuals which are enforced by this 
‘imperiurn,’ as hg,ving arisey out of a contract of all with 
all, is that a false notion* of liglits. It is not 

merely that the possibility of such a contract being 
Rjade pr esup poses Just, ,st^tj„ idgim of 

recognised and enforced obligations—wjiick it Js assurned 
to aficQunt .... But such rights abstracted from 
social function and recognition could only he powers, or 
(according to Ho^bbes’ definition) liberties to use powers, 
which comes to the same; i.e. they wohld not be rights 
at all; and from no combination or devolution of them 
could any right in the proper sense, anything more than 
a combined power, arise.” ^ 

As a ^matter of history, the original contract theory 
has proved a complete failure. There is no evidencb 
that there ever was such a state of things as Hobbes 
supposes, or that any^ so«ety ever has been based upon 
a contract; while ttie French lievolution demonstrated 
the impossibility df Rousseau’s view£ 


At the same time, the theory of contract expresses in 
a confused and erroneous way the*tru^ l^at morality is 
only possible through the ^^mbn recognition of a 

^ \ J ''•jt*'( ^‘ 1 '' i' 

»Green** Prkuiipks 40. ^. 
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ccrfiimon good, and through the embodiment of this 
recognition in common institutions. Thil represents 
what we may call its element of value. But so far 
it is^ a theory of contract it is to be unhesitatingly 
rejected as false in sociology, false in ethios, and false 
in history. 


§ 130. Society and the Individual mutually im§ly and 

require each other 

Thus the true view of the relation between the indi* The individual 
vidual and society is that, neither can exkt without the 
Viither. Each implies the other, , They arise together, *‘***®’’ 

and ihey* develop together side by sidfe, and their union 

one; the connection is, natural not artificial. This is 
true not merely of the individual in relation to society 
generally, bdl of the individual in relation to ajl the 
particular forms of society, the family, the village, the 
city, and the state. • 

In the earliest form of human socitrty we can hardly 
be said to have any individuals or any societies at all. 

Personality k unrecognised. The family does not exist. 

Instead of individual men being married to individual 
l^omen, the men and women are united by groups to 
e another. The individual, the family, the village, 

Ihe state, developed liide by side; the development of 
the one overlapping and contributing to the develop- 
'iient of others. Thua^ the individual and the family 

imply one anothot, and so do the family and the State. ^ 

^ » • 

. ’ 4:^ etate is define by Oreea as oonsiating u<^ in an {^grogate 
of lii^tvidnals ^der a tipvereign, but in a society in which the 
men id&^y associated in families and tribes are defined 

etc., § 134.) This dfsfinition ia^ 
what a state ought to,be, tiuni a 


.yt? 


W' 

''’‘if ' . ; 


N 
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ftjM'itwt’waeo In order to express this vital nnion betwetn the intSi" 
vidual and the society, it is customary nowadays to calJL 
society organism, and it may perhaps be admitted 
that soffiety is an organism or, «it any rate, more like an 
organism flmn anything else. But if it is an organism, it 
must be nob d that it (lifters widely from other organisms 
m this point In the cstse pf other (irganisras the 
organism ^(s of moie impoitarme than its jopipbprs. But 
JU tlie case of society the members cannot be said to be 
of less importance* than the organism. The .personality 
of each indiMdual is of infinite value, and the import- 
ance of society is due to the fact that it is a necessary* 
condition of persctnal lith* fTho state is not an end in 
itself, it is instrumental to the developraenb of personal 
life. 


§131. Ktfnuil of fhi^ Bhite. 


The duty of the the State then an ethical basts—If g , it. a .,jaoBal 

teJubeipK ipi fcitution ? Yes, undoubtedly; thft,duty of the state k 
hencritsethfcai uot merely to protect life &nd propeity, but to protect 
th§ sphere perlsonaHty, to make roon\ fox the personal 


life pf each individual If individuals were loft to 
themselves, they would not leave each ‘other alone. 
Kaoh individual would encroach upon his neighbour, 


deftniboD ^ot what all states acitually are. It is also, perhapS| 
not nniveraally tnie that m actual history the fanulV) the trihif,’ 
au<l the state grow together, and giow^in that order It wottM 
perhaps be better Cor practical purposed to delllts a state as a 
body of men living undstr one sovergign, and under a law which 
the sovereign will caforocs; "the sovereign being either an indi¬ 
vidual or a corporation. 

^Tbna the state maUitains ‘jus naturae/ or ‘natural 
right/ v(!t»ich may be defined as “that which if really aeceBshry 
to the idiiatnteRance of the materl4 condition^ eimential to 
existence and perfection of human personidjltjif^h ^ 
etc. »§ n» footnote*) 
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aifd no iiifliviclual would be able to lully realise bts own 
personality. * 

fi IS wrong then to speak of the action of the^ state by itsaotirtnisnot 
which ijb seehb to impose its will upon the indivi(lua] wHl • 

as state intorfciencc. The state should not,be regarded 
as something alien which intcrleros with individual 
development. The atate representing the general willjfc 
should be regardiMl as representing the het^r self, to| 
which the individual subonlinates his individuality in! 
order that he may lealise his true p(‘rsonality. Thej 
action of the state shouhl he a help, not a hindrance, to I 
* the develQi»nient of ]>or&onal life, 'fho state h;^s thus a! 
negative and a positive fuvHion. It# negative function} 
is to preverft interference with the liberty of the mdivi-| 
dual. Its positive fimctioii is the promotion of morality.! 

But Iiow, it ma} he asked, (‘{fn the state impose its -md sow nut 
will upon nfy will without robbing me of my frecd(mi viduMl fiotflotn. 
and arresting the growth of my personality 1 To*lhis it 
may be answered tliat m«ial freedom is a matter of 
inward choice and iuwaid preference, not of outward 
action. One wdl can impose itself upon aaotheT 
without dC|troying its ficedom, because ^,.that the 
Jiigher will imposes is a certain foito of outward activity; 
it cannot change the inward movomout of will In tliis 
way the divine will is imposed upon the hijman will, 
and so it is with t^ie will of the state. The state 
imposes its will uppn individual citizens by controlling 
the outward action. Its objtJct jn so doing is to secure 
to eiujh citizen the opportunity of living the true life of 


petsenality. 

, from this we see the true limit of state action. The 
a a iMU#. h ^ tovade.the^8fh«re of per- 
SSSStv . Thia It'imjy -aaJ-wHnBtiniw doei do iajthree 


Tho truft limit ol 
State action, 
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Sometimes tha aUte adopts a * paternal’ method 
jioveriirnent ‘which leaves as little aa possible to the 
discretioij of the individual. When it does so it invades 
the sphere of personal liberty. flut wit bout aij\ strictly 
moral objeet*at all,” writes (:ircen, “laws have been made 
\»hich thetk the dnclopment of the moial di^sposition. 
This has been done (a) by l^al nquuements oi Kjligious 
obseivunc^ and piofessioa of behel*, which have tended 
to vitiate the rihgioiis sources of morality; (/>) hy pro¬ 
hibition* and leatcamte, unnecessary, or which have 
ceased to be necessary foi majint linme the social con- 
ditions of the moial life, and which mttufeie. with the' 
growth of self-relmnce, witht the formation of u manly 
conscience and sense of moral dignity,—In‘#^llort, with 
the moral autonomy which i« the condition of the highest 
goodness, (r) hy^loga I'institutions which take away the 
occasion for the exercise of certain moral virtues . . . 
The true giound of objection to * iiaternal gover nment* 
is not that it violates the Maissez faire’ principle and 
conceives that ita object is to make jpeople good, to 
promote moralitj, hut that i^t jests u])on a misconception 
of morality. The real function of govemmiijnt being to 
maintain conditions of life in which morality shall be 
possible, and morality consisting in the disinterested 
performance of self-imposed duties, ‘paternal govern¬ 
ment ’ does its best to make it impossible by narrowing 
the room for the imposition of dntiea and for the play of 
disinterested motives.lit the^ same time it must he 
remepibered that a government more ♦or less ‘patem^^ 
Hs a necessity at I certain stage of the d<ivelopiaent of 


jlsocial life. And the legal institutions ^tshich oonittitute 
Green’s objection to paternal govprnrneitt are ei^fpedienjb 
I and sometimes necessary where the to ecMln 

V > Green s etct, 88 
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khida of virtue is eitlier absent or very weak, fn the 
development of society, as in the tlovelotwneni of the 
individual, there is a stage of obedience to authority, 
which ^in its proper place, and at its own time, is TV)t * 

only, salutary but inevitable. ^ 

Sometimes the state does not represent the general 
will, Its voice is not the voice ot common personality 
on behalf of which it ought to speak. Such was the 
position of affairs at tin* time of the English and the 
French Kevolutions. The actual sthte, ruling in the in¬ 
terests of a minority, was seeking to destroy the lights of 
» personality of which it should have been the gi^irdian. 

Sometimes the mere pi;ocess of tyne brings about a 
contradiction between v^hat the vstate is and what it 
ought to he. The institutions and law-, which were 
once good and adequate beoAue out of date. Under 
these circumstances it becomes necessary to reform the 
constitution so that the stale maj once agaih tiuly 
represent the general will,\the common personality. 

* 13 : 1 . Moral Proqrm. 

In discuising the nature of the distinctions of right Momi piogre®s 
and wrong and the closely connected questions of the 
moral standard and of the eml of right conduct, we were 
led to see that there were two sorts of rightness—relative timt 

rightness and absolute rightness—and that, similarly, 

^The * general wiir is not the same thing as the coercive 
power of the majority. It is, Jireon says, the “un|eltish 
int^resl in the common good winch in vadous degree actuates 

other.*’ *4.nd when we say th^t 
*tU »tf»M musvrepresMt the ^general will/ we mean that “an 
Intm^ b cohnptm good is the ground of political society, m 
the S^nse that it»no body of people would recognise 

mf authority, as btfbg «>mmon oUs^ieaoo.” 

IClresn; § 08 d ## 

I* u ^ il* ^ u(k In' 
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It is twofold. 


(a) Projfresa in 
pmcticfitd right 


(6) Ptogreas in 
kuuwlttcige of 
right. 


there Were two standards of right action, a relative 
standard and an absolute standard. For an absolutely 
wise and absolutely good human being, the end of all 
actions would be the realisation of a clearly understood 
ideal of persjpnal life. Such a being would know what 
it was absolutely right to do in every case. He would 
have witliin him an absolute standard of right action, and 
his acts would be right absolutely. But the ordinary 
man has no clear and perfect vision of the ideal of 
humanity. He has ho absolute standard of right action. 
He has only conscience and moral reason which show 
him higher and lower alternatives to he chosen, and if 
he chooses what ho^ponceives tjo be the higher alternative, 
his action is relatively right. We added that, although 
no actual man knew in this world the absolutely right 
standard of action, yeb'SCll men who are true to their 
conscience and moral reason, were advanckig towards 
the knbwlcdge of what is absolutely right. In other 
words, for ordinary men, rnorg*! life is a life of progress 
towards perfect knowledge of what is right and perfect 
conduct in the light of that knowledge. For individuals 
and for nations the knowledge and practice of the moral 
standard is progressive. 

For individuals and for nations moral progress takes 
place in tw^o ways :— 

(a) In the first place, men commonly know much 
that is right and yet leave it undone. A great deal of 
moral progress consists^in draining the will to do what 
conscience clearly sho^s to be our*<iutyw 
* (6) In the seconil j^ace, by reflecting on the t#ttj?e qf 
right conduct, and on their past Ufe md 
may attain to higher ideals of right tliftn thej^ had 

at first. In this way they make ia the know¬ 
ledge 0 ^ right and wrong. As a in the 
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k’*owlede;e of ^hat is right depends upon progress^'n the 
praetiee of what is right. ^ 

In society, we constantly see these two sorts of moral Prograsswi 
progress going on. In every healthy state the govern¬ 
ment ^d public opinion, too, are constantly tfying lo 
improve the outward form of conduct, so a& to bring it 
into closer conformity with what they know to be right. 

Witli this view new laws are constantly being passed, 
and new customs introduced. Thus there is frogress in 
the practice of right. • 

But- within the state there is the church, and there are 
. numbers of social refoihiers. These men se^k to go 
beyond, their society and the accepted rules of morality. 

They havQ come to recognise a tfiglier standard of 
morality which they seek to teach their j'ellowmen. By 
these various agencies moral prc^gress is assisted, and by 
their mean^ there arises a progress in the knowledge of 
right. 



OHAPTEK XIII. 


Thft View that 
sin is merely i 
natural evil 
would abolish 
momlity 
altogel^r. 


SIK. 

§ 133, The Nature of Sin. 

If moral progress #8 an undoubted fact in human life, 
moral failure is a fact no less common and*important 
And when we come to look into this fact of moral failure, 
we become aware of the presence of a disturbing element 
in the moral life which we call sin or moral *evil. The 
existence of sin needs no proof. It is a fact universally 
recognised, being as it is universally present in human 
life. But there have been many different explanations 
as to what sin is. 

(1) It is sometimes maintained that sin* is merely 
a natural evil, a defect in the natural order of things. 
This view is the logical outcome of any philosophy which 
ignores the distinction between the moral and the physical, 
of any philosophy which is either implicitly or eaph'citjy 
materialistic. The modem materialistic positivisni^ 
inatmjice, represents goq^n^tes and badness in miini aa 

■ forces r'' ■' 

are 

ably* Nor does the upholder of 
aeeepting Its logical consequences, !^ 
remedy, there-, stu® 



simply the product of natural 
the bad man being ediat they 
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teipoDsibility., “Nothing is gained,” says Mr, Cotter 
Morison, “by disguising the fact that there is no lemedy 
for a bad heart and no substitute for a goo& oncj^’ and, 
again, “ it wili perhaps be said that this view does away 
with m«ral responsibility . , . . to which the answer Is 
that the sooner the idea of moral responsibility is got rid 
of the better it will be for society and moral education. 

Of such a view it may be remarked that it opposes 
some ot the most deeply rooted feelings and ideas of 
human consciousness. On such a ^view morality and 
immorality are alike impossible If such be the case, it 
seems hardly necessary *to submit it to any detailed 
'criticism. ■ 


(2) It* is also maintained by sonm writers as, for 

example, by Spinoza, wlio carries Oescartes on to a 

* 

consistent conclusion, that sin is merely failure to atihievo 
ideal perfection, and is a necessary correlate of man’s 
finite nature* springing from its inevitable weakness, and 
being an expression and symptom of man’s place among 
created beings. * 

A theory of ^his kind is not consistent with the most 
rudimentary idea of sin. Sin is not merely the 
privation but the contradiction of good. “Evil and 
good are not, so to put it, upon the same line of advance, 


Tlie view that 
IS niereiy a 
tiilure ni gtnxi- 
tiesjd attaq)ied 
ttewssarily to 
A finite being. 


Jp open to the 
objection that 
pin ia the con¬ 
tradiction and 
not merely the 
privation of 
good. 


^ trotter Morison; The. Service of Man, pp. 295, 293. 

* The view that sin is a natural defect was also mamtained by the 
l)iianloheajQ|, who hekf that the world is the result of the 
of two principles, or two gods,—one good and the 
i evil,-.-and by the,Platouists'^nd other Gnostics,*who 
W M the product of a good God working upon 
theories i?a\% survived m certain 
' iendenci^|^''|i^ught, and the latter was approved of by 

Biit ^eyido not deoiand separate enumoration pr 
So far, wf ^heir Ethical drift goes, they are adoquatuiy 
it^r^l^ented by the'^jlodem matori^ip instanced in the texi' 
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with^oiily tljis difference, that while goodness is success, 
evil is failure. If, for instance, I tell a very deliberate lie, 
with a view to getting possession of a sum of money by 
doing sa, I surely do something more than fail to reach an 
ideal of perh'ct truthfulness. I move deliberately in an 
opposite iliTection to that of truth; I do not come'short 
of it; I contradict and trample it under foot.”^ To 
stand on a wrong line is very different from standing at 
the comm'mcement of a right one. The former means 
digression, the ia,tter leaves room for possible pro¬ 


gress! (m. 


Hinlsaconscious 
moving away 
from goodnoss 
and hafl its seat 
in the win. 


(3) \J'e seem thus justified' in maintaining that sin 
is a moral and not a natural fact, that it has its source 

I 

in the will of irftin, and tlfat it is a contradiction of 
goodness, and not merely its imperfection. We may 


say, then, that sin is a conscious moving away from good- 
[ ness, and a conscious putting out of the energies in the 
opposite direction. The nature of sin will be more 


clearly seen if we point out its leading characteristic.s. 

it 


§ 134. Ohar(u:feristics of Sjn, 

Sin is by its (1) Sin in its essence is lawlmuessj the misuse of 
good by a rebellion of the will. It is not a*new energy 
. but a misuse, a disorder. We have already seen that 

the life of a true person is a life of obedience to lay to 
which mafii subjects himself, a life in which there is a 
due subordination of impulses to the ideal of the higher 
self of personality. Where such * obedience to lav^- 
ami such subordinatipft the lower to the highejr iijf 
lacking, there we ha\e sin. 

( 2 )Notiufhinji* (2) Thus it follows that sin is in thinp'Mnt 
but in toe will jjj ^he direction of mil hence W ’ inay 

maintain “that sin has no substancej that there is no 

^ laddon : Some Elements of p. ISp. 
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positively sinful nature; that sin lies not in things but 
in our relation to things • that the introduction ot sin is 
simply the privation of order; that moral recovery waits 
for nothing but the conversion of will.”^ 

(3) fl’om another point of view we may say that sin (s) Soihsimoys 
is characterised by selfishness. It has afready been 

pointed out that the life of a true person involves self- 
sacrifice, that it implies and demands that the lower self 
of individuality should be sacrificed by absor'f>tion into 
the higher self of personality. It would follow naturally, 
that sin would be characterised by tlie opposite process ; 

Jtliat in sin the abiding ‘iiiierest of the higher |Self are 
subordinated to lower impulses and desires; and that 
the life of sin is thus essentially a life of selfishness. 

(4) Sin is on!ij possible to persf/ns. In no other depart- (4) Possible 
ment of life could lawlessness be^possiblc, because in no 

other department of life is the co-operation of a self-1 
determined being required for the carrying out. of an 
ideal which he freely accepts as good for him aud as pos¬ 
sible of attainment. 


The hvDOthesis or nostiilate that sin is not in the Moral recovery 

, -nr ■ is to be effected 

lidture of things, but m the will oi conscious persons, by faith in t,be 

. . Ill 1*1 1 Ideal of periion- 

poiots on to the method by which moral recovery may aiity, 

# be effected, and finds in this very fact its oyTn justifica 
: tiom The moral lift is, as wo have said, lived by faith, 

, so, too, the conversion^ of the will necessary for 
recovery must nome from*'faith. If we still 4iave 
faith the ideal of personality,w^ich we have found 
aeeessary fdr moral life that faith will be a point upon 
which we may rest the lever of will. If this faith be 
lo8t| recovery becomei^ impossible, so long as it is 

Mundi, p* 530. 



which wo ha^ e 
stt n to ineiisi 
fuith 111 God, 


md by the 
bestO'^al of 
diviuo grac o. 


Thfs now f5nejs 
its justihcftttoji 
in Its {noctloai 
SUCOOM. 


f<>r sm hfiuot 
tjiltitaAtelymea]:! 
tWhoeslbUity 
to God. 
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ietai(ied progress towards the ideal« may still# he 
eftected. 

This faith is further seen to be ultimately faith in 
God. The ideal of personality in which we found it so 
nepe&sJiry to believe, claims us with authority lilcause it 
appears to‘us as divine, because it is the authority of 
God to whom in the last resort all obligation ia due. Its 
claim, therefore, is the claim of God, its right to rule 
our live^ is a divine right, its demand upon us is a 
religious demand, ^aith in it is faith in God. 

But moral recovery requires more than merely the 
human^act of faith; it requifes also the divmo act of 
grace In all ages men have found by practical experi¬ 
ence that of themselves they*could do nothiyg, that their 
strongest efforts often failed, and that the power of 
recovery did not lie,within themselves. They have, 
■however, also found a power from without themselves 
that outers into them and gives them the strength which 
they desire, and those wdio have known this power best 
have called it the grace of *Ood bestowed in answer to 
human faith * • 

The justification of such a view Ups, apart from a 
pnori considerations, in its practical success! The view 
of sin as natural and therefore irremediable necessarily 
declares that there is no recovery from sin. The niew 
that sin lies in the \^ill, and that moral recovery is by i 
faith, which dr^ws down upon it tife grace of God, 
its justification in expern^nce, partly, that lH ti(| 
the Results that it actitilly produtes, partly ^ 

jiroraise which it jp^s out beyond the bwWft 

we see. ^ ^ 

§136. JteBpmMUy 

The consciousness of sin is intericably bound together 
with the feelldg* of responsibiltiy for dn^ Wjbeh we IHire 
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!5inrft‘(i, the fact*of moial obligation is bi ought honjo to 
ns with painful emplusis And juat ats nioi 4 obiiLMtiou 
IS ultimaNdy duo t<i (4od, so, too, lesponsibility loi »in is 
ultiiriatoly losponsibility to (lod. Thus tlie conception 
of sill wnidi we liave ahea<ly desciibed needs tot>e en¬ 
larged and eniKlnd by this now idea. Sin* being the stuistimsby 
bi faking of an obligation due to (lod, is an otieiii o 
against (lod. Sm thoietore is by lU esseiKC irreligious 
Apart fiom leligion, no adequate a<(ount can*be given 
ot lesponwbility for sm, just as apart fiom religion, no 
adequat( aciouiit could lx given ot moral obligation. 


, § 137 »S'</i <iml Forquemss 

p 0 

We are now in a position to undtistand another idea rbtdoRiiofor 
which lies deep in the moral consciousneMt. ot Immanitj 
When we have sinned, and at#} conscious ot having 
sinned, there# imme#Uatel} rises in oiii mind the craving 
for forgiveness. We must not, howevei, eontu&o bfitween 
the desire tor forgiveness and the men dtsin to rscape nmotadtsira 
from punishment Ihe desire tor torgneness often 
includes a desii^ for punishment whicli shall, ptHhance, 
make forgiveness easier to obtain. W liat then is for¬ 
giveness ? Forgiveness is not the carel# ss indifTorenoe Forgivenesa 

^ , V » i / involves a per 

to wrong by which we seek impunity toi our own faults fo tvnowiodKe 

_ ^ ® y . „ . ot theollcuce, 

It te not the perfunctory remission ot a present penalty uad a peifeot 

which leaves behind unremoved tlie sense aifd the con- lovo. 


of evil True forgivonoss involves two things— 
knowledg*e of the offence, and a perfect restora- 
of Thutf it is see*rr that the ciavintf fornencethedewr® 

is Ultimately a craving divine forgiveness, w uitiiunteiy * 
Wheu ^ wend against our fellowmcn we desire their iurgiveness, 
fbi^VeneaSj but, because the conditions of forgiveness 
1 ^^ ao difficult, we cannot even in such cases be com- 
1 Wehtoott; fftsf 0 r*c Faith, pp.*^ty0,13J 
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Tlircio rhai id* t 
IRtlOR of fOT^lVt 
ncBb; 

(«) It is not 
“natmd ; 


Oi) It ciinuot Ijc 
aumauded; 


(r) It needfl to 
1)6 ponn jotl in 
a dixtiiict 
aasuraune. 


VolimtarinafiR 
of stu a uecfth 
saty moral 
postulate. 


But tho power 
of thft will may 
be limited by 
inberited nature 
«md social sur¬ 
roundings. 


plelqly sativStieJ with the ahBurance of huuiau forgiveness. 
We often feel in these cases that wo cannot forgive our¬ 
selves, which simply means that we cannot take to 
ourselviis the assurance of forgiveness, except it eomc 
from a being who can perfectly understand our sin and 
oui penitence. 

Wc may notice throe special charactei isties of for¬ 
giveness ;— 

(a) Fofgivene.ss is not ‘ natural *; it has no place in 

nature. Nature’s Jaws are inexorable. In tho natural 
order of the moral life there is no return of opportunity, 
no obli|oration of the past The <lced done reinaiiiR 
while the world lasts. Tho opportunity negt’ctod re 
mains a blank forever. ' „ 

(b) Forgiveness is thus a free gift. We cannot claim 
it from the person we fiave injured. We cannot demand 
it from justice, ^^'e can only plead for it fisom gracioiis- 
iioss. « 


(c) Thus that we may feel the sense of having been 
foigiven, we ne<*d a distinct assurance of forgiveness. 
There is this peculiarity about the craving for forgive¬ 
ness ‘ it is never content with an argument as to proba¬ 
bilities, or an argument as to the nature o^ the person 
against whom the offence is committed. 


The liberty of Hm. 

It is obvious that were we not cohscious of b^ing fir^ 
agents we could feel no s^nso of moral respon^bility, ' 
that*is to say no sense«ff sin. Liiiierty to sift, tho vbltJjQ- 
tarinesB of sin, is a^n^oessary postolato all W 
judgments. ' 

It is, however, sometimes said that the poSreJ* of the 
will to abstain from wrong-doidg is more liiniM 
such a doctrine *lrould admit it to be. ,' * 
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il iH urged, for instance, that the intiueiice of ojir in- 
hented natures, and of the social onvimnrnjnf in which 
vvt* live, la ofteu too powerful for the individual to corn 
bat; that las sin cannot therefore riglitly be said to l)o 
voluntaVy. * 

Mow it may be admitted at once that tlu're is in tlds ThK howovM, 
contention a great deal of truth; but the truth amounts lutes a (loiUHiid 
to no more than this, that it will often be difficult, and !>uViw£mcnta 
sometimes impossible, to estimate the degio^^of respou 
sibilitj of a person found to have sinned, that we cannot 
always apply to other people the standaid of our own 
.experience, and that we’cannot always estimatp the ex 
tent of uui}lability which attaches to the fault of another. 

It means iri brief that we sliould ho cfiaritable in judging 
otlieis 

But it dots not follow trom tips that we aie not con umnoniy 
scions ot risponsihility tor our own actions oi tliat w e toroo oi ovu <»wii 
should extenuate them hj such coiisiilerations, a wi* 
miglit apply to others. *‘For one always know' veiv 
well in one’s own mind whether one is resjionsihlc, and 
no thftoiy oar? make you believe tliat vou are not so, 
when you feel that you really are. (hi the contrary tlie 
discussion of responsibility awakens the feeling of it; and 
no one can take advantage in his own cast' of the preced- 
ijjg concessions.’” Moreover, charity in judging others 
is logically correlative with severity in judgiifg ourselves, 
if regard is had tef the basis of that charity. “ When 
O^er men are concerned, v^e do not, and we never can, 

' to tyhat extent mature haS paralysed the will within 

t})i^ i as to ourselves, wo n^v^r know how far will 
cap overcome nature; and we have no right to ^et th*is 
* liriH at one point or another. As to other men, we are 
nPt responsible for thoi!: conduct; and therefore we ought 
^ Janet; J'/ieory oi Moreds, p. 446, 
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'rhc idol of sin 
loads oiitometa 
pbysK al quos 
tloiis of religion 
and free wul 


to giv^ the lullest weight to extenuating’^ circuni^tantes 
though shoeing no favour to the evil in ituelf, which 
remains the same, whatever may be the extent of the 
subjectifo responsibility of the agent. But, on the con¬ 
trary, When we ouiselves are concerned, for the very 
reason th<it we aie lesponsible for our own salvation, we 
cannot place our aim too liigh ■ consequently wo cannot 
limit too stiictly oui excuses and oui inesponsibility 

§ 139. Thi Idw of Sirt leads mfo Mtlophijsml 
C&nstdeiafwns. 

The biief treatment ot sin whidi we have olleretl is at * 
any rate sufficient to indicate that the idea of Mii rs essen¬ 
tially and emphatically religious. It emphasises the 
truth with which we staitod that ethics teiminates in 
religion. It brings emphatically before us the doctiine 
ot free will as an ethical postulate, and its demand here 
is almost jiainfnlly intense It thus reminds ns that the 
task of the moral philosophci, is not done until he lias 
at any rate indicated the metaphysical theory upon 
which ethics tests, or rather what are Lhlj metaphysical 
implications of the etiiical theory. In atric;Ji order of 
logic the treatment of these metaphysical implications 
should have preceded the statement of ethical t^ieory, 
but this would have been to introduce at the outset the 
most difficuft (piostions of all. A.nd it has tberefoie beett 
more convenient to reserve the metapJiyBieal theory till 
the end, proceeding fromjtha circumference to the centre 
rathef than from the cefttre to the turcumfeyencek 

* Janet 0 / p* 447* 
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MICl APIfYSICAL THKC)[IY OF ETHIOS. 


§ 140 Sropt' nf dll of Ethu'^. 

AYf have iii a previous chapter dealr Iuuadiv with the The mcfaphy 
agnostic objection to metaphysics, add it does not tail otliK*- lllvoKe‘^ 
Within the sco]>e of the present volume to deal in detail 
with the question as to the possihility of the metaphysical 
theory. A^we have said beiuro, the statement ol su h a 
theory is the best proof of its possibility. 

The aim of a metaphysic of ethics to pla<*e the facts 
of human life in relation *to the great realities which 
surround them.* But this single problem assumes thiee 
a«p<‘cts; (1) It presents itself to us as the problem office (lUhe^probiom 
will, conco/ned with the essential nature of man; (2) we ( 2 )mansreia- 
are then required to place this biung in relation to 
nature, and (3) to a.scertain his relation to God, If the to ni-insieia 
first of these problem.s he solved tlio solution of the other ° ‘ 
two is practically foAnd. And a metaphysical theory of 
ethics must commence with some account of the ft eedom 
of the will. 

A. The Feioedom oj^imk Will. 

§ 341. Statement of the Problem, 
flUestion as to whether will is free does not at statomeut of 

, ^ I _ . the problescu 

sight seem to be ambiguous. It has, nevertheless, 
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been frequently misunderstood and perverted, and itf is 
nece^ssaTy, therefore, to explain exactly what the problem 
is. Dr. Martineau states it thus “ Whether, in the 
eifercise'^of will (/r, in cases of choice), the mind is 
wholly d<‘terraine<l by phenomenal antecedents and 
ext(Tnal conditions, oi, itself also, as active subject 
of these objective experiences, plays the part of deter¬ 
mining cause ” ^ From the scientific point of view, man 
is merely h pait of the totality of things. Nature is 
characterised by the great law of uniformity j man, 
therefore, is to be regarded as equally under the law 
with every other part of nature. Oi, again, nature* 
may be regarded a^s a process of evolution, and evolu¬ 
tion is one, is continuous, and man as occupying a place 
in this evolution is logarded as the result of certain 
forces. Now the question is whether we arc to accept 
this as an adequate explaniitKjn of human lift^ necessarily 
excluding the distiiibiiig element of freedom, or whether 
we are to admit as valid thy claims of the moral and 
religious consciousness of man, carrying with them as 
they do the assertion of freedom as tfle postulate of 
morality and religion, ^ 

A second mode of stating the problem assumes that 
the mind is not wholly determined by phenomenal 
antecedents, but would ask whethei it is, or is ribt, 
wholly determined by internal conditions, such, for 
example, as its actual character at any given moment; 
and whether if it be so determined it can be said to be 
free, since its developnalnt must proceed on lines already 
4xed and settled. « • 

There are two points which must be carefriljy doted t ^ 
(1) Free will does not mean^a ihotiveless a 

limitless will To make this point clear thd woiJd 
* Martineati: Htv^ qf vol, H. p* 188. 
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‘sMf-detormination’ is used instead of ‘free and, 
rightly understood, is simyly “ a morii accurately 
descriptive name for what is commonly called free will: 
and its accent, so to speak, is upon the ‘self/ Biit 
various necessitarians have caught it up aiuj changed its 
accent on to the ‘determination/ Self-determination, 
they say, means the fact of being determined by self, 
used as a synonym for character; and is thus only a 
particular form of determinism; human comluct being 
as necessarily determined by characteV as material motion 
by external force.” ^ This usage, however, is a perver- 
♦sion of the word to a sense which it was never intended 
to bear by those who intro<Jnced it, ^ 

(2) But iit is this perversion which gives rise to the 
bifurcation of the problem noticed above, and we have 
to see whether, on the one hand? the human will is free 
with regard* to external restraints and influences, and, 
on the other hand, whether it possesses the f»oVer of 
acting freely with regard to the bent or settled tendency 
of character. 


§ 142. itie iJUernnnut naouaion,. 

The determinist maintains the first branch of the The doterroiniat 
alternative offered above, and supports his contention JSppolSdr 
by^a cumulative argument of considerable force. He 
at^ues (1) that the belief that events are determinedly m by the ana- 

of other 

related to the st^te of things immediately preceding departmenta of 
them, is firmly established with regard to every other ^**^*'’ 
department of fact ejfcept humah relations; (2) that a ( 2 ) by^thecon* 
krge part of human action is adnfittedly determined by bdmati activity' 
causes and external stimuli, and that no clear ^ 

ean be drawn IJetw^een acts of this kind and those gj>y^tb 0 fact 
are conscious and voluntary; (3) “we always,5n1biirp?SdM 



IUiiiigtirQPthj;^4»wie p. I9S. 


the ttctiond ^ 
other* ( 
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(4) and xogard 
our own fntuie 
as simda] ly 
determined; 


('*) by the con¬ 
sider ition that 
as regarda the 
limits of our own 
will tHiwer the 
libemmn con¬ 
ception is admit¬ 
tedly largely 
Illusory. 


explain the voluntary action of all men except ourselifes 
on the principle of causation by chai acter and circum¬ 
stances. . . . Wc infer generally the future actions 
of* those whom wc know from their past actions; and 
if our forecast turns out in any case to he erroneous, 
wc do not attiihiite the discrepancy to the distuibing 
intlueiice of free will, hut to our incomplete acquain¬ 
tance with their character and motives;”^ (4) that even 
as regards'' our own actions, we survey our volitional 
choice in the serieS of our choices, and explain it as 
an effect of our nature, education, and circumstances. 
“Nay, even apply tlie same conceptions to oui future* 
action, and the rupri^ in proportion as our moml senti¬ 
ments are developed: for with our sense of duty 
generally increases our sense of the duty of moral 
culture and our desiie of self-improvement, and the 
possibility of moral self-culture depends on«the assump¬ 
tion that by a piesent volition we can determine to 
some extent our action in *the more or less remote 
future (&) that*although it is tine that we habitually 
take the libertarian view as to our futur^, yet this belief 
is umversally admitted to be to a great extent illusory 
and misleading. And that both libertarian and deter- 
minist would agree in teaching “that it is much less 
easy than men commonly imagine to break the sutftle 
unfelt trammels of habit” ® 


§ 143 Th6 Li^pdarian 

Freedom of fbd In answer to the dSterminist, "the libertarian would 
^an ftbib^y to point out wliat wtt Khve already noticed, that by the 
freedom of will he does not mean the ability to act 
without a motive, but *‘the ability to create or co- 

^Sidgwick, op. cU.f p. 64. 

p. 65. p, 66. 
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Of>erate in creating our own motives, or to choose 
our motive, or to transform a weaker rnotivo into a 
stronger by adding weights to the scale of our own 
accord, and thus to determine our conduO by our 
reasoif.” ^ In support of his contention, that in fhis it is supported 
'sense the will is free, he would argue *Somewhat as conSdemuonTf 
follows :— 


(1) That “in the first place, one must recall the fact (i)^^eewiui8 
that freewill is defended on grounds of ex{»nence, and grounds of ex- 
denied on grounds of antecedent, improbability. As dSd’apnm. 
Dr. Johnson once put it when irritated with the argu¬ 
ment, ‘all theory is agdinst freewill, but all ^perience 
is in its favour.’ This is important to notice, because it 
is the exa^t converse of what is ofteA supposed to be the 
case. . . . The consciousness of freedom is a fact of 
practically universal experience; not of reported ex¬ 
perience i^ the ])abt, but of present and past experience 
alike. While its opponents ground their opposition, not 
upon a refutation of the fact, nor even upon its incon¬ 
sistency with other facts; but upon its inconsistency 
with a theory which they have drawn from other facts, 
and can only so draw by previously ruling the fact in 
question out of court. In other words, they beg the 
question, and offer presumption instead or proof.” ^ The 


afgument against freewill is really an a priori argument, 
which declares freewill to be inconsistent with various 
natural analogies 8r theoretic presumptions. It is not 
in its origin an Induction from observed facts of human 
life, but is a theory presuppos^dton the analogy of»purely 
/physical sciences. The conclusipn^ precedes the proof, 
and the argument urged by scientific prepossession* is 
* in reality radicallji unscientific. 


I Illingworth, Personality, Unman and Divine, p. 33. 
2Illingworth; Dimne Immanence, pp. 190, 191. 
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( 2 ) Froo will jH I (2) That Iree will not only defendeil, Imt nghtJi 

Uctofimmedi- , » t , , „ . , 

ate And uni verbal aeienuod on arounds ot expeneuee, inasmuch as it is a 
fact of immediate anv universal consciousness, rrolessor 
Sidgwick puts the matter thus: “ Certainly M'heii I have 
* a dibtinot consLion«ncss of choosing between alterriatives 

of conduct one of which 1 conceive as light or leasonahle, 
I find It impossible not to think that I can now choose 
to do what I so conceive, biipposiug that there is no 
obstacle to* my <ioing it excejit absence of adequate 
motive, liowever stjong maj be my inclination to act 
unreasonably, and however iiniformlv Inu_\ liave yielded 
to such inclinations in the past; I recognise that each 
concession to vicious desire makes the? didicuity of le- 
vsiating it greater wlfen the desfro n’lours, hut th(‘ difficulty 
always seems to remain separated by an impassable giilt 
from impossibility. 1 do not den) that this conviction 
may be ilhibf)ry: that if I knew my own nature 1 might 
see it tq be piedetei mined that lieiug so constituted and 
in such circumstances, I should act on the occasion in 
question contrary to my rational judgment. But F 
cannot conceive raySolf seeing thi>, without at the same 
time conceiving m) whoh* conception of what I now call 
ray action fundamentally altered ■ 1 cannot coilccive that 
if 1 contemplated the actions of my organism m this 
light I should refer them to ray self, ie , to the mind $o 
contemplating—in the sense in which I now refer 


S Iti8ano9Bcn< 
1 part of my 
oou^ouanotus, 


0^ 


(;J) That, further, it is imjiossible to'regard this belief 
as illusory, for the beljpf in free jyill is not merely, as 
Professor Bain maintaiys, a fact of consoidusnesg aa ipng 
a/ it is believed, ft ie an immediate part of my con¬ 
sciousness. I cannot c.onceive mysejf without it. If, * 
therefore, it is a delusion, there ^s no other fact of‘ con^ 
^Sidgwiek, Ojf^. pp. 67, ^ ‘ 
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sciousness whi^i is not equally illusory Tlie assumption 
that our consciousness on this point is illusory intolves 
U8 m complete agnosticism with regard t(? ail facts of 
consciousness in their relation to reality. The conscious¬ 
ness oi free will can only be treated as an illusory cem- 
victiOn, by being shown to conflict with .the facts of 
human life. 

(4) That freedom does not conflict with the fact that 
man is in many ways limited. In human activity there 
is doubtless much that is determined for manf “Certain 
lines are laid down for each man, in*his inner nature and 
outward circumstances, along which to develop a charac¬ 
ter. A man has not the universal field of poiJsibilities 
to himself; each has his ♦own raor»l sphere. This is 
determined* for him, it is the given element in his life/’ ^ 
But room is stiil left for freedom unless, out of these two 
factors—the internal and the external—the moral nature 
of man can be constructed. Man may be ‘ given ’ his 
sphere, he may be ‘ given ’ his particular moral utsk, but 
within this sphere there‘may still lie the moral alter 
native. And ^his is evident from a consideration of the 
limitations which condition free will on every side. Man 
is physml}^ limUed: He cannot create physical energy. 
He cannot alter the material order. Then again he is 
C(miiiuUonalhj limited in the sphere of character. His 
will cannot create a new character, but can only fashion 
those rudiments of* character which he possesses. Once 
more, he is m&nilhj limited. Acts form habits; habits 
grow ^on us; and^thus dUr.character is permanently 
f^med. Thus our free will is limited in a variety of 
' * ways. “ But as a matter of fact neither the physical nor 
•the constitutional limits above mentioned, affect its 
essence; they merely circumscribe its ranges. It is only 
i James ; jA. Stv^ qf EihUxd p. .^70. 


(4) The ‘ deter- 
mined' element 
in man’h life 
dnos not encludo 
pofjslbility of 
ireedom. 
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(6) It finds a 
..progresalv'* y«lf- 

morality. 


(6) The dftter- 
mxnist’s doc 
tnne leaves no 
room for person¬ 
ality. 


the moral limitation that really affects it^and that is^its 
own Creation, for the habits that enslave it were at first 
the objectsof its^ choice; and thus, however much a 
man’s (character determines him, he is always and rightly 
hold responsible for the result ^ 

(5) ThaV moreover, the belief in free will finds a pro¬ 
gressive justification in morality. It abimdaiitly justifies 
its legitimacy by the progressive development of morality 
in which it remits, 

(6) That the determinist doctrine is based upon an 
inadequate conception of the self, and allows no room 
for personality. The final question thus arises as to 
whether* we can accept the determinist assumption re¬ 
garding the nature of the self. 


§ 144. The Problem of Freedom is the Problem of 

Pers(ymlUy. 

Determiniflm The theory of determinism involves an empirical 

based on an cm- .-‘i. ,1 i.* i <» 

pirtcai notion of notion 01 the sell and indeed, m its moilern form, is 
Su muu a based upon a sensational ])hil6sophy. If it be true that 
SptedaB the self is merely a sum total or aggre§i; 3 ,te of feelings, 
adequate? impulses, otc., if, that is to say, its existence is entirely 
phenomenal, then doubtless the case for freedom is lost. 
But can we accept such a view of the nature of the 
self ? ^ 

Thetraiiacen- What IS,the meaning of states of consciousness for 

denial idea of a .11 p 

personal self le me exccpt that they are the states or my consciousness 1 
count for know- A thought without a thinker, sensation without a seltj 
are siirely impossible cjncefltions. ^ Hume's argupaent is 
that he “never caught himself without a perception,^^ 
and that thus the olily self he knew was a sensational 
self. But “a knowledge of sequent^states is only pos-* 
sible when each is accompanied by the * I .^ink’ of an 
* mingworth: Divim Immanme^ 
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iclentical apperception. Or, as it has been otl^erwise 
expressed, there is all the difference in Uie world be 
tween succession and consciousness of succession, be¬ 
tween change and consciousness of change! Mere 
changS or mere succession, if such a thing were possible, 
Would be, as Kant points out, first A, then B, then C, 
each filling out existence for the time being, and con_ 
stituting its sum, then vanishing tracelessly to give place 
to its successor—to a successor which yet would not be 
a successor, seeing that no records of its predecessor 
would remain. The change, the succession, the aeries, 
^ can only be known to a' consciousness or subject which 
is not identical with any one member of the series, but 
is present ^^qually to every member*and identical with 
itself throughout. Connection or relatedncss of any sort 
—even Hume’s associatiun““is possible only througli the 
piesence such a unity to each term of the relation. 
Hence, while it is quite true, as Hume said, that when 
we enter into what we call ouraelve.s wc cannot point to 
any particular perception of self as we can point to 
particular perception of heat or cold, love or hatred, 
it is as undoubted that the very condition of all these 
particular ^perceptions, given along with each of them 
and essential to the connecting of one with another, is 
precisely the self or subject which Hume could not find 
—which he could not find because he looked for it not 
in its proper characCer as the subject or correlate of all 
perceptions or objects, but itself, in some fashion, a 
perception or object added to tli# other contents oT con¬ 
sciousness.” ^ And when we pass the intellectual 

to the volitional life the impossibility of a purely em¬ 
pirical notion of,the self becomes still more obvious. 
We seem tieiefore jifstified in maintaining that the 

^Ap^rew M^^dianUm and PersonaHty^ pp. II, 12, 
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transcendental idea ol a personal self is a iiecessj^ry 
complement ,ot the psychological view. The lattci is 
true so far as it goet, but to rest in it as ultimate is to 
be satisfted with a supeificial view when a deeper one is 
neeessai^. Thus we return to the idea which w^e have 
alieady repdsiledly cinphasiaed, that the only adequate 
otliical view oi mm is the peisoual view. And it this 
be so the freedom of the wnll is a true and a iiocessaiy 
belief.' V 


§ 145. Ff>f Will a neifsuin/ Ethical Posfnlafi 


In wha+ £<‘060 ib 
Ittfl iMllaticcc's 
M >t y Ltllli dl 

I)08luldt<e? 


ilotoriumisui, 
it may bf ad- 
luitttd, can 
Ibid loom for 
morality. 


Will be 
niurallt\ with 
out ita tuwaid 
meaning. 


It ia» gonictimos contended Chat dotenmnisni adimts^ 
of no moralit), while, on the other luii d, Protossoi 
Sidgwick maintain^ that the* (|uestion ol tree will need 
not perceptibly affect an ethical system. Both opinions 
need raodiheation We ina}^ admit that m a deter- 
minist’s constitution of things scope will bc^ left for the 
right education of habits, and reformation and contio! of 
cbatacter, and the protection of social life “If it is 
said that, on this theory, we shall be punishing the 
criminal for what fio cannot help, the answer is read>, 

* We punish him in oidei that he may help it, and in 
ord'T that others too, undei like temptation, may rightly 
reckon both sides of the account.’the whole 
inward meaning and interpretation of the moral lam is 
essentially different fioin that given to it by the ethics 


c 

'It may be remarked that one form of tran^rcendental pldlo- 
sophy terminates m a determijiism as absolute as that of the 
empirff'ists. The £Eejg;eliefi*ideuiiiioation of the self with the 
character and still more^the Hegelian doctrine of Pantheism 
bhth lead us back to ^determimstn. They d6 hecauae they 
l)oth deperaonalisa man. hee (keen^l to Bk« 

It c. esp pp. m and U3, III. pp. 316- 

320. Bradle^^’s Appeamim (m4 pl^ 

^Martineaui vel ^ 
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of free will. Tlie moral law becomes prudential; remorse 
can find no place; reverence has no objecs^ The oi;t And vtii u... 
ward form of morality is preserved, bftt its whole inward murS^!m 
content, the motive to it, the ideal it represoftts, arc un^mtoJti 
entircl.v* lost. “The language of Ethics, then* when wui 
translated into necessarian formulas, parts with all (.ou- 
ceptions distinctly moral, and becomes simply descriptive 
of phenomena in natural history. It tells us what has 
been, what is, what probably will be; but no>(unless in 
ail altered sense) what ought to be. Responsibility, 
<»biigation, merit, guilt, remorse, forgiveness, justice, 
drop from its vocabulary or remain there only»to mis¬ 
lead.”^ ^This may be well illustrated by J. S. Mill's 
account of jnoral responsibility. “We are supposed 
capable of understanding that other people have rights, 
and all that follows from this. ,The mind which pos¬ 
sesses this idpa, if capable of placing itself at the point 
of view of another person, must recognise it as not 
unjust that others should protect themselves against any 
disposition on his part to infringe their rights; and he 
will do so the m»re readily, because he also has rights, 
and his rights continually require the same protection. 

This, I raaifiitain, is our feeling of accountability, in so 
far as it can be separated from the associations en¬ 
gendered by the prospect of being actually called to 
accounti” ^ 

A determinist theory may thus avail for the produc¬ 
tion of actions which shall 1^ useful, and which shall 
tend to promote the social well-be*i»g, but it is absolutely 
^rapty of any content properly «igral, and it may,^ 
therefore, be inaintained with entire truth that tlio 

i^Martineatt: iShtdlp: of Mmon, wi. II. p. SOO. 

S. Mini An ^eeimirmiou of Sir WiUiam HamUtonh PhUih 
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free(Jom of the will is a necessary postulllte of moraMty, 
and that ‘Veither free-will is a fact or moral judgment 
a delusion.” ^ 


* The dxiallsm 
betweext uiai) 
and nature has 
been treated 


(1) On natural¬ 
istic principles, 


(■2) On agiiostie 
prirjt’lplea. 


^ U6, Man and Nature. 

The dualism between man and nature is a philo¬ 
sophical commonplace. The solution of the problem it 
affords as to man’s relation to nature has been attempted 
in three ^^‘ays:— 

(1) The naturalistic solution attempts to explain man 

as merely a link in a chain of natural evolution. The 
moral 4ife is explained in terms of mechanism. The 
ethical process is regarded as^correlative with the. physical, 
and is merely viewed as a later stage of Cosmical develop^ 
ment. Mr. Spencer asks “if the ethical man is not a 
product of the Cosmic process, what is he the product 
of?” • 

(2) r Professor Huxley writing on evolution and ethics, 
maintains that no explanation is possible. He starts 
with the questioij as to “whether there is or is not a 
sanction for morality in the ways of <!he Cosmos,” and 


^Martinean: Types of Ethical Theory, vol. H p. 41. Se& 
Seth, Sittdy, etc., pp. .'102 IT. 

In dealing with the question of free-will we have made no 
mention of cruder necessarian theories, or of the religious 
doctrines of fatalism or predestination. They present no diffcul- 
ties to the libertarian which are not«put fur more ably and 
trenchantly by the philosophic determinism of modern writers. 
The theological question involved in the doctrines of fatalism and 
predestination does not* come withii! the scope of the present 
volume. Neither h^v* we thought it necessary to include 
* treatment of Kant’s theory of freedom. Hiat it is an'abstract 
theory may be inferred from the eopQttnt ai Kant's ethtes 
previously given, and, as such, it ^ c|i»p !t!0 Nibjections of the 
same nature as were urged in preyinne ^^apters a^ipst other 
portions of his ethical theory. ;■''' J’, ‘ 
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he'^nds that ‘‘^Cosmic nature is no school of virtue but 
the headquarters of the enemy of elliical nature/’ that 
“the Cosmos works through the lo\fer nature of man, 
not for righteousness but against it.’' And ho declares 
that the ethical process consists in combatinj^ the ’Cosmic 
process at every step. Thus Professor Huxley’s attitude 
is that of Agnosticism. Morality is, in his view, inexpli¬ 
cable, being incapable of physical explanation, which is 
the only kind of explanation he would admit.* 

(3) The unsatisfactory nature of rtiese solutions, the (3) By mufying 
first of which proceeds bv suppressing one term in the a sehomt. of 
relation, while the other refuses to correlate them at all, deuce, 
naturally leads us to ask^for a principle which shall 
reconcile man and nature and reduce them to a deeper 
unity. Hence arises the solution of Divine Providence. 

Man is in, but not of, nature. His moral life postulates 
a higher splfere than nature. Both man and nature are 
under the providence of God: nature thus affoitls the 
instrument for man’s raor^l probation, the means of an 
ethical discipline. The problem of m^n and nature thus 
finds its solutioft in the ultimate metaphysical problem— 
the proble^ of Gk>d. 


The Problem of God. 

§ 147.* Limits oj tlie Frohlm, 

W© are not concerned wit|i this problem in its varied 
theological aspects. The task’l^fore us is the^ore 
^ limited task of ascertaining how |nd in what way the 
' idea of God is a metaphysical implication of ethical 

Iheory, • 

*3 Huxley :*MeoltUion and Ethics, 
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Kaut's deduc¬ 
tion of the lrt«{i 
of yod from till 
equation be¬ 
tween gOOdlK ‘-1 

and bapiuness. 


This Argument 
is BUbiidiiiy but 
niadoquutc and 
involves too 
external a 
notion ot (lod. 


We are rather 
led to behove ill 
Oodbyconstiioi- 
tng the Houice 
and the wuiiant 
of the moral 
ideal. 


§ 1 * 48 . hha of God implied tv Eihatl Theoii/. 

(1) Kant argued* that the life of goodness. ougJit to 
he, and* therefore ultimately will be, one of ]iappin(*ss. 
From tfiis faet he deduce?; an argument for the eiastonce 
of (rod fhs moral Governor ol the Universe. The 
final equation of virtue and happiness is, according 
to Kant, an ethical postulate Now it is manifest 
that under'preRent circumstances the equation dues not 
exist, and that tlfercfore a theological hypothesis is 
necessary to fill up the gap. 

Such €in argument does not, however, si'cm to he an« 
adequate statement of the idc.% of God fts implied in 
ethical theory. The argument seems just and n^asonahh* 
as a subsidiary argument, but to rest in it as an adequate 
statement of the grouiwis on which man’s life demands 
belief in God, is to be content with a vi(‘w of (rod some¬ 
what troo external, and to he satisfied with aspirations 
lower than the highest of whifh man is cajiahle. 

(2) It seems to say that wo are led to believe 
in God as an implication of ethical tlTeory rather by 
considering the source and the warrant of^the moral 
ideaJT The moral ideal is no mere dream of future 
possibility, no mere “self-painting of the yearning 
spirit/^ Its power in the life of man testifies that it a 
faith in everlasting realities, and the secret of its power 
lies in the conviction it carries wiJh it, that it is the 

c 

expression of the supremt reality. We have already 
seen Tiow the fact of tnoral obligation leads us to the 
i^ea of God to whom ifbligation is due, ahd that it is due 
to Him because he is the perfect |^yaaa concentrating 
in Himself all goodness, the ^pt%me goodness, the 
supreme reality. H we atop sfiort of ^ this conclusion 

^See MatSihesu, Study Intmductiioo, g 2. 
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mciiraHty remakis inexplicable, and its ideals mu|t be 
abandoned as a beautiful but mistaken illttsiou. Thu^ 
it seems true to say that short of th^idea of God there 
is no scope for self-realisation, no adequate spliere fqr 
the exdlcise of virtue. 

‘In this solution the problem of nature finds its ex-in tws wintjou 
planation. For from it there follows the conclusion that uaturo finds Its 
there is “ a moral order somehow pervading and using 
(in however strange and unexpected wise) tlfe order of 
nature, and thus making possible fo?- the moral being 
the fulfilment of his moral task, the perfect realisation 
qf all his moral capacities. That the univei’s* is not 
foreign tp the ethical sgirit of man, or indifferent to it, 
but its sphere and atmospfiere, the soil of its life, the 
breath of its being; that ‘ the soul of the world is just, 
that might is ultimately right, • and the divine and 
universal Po^yer, a Power that makes for righteousness; 
that so far from the nature of things being antagiJnistic 
to morality, ‘morality is the nature of things.'”^ Thus, 
both by considering the order of n^ure and by con¬ 
sidering the ultimate significance of morality itself, we 
arrive at the idea of God, which we socra justified there¬ 
fore in calling the metaphysical implication of morality 
as we know it. 


§ 149. The Nature of God. 

Without entering lihon a lengthy theological argument Ethical them-y 

.ij - involves o^Uei 

we may at any rate say that tjje argument already ^ven in a personal 
reCfuires belief in a personal God. elf the moral ideal is 
ah Weal of personality, the moral#raality must be the^ 
perfection of personality. This is a point which cannot 
bo too strongly emphasised—a conviction which cannot 

be too earnestly held. * 

1 James Seth; ^ of mikal Prinei^e^, p. 422. 
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The Anthropo. The objection is made that to coiicewe of Ood 

morithic obiec- • i - . - tt* t i • 

tionagiinstthe personal IS concGive 01 Him as an Anthropoiuorphic 
God Deity. . To this it miay be rejilied that the hij^hest form 

of bein^ which wo know is personality, and that we 
must iilterpret the life of (rod by means of the highest 
p) thniw<«»nnst category wifliin our reach. If there is anything higher 
under the than personality, then, doubtless, the life of (loil will be 
a life of that higher nature, but we, at any rate, know of 

( 2 ) thksuintp nothing am* can conceive of nothing higher. It might 
aneMontki*^' further he pointed out that if we are to keep the name of 
ccTrSoptaou;*^^^^ Dod at all, subjectivity is an essential element in the 

concoptuAii. If we conceive of (lod, it is ur who have 
the conception, anU the conceptjon must therolore he a 
human conception.* To deefare it ipw facto falsts is to 
impugn the validity of all knowledge simply on the 
ground that it is know^pdge. 

(3) that tho con* This, however, does not mean that (rod ^s merely “ a 

uujIiTuuto.MHs larger*man.” “ Just as the man has a centre of his own 
mmi^a laige. canuot occupy, and from wliicli he looks, as it 

were, upon the inner side of his acts and words (as well 
as upon a private world ot thoughts ami feelings, many 
of which do not take shape in the common or general 
world at all), so, if we s}>euk to (rod at all, tl^^re must be 
8 divine centie of thought, activity, and enjoyment, to 
whieh no mortal can penetrate. In this sense e)j)Bry 
man's being is different for himself from what it is as 
exhibited to others, and God's Being may infinitely 
transcend His manifestatiojts as knowfn by us.' 

Th«' objet’Uon lt*is further ohjocte<i*that to conceive God as a person 
cwltrSotr^^^^is to contradict @i% infinity. “For me/' says Mt 
?wmiwSuMon Bradley, “a person is finite or is meaningless." This 

of personality * 

^ Andrew Seth; Miffetiamm aad Per/iSneUity,^p> 223. 

This argument has reference to natural as o}iposed to ipevealed 
religion. •' 
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obj^otinn rests ♦ upon a confusion of personality with 
individuality. The individual is essentially tinite/ the 
person is essentially infinite, and ihiss Lotze maintains 
that “perfect personality is in God alone.’* The Tinman 
personality is a great mystery to itself. There often 
aiiso questions as to what we are, what our soul is, what 
its life really means, which we can never completely 
answer or entirely silence. “ The fact that these ques¬ 
tions can arise shows how far personality is 4rom being 
developed in us to the extent whicl? its notion admits 
and requires. It can be perfect only in the infinite 
^eing which, in surveying all its conditions or^i^ctions, 
never find& any content^ of that which it suffers or any 
law of its working, the meaning and o?*igin of which are 
not transparently plain to it, and capable of being ex¬ 
plained by reference to its own nature.’’^ 

If, then, Qod is a person, He will possess the essential 
characteristics of personality ; • 

(1) Ho will be self-conscious, and this consciousness 

is, be it remembered, the^ self-consciousness 
of a* being who is the perfect person, the 
supreme goodness, the highest reality. 

(2) will manifest Himself in activity. 

(3) He will love with the infinite love of a perfect 

• person—and man, too, will be included 

within the sphere of this infinite love. 

It is thus that mitii finds in God not only the moral 
ideal and the perfect reality^ but also, through ^ith in 
Him, and through thoi gracious*ij^sponse to th^Tkith, 
the strength and the power to jyqgress towards that 
ideal even if it be but a little way. 

Micro0t>smt£s*ix. ^ 4. On the Anthrupomorphic Objec¬ 
tion, see Illingworth, Personality Humwn and Dicine^ pp. 25, 26 
and notes. Maj^tineau : Stitdy of Pelig%on, vol. I. pp. 313 foil. 

P 
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Concluding 

rojuarks. 


• ^ § 150 . Covdudm. 

We have now traced the development of an ethical 
theory from its basis in psychology to its termination in 
metaphysics and religion. We have seen how the Ifotions 
of right, of Suty, and pf good lead us to the conception 
that the end of life for man is to work out into realisation 
the potentialities of his personal being, that his true end, 
and thorefflire his true happiness, consists in being a 
person and in loving and respecting other persons. We 
have also seen how the end of man’s personality can only 
be reached by his endeavour to approach to the life of^ 
God, the Perfect Person Who js the moral perfection 
which gives man tis moral ^deal. Thus a^o reach the' 
conclusion that moral life is the religious life,—the life of 
conformity to the life /if God Who, by virtue of His 
perfect personality, is the Eternal Law of Eighteousness 
to all persons; to Whom, seeing that He loves us, we owe 
the duties of the moral life and from Whom we may 
obtain the strengtl^ and power to fulfil those duties. 
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